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Preface 


After the Ist International Seminar on Ancient 
Greek Cult, which was held at Delphi in No- 
vember 1990, jointly organized by the Swedish 
Institute at Athens and the European Cultural 
Centre of Delphi, had been devoted to “The 
Iconography of Greek Cult in the Archaic and 
Classical Periods”, it was natural to continue 
the exploration of the sources for ancient Greek 
cult practice by tuming our attention to the ep- 
igraphical evidence. The invitation met with 
very positive response and a group of inter- 
ested scholars gathered for a weekend seminar 
at the Swedish Institue at Athens, 22-24 No- 
vember 1991, only a few days after Prof. 
Michael H. Jameson, of Stanford University, 
had delivered the second series of the Martin P. 
Nilsson Lectures on Greek Religion on a re- 
lated topic: “Greek Religion: The Public 
Record” (18-20 November). 


Twelve of the fourteen papers delivered at 
the Seminar are published here in enlarged and 
annotated form, whereas one, by Prof. Fritz 
Graf, is presented only as a summary, the full 
text having been printed elsewhere. The paper 
read by Dr. Dina Peppa-Delmousou (“A Misin- 
terpreted Find from the Cult of Mithras”), was 
not submitted for publication. 

I wish to thank the Gunvor and Josef Anér 
Foundation (Gunvor och Josef Anérs Stiftelse), 
Stockholm, for generously sponsoring the 
Seminar. 


Robin Hagg 
Géteborg, December 1994 


' Published as The iconography of Greek cult in the 
Archaic and Classical periods (Kernos, Suppl. 1). 
ed. by R. Higg, Lidge and Athens 1992. 


Towards a Definition of “State Cult” 
for Ancient Athens 


By 


Sara B. Aleshire 


Abstract 

It would be difficult to overestimate or overempha- 
size the role played by religious activities in the 
daily life of the average ancient Athenian. He and 
his wife and children, along with the metics resident 
at Athens and visitors from other Greek cities, par- 
ticipated in religious activities in groups ranging in 
size from the individual household to the entire city- 
state. It is usually not dif ficult to identify the cults of 
the religious corporations nor is it normally difficult 
to recognize the cults practiced and supervised by 
the demes and the post-Kleisthenic tribes. But, al- 
though the term “state cult” has been widely used in 
the scholarly literature, little effort has been ex- 
pended toward defining this term and determining 
the characteristics which differentiate a state cult 
from a private one. An examination of Athenian atti- 
tudes toward public and publicly-financed cult ac- 
tivities indicates that the Athenians themselves were 
well aware of differences between the two types of 
cult, but that they did not speak in such abstract 
terms, preferring to talk of “publicly-financed rites” 
or “publicly-financed sacrifices”. Further examina- 
tion of the forms taken by state control over individ- 
ual cults indicates that, although control took many 
forms and varied from cult to cult, it was primarily 
focused on control over the financial affairs of indi- 
vidual sanctuaries. Finally, it seems clear that if we 
are, from our modem and inherently faulty point of 
view, to denominate a category of state cults, the 
best criterion on which to define that category is evi- 
dence of state control over the continued presence in 
a sanctuary of the votives dedicated there. 


It must be stressed at the outset that this is very 
much still a working paper which has grown 
out of preliminary research and thought at the 
beginning of a project to collect and analyze 
evidence of as many types as possible concem- 


ing ancient Athenian priesthoods. With that 
proviso in mind, what constituted a “state cult” 
in ancient Athens? Can such a cult be distin- 
guished from cults of other types? Or can we 
legitimately use the term “state cult” at all? 

As W.K. Pritchett has put it, “Much of the 
life of the ancient Greek world is lost to us if we 
do not understand that festivals and games with 
their mixture of piety, patriotism and merry- 
making, holy day and holiday alike, were cen- 
tral facts of ancient corporate religion.” For 
this reason it would be difficult to overestimate 
or overemphasize the role played by religious 
activities in the daily life of the average ancient 
Athenian. In fact, religion is so completely en- 


I would like to thank R. Hagg and The Swedish In- 
stitute at Athens for having invited me to present 
this paper at the seminar ‘Ancient Greek Cult Prac- 
tice from the Epigraphical Evidence’. 1 would also 
like to express my appreciation to those participants 
in the seminar who spoke with me. especially 1. 
Malkin, K. Clinton, and M. Jameson. Finally, 1 am 
deeply grateful to J. Binder in Athens and to R.S. 
Stroud and M.B. Richardson in Berkeley for sharing 
both their knowledge of ancient Greek religion and 
their editorial skills and for many hours of lively dis- 
cussion. 


The following abbreviation has been used: 
Asklepieion S.B. Aleshire, The Athenian Ask. 
lepieion, Amsterdam 1989. 


‘W.K, Pritchett, The Greek state at war, Part Il, 
Berkeley 1979, 154, paraphrasing AD. Nock. (Re- 
view of] L. Deubner. Artische Feste, Gnomon 10. 
1934, 295. 
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twined in virtually every aspect of the life of 
ancient times that it would be difficult to indi- 
cate those areas where it did not intervene. The 
Athenian found his life bounded by sacrifices 
from his birth to his death. Before their mar- 
riage his parents were placed under the protec- 
tion of Zeus Teleios and Hera Teleia;? during 
this prenuptial period also, sacrifices and 
prayers were directed to the Tritopatores’ and 
dedications were made to Asklepios in the 
hope of healthy offspring.* On the third day of 
the Apatouria during his first year an Athenian 
child was enrolled in his father’s phratry.> 
When he reached the appropriate age for en- 
rollment in the ephebeia, an anapyt of his hair 
was cut and dedicated.* If a man anticipated 
taking a sea-voyage, he made a sacrifice; on his 
safe return, he made another sacrifice or a dedi- 
cation.’ Every good fortune, every accident— 
from the most trivial to the most significant— 
was an occasion for addressing the gods. The 
city and its individual citizens celebrated festi- 
vals and offered sacrifices to celebrate victory 
in battle.’ The public physicians sacrificed to 
Asklepios twice annually on behalf of both 
themselves and those they had healed.’ No 
month passed without the celebration of a fes- 
tival of greater or lesser magnitude. Much of 
the evidence which would allow us a detailed 
understanding of these cult activities has per- 
ished, both because the activities themselves 
were, for the most part, of a nature which has 
been obscured by the passage of time and 
through simple loss of documentation. But epi- 
graphic evidence often allows a glimpse of the 
rich religious life of ancient Athens. 

As is characteristic of Greek religion in gen- 
eral, few of these cult activities in the daily life 
of the average ancient Athenian were per- 
formed by the individual in privacy. In most 
cases, the individual would be joined by 
others—members of a corporation devoted to 
the worship of a given deity or hero, members 
of his deme or tribe, or, on the most important 
occasions, fellow members of the Athenian 
demos, with their sons, wives, and daughters. 
We can identify a number of different types of 
corporations whose religious activities range 


from the most restricted (the household) to the 
most public (the state). Among the types of 
corporations which can be identified are some 
whose membership was hereditary (gene, phra- 
tries), some whose membership was voluntary 
(eranoi), and some for which the exact qualifi- 
cations for membership have not yet been iden- 
tified or whose qualifications varied (thiasoi 
and koina of orgeones). In addition to member- 
ship in one or more of these corporations, an in- 
dividual citizen would have participated in the 
religious activities of the subdivisions of the 
city (the deme and the tribe) and, most prob- 
ably, in those of the pre-Kleisthenic tribes. The 
Athenian demos was content to delegate most 
or all of the supervision of these cults to those 
directly concemed, even to the extent of allow- 
ing the Kleisthenic tribes to delegate the selec- 
tion of the priests of their eponymous heroes to 
those who had traditionally controlled these 
priesthoods. What is important to note here is 
that the cult associations of a given individual 
were multiple; that is, one did not simply par- 
ticipate in cult at a local level, with the entire 
local group being subsumed within a larger 
group at a higher level, all the way up to the 
level of the state, but that cult associations 
could and usually did cut directly across the po- 
litical hierarchy. The result is that a full map of 
Athenian cult connections, if that were poss- 
ible, would resemble a network or a web more 
closely than a pyramid. The cults of these cor- 
porations and subdivisions of the city are in 


2 Ar. Thesm. 973 with scholia; Plut. Quaest. Rom 
2648. 

’ Phanodemos, FGrHist 325 F6. 

“Cf. Asklepieion 41 for further discussion. 

* CE.C.W. Hedrick, Jr., The decrees of the Demotio- 
nidai (American Classical Studies, 22), Atlanta 
1990, 26 n. 24, 59-60. for further discussion. 

® Plut. Thes. 5; for further discussion, cf. L. Deub- 
ner, Altische Feste, Berlin 1932, 232-234. 

? Anth, Pal. 6.164; IG IP 4357 

* Cf. Pritchemt(supran. 1) 154-229, especially 186- 
189, for further discussion of festivals to celebrate 
victory. 

* 1G IP 772.9-13; for further discussion of the pub- 
lic physicians in Athens and their role in the cult of 
Asklepios, see Asklepieion 94-95. 
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most cases easily distinguished from those at 
higher and lower levels because the corpora- 
tions, tribes, and demes identify themselves 
clearly in their epigraphic documents. But the 
question of state cults is more problematic. 

As long ago as 1956, D.D. Feaver” noted 
that a substantial proportion of the confusion 
about “state” or “public” cults in the scholarly 
literature could be avoided if those who write 
on the subject were more careful to define what 
they mean by “public” or “state”. Nevertheless, 
the term “state cult" has come to be used 
widely among those who discuss various as- 
pects of Athenian religious life. In 1882, Jules 
Martha spoke of the Athenian “divinités na- 
tionales”, and recent scholarly work in English 
has made free use of the term. I can mention 
only a single example: a work on religious au- 
thority speaks of “inclusion of a new foreign 
deity among the official state cults”,"" but this 
example must be considered typical of a wide- 
spread and pervasive concept of Athenian reli- 
gious life. One has the feeling that scholars of 
Greek religion in general and Athenian cult in 
particular respond to the question “What is a 
state cult?” in much the same way a justice of 
the United States Supreme Court is said to have 
responded to the question “What is pornogra- 
phy?": “I don’t know what it is, but I know it 
when I see it." In fact, there seems to be a 
widespread assumption that if the demos regu- 
lated one aspect of a cult it regulated all as- 
pects, and that such regulation automatically 
constitutes evidence that the cult was a “state 
cult”, Perhaps the best example here is that of 
the cult of Athena Polias, where the demos 
controlled virtually every aspect of the major 
festival, the Panathenaia; nevertheless, in this 
most Athenian of cults, the demos left the 
choice of the priestess and many of the details 
of the other festivals in the control of the gene 
which had traditionally enjoyed these perqui- 
sites. 

The only explicit statement of definition, 
that of Robert Schlaifer—‘a state cult is a cult 
so important that the state found itself obliged 
to see to it that the rites were properly carried 
out"’—begs the question and is less than fully 


helpful, for it fails in many cases to allow us to 
say whether an individual cult was or was nota 
“state cult”. Only two lists of such cults have 
been attempted: that of Martha'‘ is by now 
badly out of date and has always suffered from 
inaccuracy caused by the inclusion of deme 
and phratry cults; that of Garland'> is admit- 
tedly selective and suffers from some of the 
same confusion, although in lesser degree. To 
give an individual example, the conflation in 
recent scholarly literature of the priestesses of 
the public cults of Aglauros and Pandrosos (on 
the one hand) and the private cult of Aglauros, 
Pandrosos, and Kourotrophos practiced by the 
genos Salaminioi throws the problem of state 
cults into high relief and has not been dispelled 
by the discovery of a complete decree in honor 
of the public priestess of Aglauros. Labor in 
pursuit of a scholarly definition would be less 
difficult if a greater proportion survived from 
the walls inscribed with the state calendar of 
sacrifices, or if the three decrees conceming the 
establishment of the cult of Bendis’ survived 
in more nearly complete form. Where a more 
comprehensive set of regulations has been pre- 
served, as in the case of the large set of mid- 
fourth-century regulations for the Mysteries,'” 
the general impression is that there existed no 
aspect of public religious behavior which could 
not be subject to state control; but the fact that 


'°D.D. Feaver, “The priesthoods of Athens’, YCS 
15, 1957, 145 n. 75. 

"RSJ. Garland, ‘Religious authonty in Archaic 
and Classical Athens’, BSA 79, 1984, 78. 

"7 | have reproduced the statement as it is generally 
quoted in modern American folklore. It is based, 
however, upon an actual sentence by Potter Stewart, 
writing the majority opinion in Jacobellis v Ohio. 
387 US 184, 197 (1964). 

'R. Schlaifer, CP 38. 1943, 41 n. 13. 

‘J. Martha, Les sacerdoces athéniens (BEFAR 26), 
Paris 1882, 145-175. 

'3 Garland (supra n. 11) 75-123. 

'© 1G VP 136; for further discussion of this cult, see 
R.R. Simms, ‘The Thracian goddess Bendis’, AncW 
18, 1988, 59-76; R. Garland, Introducing new gods, 
Ithaca. NY 1992, 111-114. 

'’ K. Clinton, ‘A law in the City Eleusinion concem- 
ing the Mysteries’, Hesperia 49, 1980, 258-288. 
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the state could regulate an aspect of cult behav- 
ior does not, in the absence of confirming evi- 
dence, mean that it did so in each individual 
case. Here it is also significant that our evi- 
dence is biased in that we tend to have evidence 
of state regulation only in areas where prob- 
lems arose and only in response to such prob- 
lems. In fact, to the best of my knowledge, 
there exists no full enumeration of the means 
by which the city exerted its control over reli- 
gious life and no attempt to specify criteria on 
the basis of which we may define a category of 
“state cults” and identify them as such. 

But before we attempt that definition, we 
should consider whether the Athenians them- 
selves regarded the control exercised by the 
demos over certain religious activities as plac- 
ing the cult with which these activities were 
connected in a special category. That at least 
certain individuals at Athens were quite aware 
of the control exercised by the city and of the 
source and means of that control is apparent 
from a passage in Aristotle's Politics'® and 
from a gloss which appears in a number of the 
lexicographers.” Aristotle notes, with implicit 
reference to Athens, thatthose who wish to es- 
tablish an extreme democracy should consoli- 
date private religious celebrations into a small 
number of public rites, as a device to ensure 
that the populace is intermingled as much as 
possible. The gloss in the lexicographers, 
which appears in its fullest form in the Anec- 
dota Graeca edited by Immanuel Bekker, may 
derive ultimately from a commentary on Dein- 
archos’ speech against Stephanos. It indicates 
that at least one fourth-century orator discussed 
publicly-financed rites, probably in some de- 
tail; the lexicographers are concemed to distin- 
guish publicly-financed rites from those fi- 
nanced by the demes, the gene, and the or- 
geones. We can, therefore, say that at least a 
significant proportion of ancient Athenians 
were cognizant of the control exerted by the 
city over certain cults. Yet it is striking and sig- 
nificant that the Greek speaks of publicly- 
financed rites, sacrifices, festivalsx—but not 
publicly-financed cults. 

Much of the problem lies, in fact, with the 


word “cult”. When we tum to a definition of 
this word we encounter difficulties and differ- 
ences. The English word “cult” is defined by 
the Oxford English Dictionary as “a particular 
form or system of religious worship” and is 
first cited withthatmeaning and with reference 
to an ancient cult from Gladstone's Homer, 
published in 1850. The word derives, of course, 
from the Latin cultus, which comes to signify 
“cult” or “worship” only in the first century 
B.C.,” although it is attested with several other 
meanings in a number of earlier sources.” 
Tuming to the Greek, there seems to be no 
word which can gracefully be translated “cult”. 
Neither Yonge nor Woodhouse gives a listing 
for“ cult”, and lexica which include later Greek 
automatically give Xatpe(a. This word derives 
from a root signifying “hired labor”, and before 
the first century B.C., only one author uses 
Aatpeta with a religious significance: Plato 
twice” speaks of “service” of the god or gods, 
but in each case he must specify tod Ge00 or 
Gedv. It is obvious that if the average ancient 
Athenian did not think in terms of cults, the 
concept “state cult” would have had no mean- 
ing for him. Thus, when speaking of Athenian 
religious activities, it is truer to the ancient 
Athenian evidence and attitudes to speak of 
specific cult activities and to say “publicly- 
financed sacrifices" or “publicly-financed 
rites”. But the concept of cult is, nevertheless, 
useful and may be employed to say something 
significant about Greek religion if we remem- 
ber that it is no more than an analytical tool of 
modem scholarship. For our purposes, we may 
define “cult” as a complex of religious activi- 
ties concentrated on one or more deities or he- 
roes and including prayer, ritual, sacrifice, and 
dedication. We must be careful, however, to 
avoid an excessively rigid system of cat- 


8 Arist. Pol. 1319625. 

'° Harpokration 90.3 = Din. Fr. XVIII.3; I. Bekker, 
AnecdotaGraeca, Berlin 1814, Il 240.28. 

© Cf. OLD s.v. cultus 10; Varro Ling. 6.79. 

™ Calp. Ecl. 236; Plaut. Rudens 294, Merc. 832: 
CIL VAIl 2532, 7989, 25998, 26121. 

2 PI. Ap. 23c, Phdr. 244e, 
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egories. A simple opposition between “state” 
and “private” cults will not work, forthe oppo- 
site of “state” is not “private” but a whole con- 
tinuum of cults with greater or lesser restric- 
tions on participation in their activities. 

Let us now tum to look at the control the city 
exercised over each of these types of behavior. 
The demos could and did order the herald, the 
priests and priestesses, and other officials, both 
sacred and not, to pray and to curse (and to re- 
scind curses),?? and on occasion specified at 
least a portion of the prayer or curse, but, by 
and large, left this activity in the hands of indi- 
viduals and corporations.“ Although much 
was probably left to traditional norms, ritual 
appears to have been regulated with some thor- 
oughness, at least in those aspects which af- 
fected the well-being or evxooy(a of the entire 
city. Little enough evidence of this regulatory 
activity survives, however, and what does sur- 
vive is often couched in terms sufficiently 
opaque and cryptic to elude modem scholarly 
certainty and occasion much debate. Sacrifice 
also appears often to have been regulated quite 
thoroughly, and the city required its magis- 
trates, both sacred and otherwise, to sacrifice 
on behalf of the Athenian demos, one of its 
constituent groups, or some group of private 
citizens. The thoroughness of this regulation 
may derive especially from the fact that sacrifi- 
cial animals were often purchased with funds 
provided by the state, and, in some cases, the 
proceeds from the sale of the hides went to the 
city. Nevertheless, it seems methodologically 
risky to argue that all cults for which the state 
provided sacrificial animals are to be con- 
sidered state cults; similarly, the state provided 
for burial at public expense but in private areas 
for certain individuals who did not die in war 
and held no other official capacity at the time 
when they died.?6 The practice of dedication 
was probably more closely regulated than most 
modem scholarly work on Greek religion tends 
to imply. The most obvious aspect of state ac- 
tivity here consists of dedications made by the 
Athenian demos or one of its constituent 
groups; it is natural enough that the state would 
be concerned to ensure the continued presence 


of these items in the sanctuaries in which they 
had been dedicated. But the placing of even a 
small dedication by an individual acting in a 
private capacity must in many temples have re- 
quired the consent of the priest in charge of the 
sanctuary and in some cases of the financial of- 
ficials chosen to supervise the treasures of that 
deity. Indeed, some evidence suggests that 
Priests and tamiai supervised the placement of 
dedications in order to facilitate the task of en- 
suring their continued presence in the temple.” 
It is precisely in this area of the supervision of 
votives that we possess—in the form of inven- 
tories inscribed on stone—the most abundant 
and consistent evidence of state control over 
one aspect of cult activity. Tullia Linders has 
recently shown that the treasures of the gods 
were available for state use only in extraordi- 
nary circumstances,?* but, in any case, the mo- 
tives for state supervision of even small private 
dedications can be understood easily. 

The establishment of state control overa cult 
which already existed in the city or over a cult 
supervised by one of the regional Attic cult as- 
sociations must have been an event requiring a 
substantial amount of legislation. If this legis- 
lation were passed all at one time in the case of 
each individual cult, it is perhaps surprising 
that no example has survived. Since it is un- 
likely that all cults under state control came to 
be so before the earliest inscribed public docu- 
ments, this fact suggests that the establishment 
of state control was probably accomplished in 
a gradual manner, with individual aspects of 
cult activity coming to be regulated by state de- 


2 1G UP? 302, as restored by RS. Stroud, Hesperia 
40, 162 no. 23; 112.6, 114.6; SEG XXI 469.33; Plut. 
Alc. 22.5, Quaest. Rom. 275d. 

4 See IG II? 1283.20-24 for control by a koinon of 
orgeones over the prayers of its priest and priestess. 
2 1G IF 1496.1V.65-151. 

% 1G AP 5187, 5213. 

278.B, Aleshire, Asklepios at Athens, Amsterdam 
1991, 41-46. 

 T. Linders, ‘Gods. gifts, society’, in T. Linders 
and G. Nordquist, edd. Gifts to the gods: Proceed- 
ings of the Uppsala symposium 1985 (Boreas. 15). 
Uppsala 1987, 116-122. 
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cree or law one by one. It has been suggested 
that /G P 3 represents the assumption in the 
early fifth century B.C. of state control over the 
Herakleia of the Marathonian Tetrapolis:?? 
close reading of this inscription, however, indi- 
cates that it is concemed rather with the ap- 
pointment of agonothetai for these games (a 
magistracy which apparently already existed) 
and the means by which the Herakleia were fi- 
nanced. The inscription, therefore, reflects not 
the establishment of state control over the fes- 
tival, but the extension of democratic means of 
appointment to those magistracies by which 
the state exercised its control. 

Here it is significant that in most instances 
the city regulated the form and the financial as- 
pects of cult activities rather than their content. 
That is, the demos might direct a specific 
sacred official to sacrifice on a specifically ap- 
pointed day a certain type of animal to the deity 
for whom he was competent to sacrifice, but 
the specific actions required for the sacrifice 
would be dictated by tradition. Similarly, the 
state controlled the priest's perquisites from 
those sacrifices which were publicly financed. 
What is significant here is that the Athenian 
demos regulates the form and the finances of 
cult—the extemals, if you will—but not the 
content, which is governed in large part by tra- 
dition and interpreted by the priests, exegetai, 
and manteis. 

The exact degree and form taken by state su- 
pervision over cult activities varies from cult to 
cult and varies quite widely. It is for this reason 
that a category of “state cult” into which indi- 
vidual cults of specific deities are placed if they 
meet a certain small group of criteria is so mis- 
leading. I must content myself here with enu- 
merating only afew of the many ways in which 
the Athenian people supervised the religious 
activities in which its citizens, the resident 
metics, visiting foreigners, and their wives and 
children engaged. The state ensured that proper 
behavior was observed in sacred places and 
that impure persons were denied access to most 
sanctuaries. Officials of the demos often super- 
vised the collection of sacrifices.“ The demos 
on occasion legislated conceming sanctuary 


boundaries,’! but often placed the implementa- 
tion of that legislation and the specific determi- 
nation of the boundaries themselves in the 
hands of specially appointed individuals. Many 
festivals were placed under the supervision of 
either the basileus or the archon, and the basi- 
leus participated in certain festivals in his of fi- 
cial capacity. In some cults, the state controlled 
the selection of the priest or priestess, but in 
other cults (including some of the most import- 
ant in Athens) these appoinuments were left in 
the hands of the gene who had traditionally en- 
joyed this perquisite. The first decree concem- 
ing the priestess of Athena Nike suggests that 
the state might modify this privilege and create 
from a pluralist priesthood one for which the 
demos required the appoinument of a priest 
from the Athenian citizen body at large.” It is 
in general true, however, that cults introduced 
to Athens during the historical period were 
served by priests or priestesses selected, either 
for life or on a periodic basis, from the entire 
citizen body, while many of the traditional 
cults continued to be served by priests and 
priestesses chosen from the gene. Moreover, it 
is important to note also that evidence of litiga- 
tion over gentile priesthoods and priestly per- 
quisites in the state courts during the fourth 
century B.C. does not automatically indicate 
that the cults concemed were fully public in na- 
ture; whatever concemed the public interest 
was “public” regardless of the nature of the 
priesthood or the cult.’* Oracles concerning 
State matters were preserved in the state ar- 
chives.“ Also kept by the state and presumably 
preserved in the state archives were lists of 
those entitled to participate in processions and 
festivals.’ The Athenian demos required its 


® R. Schlaifer, ‘Demon of Paiania, Priest of Ascle- 
pus’, HSCP 54, 1943. 35 n. 2. 

Cf eg. IGI' 78. 

“Eg. IGIP 204, 

2 IGP 345-7. 

“Cf. Feaver (supra n. 10) 145 for further discus- 
sion. 

™ Cf. Dem. 21 (Meid.) 52. 43.66. 

% For further discussion, see W.S. Ferguson, ‘Or- 
geonika’, in Hesperia Suppl. 8, 1949, 143-144 
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magistrates and other officials to sacrifice rou- 
tinely on behalf of the state, its constituent 
groups, its allies, and other individuals. On 
occasion, the city required its magistrates, both 
sacred and secular, tocontribute to a fund for a 
special sacred puspose or for the greater glory 
of an individual cult.’’ The Athenian demos, 
through boards of hieropoioi, financed (at least 
in part)"* and supervised construction in many 
sanctuaries. And it is with the control of finan- 
cial affairs that we can best see the action of 
State supervision over individual cults. 

In cults of greatest importance, the demos, 
through its various agents, supervised financial 
affairs almost constantly and in the smallest de- 
tail. The state supported a number of cults 
either through taxation or through the imposi- 
tion of fees on those participating in cult activ- 
ities.?° Most deities also owned property which 
was leased out. In some cases, the tamiai or 
epistatai supervised the lease directly, and the 
payment was often made in kind; in other 
cases, however, the property was leased for the 
deity by the xwAntat under the supervision of 
the Bases to produce an income in cash 
rather than in kind.“' In the latter instance, in 
view of restrictions on the direct use by the 
state of dedications, the presence of dedica- 
tions made éx tav 100 cod npooddwv suggest 
strongly that this cash was transferred directly 
to the sacred owners of the property to be used 
for sacred purposes. The state often paid 
priestly salaries’? and in some cases provided 
priestly housing.*? The state also controlled the 
allocation of certain priestly perquisites, such 
as a Seat in the proedria at the Theatre. At the 
end of each year the priests and priestesses of 
those cults whose financial affairs were under 
the control of the demos were required to sub- 
mit their accounts to the boule and demos for 
eb8vva, and, in the case of the smaller sanctu- 
aries, the priests themselves “handed over" the 
dedications of the past year to their successors. 
In the larger sanctuaries, specially appointed 
taylor and émotdtar answerable directly to 
the demos were chosen to ensure the continued 
presence in the sanctuary of those votives 
which had been dedicated there; they, rather 


than the priests and priestesses themselves, 
participated in the ceremony of “handing over” 
(napaSoaic). From our point of view, it is this 
procedure of “handing over” which provides 
the most obvious instance of state control over 
the finances of a cult. A substantial number of 
records of the napdBoms of various boards 
were inscribed on stone and survive in more or 
less complete states of preservation. These in- 
scriptions form what is, from our inherently 
faulty point of view, the only viable basis for 
deciding whether an individual cult is to be 
considered public or private. On the basis of 
this criterion, those cults whose votives were 
under the supervision of the Tamiai of Athena 
and the Tamiai of the Other Gods (both the 
separate and combined boards), or of the 
Epistatai of Artemis Brauronia, or of the 
Epistatai Eleusinothen and the Tamiai toiv 
@Geoiv, or of the priest of Asklepios qualify for 
the rubric “public” or “state” cult. A few more 
cults, such as that of the Hero Doctor, should 
be added on the basis of the preservation of in- 
ventories (primarily of the type known as 
xa@alpemc) which indicate that the state on oc- 
casion appointed commissions to supervise the 
finances and the votives in these sanctuaries. 

It is clear from the preceding discussion that 
we must examine each cult individually to de- 
termine whether it is to be considered public or 
private, for many sanctuaries must have been 
shared by cults of both types. It is therefore im- 
possible on the basis of the evidence we now 
have to set up a profile of a “typical state cult”. 


* Cf. e.g. IG II? 772.9-13, Agora XV 167.10-11. 
"Eg. 1G IP? 2336. 

* CE IG I" 1307-8. 

“ R. Schlaifer, ‘Notes on Athenian public cults’, 
HSCP 51, 1940, 240; W.S. Ferguson (supra n. 35) 
142-144; F. Sokolowski, "Fees and taxes in the 
Greek cults’, HTAR 47, 1954, 153-164; Asklepieion 
98-100 

© Eg. IG IP 1672.252-262 

“| M.B. Walbank, Hesperia 52. 1983, 100-135. 
177-231 = SEG XXXIII 167-171; Ashlepieion 97- 
98. 

2 7G 1534.9-11, 35.4-7. 

“1G AP 1672.17, 74, 127, 293, perhaps to be re- 
stored in 77. 
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Because of the preservation of that evidence, 
we will inevitably fail to include under the 
“state cult” rubric certain cults most of whose 
ceremonies and affairs would have unhesitat- 
ingly been placed in a “state-controlled” or 
“state-financed” category by an ancient Athe- 
nian. What is important to note here is that, al- 
though the state controlled many aspects of 
various cults, the widely varying nature of 
those cults inhibits the establishment of a cat- 
egory of “state cult” with points of control 
which can be checked off as if on a list. These 
inherent limitations contributed to the weaker 
impact of the democratic state on religious than 
on political life, especially in the area of the im- 
it democratic goal of broadening participa- 
tion by all classes of citizens. It is also import- 
ant to emphasize that a category of public cults 
cannot be considered to have been static for the 
history of Athens; we have no evidence that a 
public cult might be “taken private” (to borrow 
a term from American business slang)“ or 
even that lack of interest might cause a cult no 
longer to be of sufficient concern to be con- 
sidered public. But it is clear that the inclusion 


of an individual cult under the “public” rubric 
in the late fifth or fourth century B.C. inno way 
indicates that it was always so. Nevertheless, 
the criteria outlined above provide a group of 
cults which may be studied in greater or lesser 
detail, as the evidence warrants, and which 
form the basis for an examination of priest- 
hoods which can further our progress along the 
road “Towards a Definition of ‘State Cult’ for 
Ancient Athens.” 


Sara B. Aleshire 
Department of Classics 


University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


“ Jack P. Friedman, ed., Barron's Dictionary of 
Business Terms, Hauppage, NY 1987, 567, “Taking 
private: the acquisition of the entire outstanding 
stock of a company by an individual or small group 
for the purpose of removing the company from pub- 
lic trading on the stock exchanges.” 


The Epidauria and the Arrival of Asclepius in Athens 


By 
Kevin C. 


Abstract 

The Epidauria, celebrated during the Mysteria, prob- 
ably on Boedromion 17, commemorate the arrival of 
Asclepius in Athens and his myesis in the Eleusinion 
in the year 420. This festival within a festival in- 
volved a procession, administered by the archon 
eponymous, during which the mystai remained at 
home: there was also a great sacrifice: and the day 
evidently ended with a pannychis. 

A fragment of a fifth-century sacred law from the 
‘Agora provides some additional information. Ac- 
cording to the most probable restoration it appears 
that at this time sacred officials from Epidauros took 
part in this festival, therefore in the procession, sac- 
rifice. and pannychis. 

An improved text and close reading of /G IP 
4960, frg. a, the chronicle of Telemachos, the man 
who established a shrine for Asclepius on the south 
slope of the Acropolis, allow us to clarify certain cir- 
cumstances of the god's arrival in Athens. There is 
no evidence, for example, that he was accompanied 
by a live serpent. Nor is there any evidence that his 
statue was kept at the house of Sophocles. The text 
also allows us to surmise the relationship of Telema- 
chos to the Eumolpidae and Kerykes in the task of 
establishing the new worship of Asclepius in 
Athens. 

Documentation concerning the administration of 
the Mysteries around this time permits at least a hy- 
pothetical reconstruction of the forces that influ- 
enced the Eleusinian priestly clans, in collaboration 
with the sacred officials of Epidauros, to bring As- 
clepius to the Eleusinion in 420. 


Beginnings of cults at Athens are usually lost. 
But chance has kindly preserved an exception- 
ally large amount of evidence, in fragmentary 
form, relating to the early years of the cult of 
Asclepius, and so we are fortunate to get a pre- 
cious glimpse of the momentous beginning of 
amajor cult. 


linton 


In memory of Sterling Dow 


One extraordinary document is a chronicle 
inscribed on stone by a certain Telemachos and 
set up in the sanctuary of Asclepius on the 
South Slope of the Acropolis. In it Telemachos 
lists what were to him significant events in the 
early years of the sanctuary, i.e. mostly his own 
contributions.' From this chronicle and other 
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Aleshire. S.B. Aleshire, The Athenian Ask- 

Asklepieion lepieion: The people. their dedica- 
tions, and the inventories, Amster- 
dam 1989. 

Aleshire.  eadem, Asklepios at Athens: Epi- 

Asklepios graphic and prosopographic essays 
on Athenian healing cults, Amster- 
dam 1991. 

Beschi L. Beschi, I] monumento di Telema- 
chos, fondatore dell’ Asklepieion 
ateniese’, ASAtene 29/30, 1967/68. 
381-436. 

Clinton, Myth and cult: the iconography of 

Iconography the Eleusinian Mysteries (ActaAth- 
8°, 11), Stockholm 1992. 

Clinton, idem, The sacred officials of the 

Sacred Eleusinian Mysteries (TAPS, 64, pt. 

Officials 3, Philadelphia, 1974). 

Clinton, tdem, ‘Sacrifice at Eleusis’. in Early 
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IG IP 4961 + 4960, associated by Beschi. A partial 
text ts presented below, p. 21. 

Aleshire, Asklepicion, 7-13, 23-24, presents a 
convenient survey of the ancient evidence and mod- 
em discussion of Asclepius’ arrival and the found- 
ing of the City Asclepicion. 
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considerations we can deduce the precise year 
in which cult of Asclepius was established in 
central Athens: 420 B.C. Other evidence, as we 
shall see, gives us the precise day. In that year 
Asclepius arrived in the midst of the celebra- 
tion of the Mysteria, in the month of 
Boedromion, and his arrival left a permanent 
imprint on the Eleusinian festival. Forever af- 
terward the day of Asclepius’ arrival was 
known as the Epidauria, a small festival for As- 
clepius within the larger festival for Demeter 
and Kore. 


The date of the festival. The Epidauria took 
place apparently on Boedromion 17. Our main 
testimonium is Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 
4.17: "Hy piv &) ‘Embavplwv jyépa. Ta 5° 
‘Eméavpia peta npdppnotv te Kal iepeia 
Bedpo pveiv ‘AGnvatois natpiov én Gvote 
bevtépg toutl 5 évopicav ‘AoxAnmod Evexa, 
én & euimoay aintdv FKovta ‘EmSaupdéev 
Gye pvotnplwv.? The prorrhesis took place on 
Boedromion 15, the Gabe pvorat on the six- 
teenth. It is difficult to determine with cer- 
tainty whether the lepeta Bedpo was (1) the 
same day as the GAahe pvtota, (2) the 
Prorrhesis, or (3) as GE. Mylonas suggested, 
the day after the GAae pvotat‘ The latter 
seems unlikely: since meetings of the Boule 
and Demos were held on the eighteenth, this 
was apparently a day of religious inactivity; 
consequently, the only unassigned day is the 
seventeenth, which ought then to be assigned 
to the Epidauria.> The iepeta Se0po, accord- 
ingly, should be Boedromion 15 or 16. The 
point that Philostratus is making is that the Ep- 
idauria constituted a second main day of sacri- 
fice (ém Gvotg devtépg), the first being pre- 
sumably the lepeta Sedpo. The conjunction te 
xa( may indicate that the prorrhesis and sacri- 
fice took place on the same day, the day that 
was called ‘Ayupydc. The term rpdppnorg is 
not used elsewhere to designate this entire day, 
so we may infer that Philostratus simply refers 
to the two main activities that took place on the 
“Ayvpuds. This is reinforced by the fact that 
there was apparently no (significant) sacrifice 
on the day of the GAaSe pvorat.® It seems best, 


therefore, to understand that the rpdppnong and 
lepeia Sedpo (the first main sacrifice) took 
place on the fifteenth (the ‘Ayupyiéc), and that 
the second sacrifice to which Philostratus re- 
fers took place on the seventeenth, the Epidau- 
tia. 

But why was this Asclepian festival within 
the Mysteries called Epidauria rather than As- 
clepieia? It is not enough to say that the name 
would then be the same as the main festival at 
Athens for Asclepius. They could have differ- 
entiated this festival by calling it the Asclepieia 
atthe Mysteries, or something of the sort. More 
importantly, we know that at this time the As- 
clepieia did not exist. So it was cenainly open 
to the Athenians to call this day Asclepieia if 
they so desired. For some reason the connec- 
tion with Epidaurus was so important that it 
had to be incorporated in the name of the festi- 
val. 


Agoratext. A fragment of a sacred law from the 
Agora, which Sterling Dow and | will publish, 
helps to give us an answer.’ Its date lies be- 
tween 420 and 404. It seems to belong to the 
code of laws edited by Nikomachos; if this is 
correct, it must be dated between 410 and 404." 


2 “It was the day of the Epidauria. After the Prorhe- 
sis and the ‘Hither the Victims’ it was ancestral cus- 
tom for the Athenians to celebrate the Mysteries 
with a second sacrifice. This they were accustomed 
to do for Asclepius, since they initiated him when he 
came from Eprdaurus, late for the Mysteries.” 

>P. Foucart, Les Mystéres d'Eleusis, Paris 1914, 
308-317; S. Dow. ‘Athenian decrees of 216-212 
B.C.", HSCP 48, 1937. esp. 111-120. 

“ Eleusis and the Eleusinian Mysteries, Princeton 
1961, 250-251. 

* Dow (supran.3) 113; J. Mikalson, The sacred and 
civil calendar of the Athenian year. Princeton 1975, 
57-58. 

Clinton, ‘Sacrifice’, 77-78 

7 Agora Inv. No. 1 7471. | am grateful to S. Dow for 
allowing me to quote past of it here. 

* This of course is not the place to discuss the frag- 
ment's relation to the code. The most recent discus- 
sion of the code: P.J. Rhodes, ‘The Athenian code of 
laws, 410-399 B.C.”. JHS 111, 1991, 87-100. 
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Col. 11 

15 vacat “Embalvptlois ---] 
H Aépe(tpoc hiepetan) 
HHAAAA hiep[opvépom) 
H GxolAoveoic} 
H Ld] plopoig) 

20 v [anépetpa ] 


The column to the left of this one ends above 
the beginning of this excerpt, with a verb; but 
Column II has prices in the margins, so it 
resembles a sacred calendar.” Dow rec- 
ognized that something new started in line 
16, with the large sum of 100 drachmas, fol- 
lowed by additional large sums in the next 
three lines. Line 15, he realized, must represent 
the date. The reference to Demeter in line 16 
suggested that the context might have been the 
Mysteries. It then became clear to me that in 
line 15 the date was expressed by means of the 
festival name, i.e. “at the Epidauria.” This re- 
ceives some immediate reinforcement from 
line 9, which can hardly be restored in any 
other way but as ¢plopoic] (the phi is in 
rasura), and the only ¢poupo( connected witha 
religious festival in the vicinity of Athens were 
those at the sanctuary of Asclepius in Epidau- 
rus. 

In line 16 the sum of Dr 100 is too large for 
a sacrificial victim. The same sum appears in 
the calendar edited by Nikomachos at the end 
of the century, as a payment to the Priestess [of 
Demeter],'° which is there called andépetpa. 
Fees called hiep(e)aouva, which could also be 
paid to priests, are much smaller than this and 
So are out of the question here. If the Dr 100 in 
line 16 represents apometra, then the large 
amounts that follow ought to belong to the 
same category. But Dr 240 is large even for 
apometra. The word that follows the sum of Dr 
240, hiep[-, ought therefore to be a plural; and 
so hieplogavtei] is excluded, as Dow realized. 
Somewhere the term axépetpa should be re- 
stored. The absence of an amount of money in 
line 20 suggests that the place for andyetpa 
may be there, as the designation for the 
amounts listed in lines 17-19. Thus the order 
here would be the same as in Hesperia 4, 1935, 


p. 21, lines 75-76: first, name(s) of priest(s), 
then the term axdpetpa. 

In line 18, no other restoration seems poss- 
ible but Gxo[Aoveorc), and in the following 
line, as already mentioned, ¢p[opoic). 


The Epidaurian officials. The Epidauria, the 
presence of the Epidaurian Phrouroi, and the 
plurality of the official whose title began with 
huep[---] further suggest that the Hier[- --] 
ought to be the officials associated with the 
®povpot at Epidaurus, namely the iepoyvapo- 
ves. They appear with the Phrouroi in the 
sacred laws JG IV? 40-41,"' the second of 
which reads as follows: 


IGIV? 41 


161 ‘Acoxhamér @iev Bo- 
v époeva Kal hopovaois 

20 pov éporva cal hopovaa- 
tc Bov @éARav. én tod B 
OLD Tov ‘AoxAamod BvE- 
v tadta Kal Kadaiéa. ave- 
évto t01 'AoxAamar gep- 

25 vav xpiBav péeByspvov o- 
mupov hep(Sippvov oiv- 
ov hep(terav. oxéAos t6 
Tpatov Pods napSEvto t- 
[GO]: 6161, t0 & Gtepov tol i- 

30 [apo]uvapoves gle]pdabo: t- 
[od Se]utépo toic dorboi- 
[c Bovto, t]d 8 Gtepov toli]s 
[dpoupoic 56vto Kal tév]- 
[S008{81a]. vacat 


* Below line 20 there is another numeral in the mar- 
gin, H, but it was apparently added (with the unpre- 
served rest of this new line) after the document was 
published: line 21 is the last line in the column. Only 
the lower parts of these two columns are preserved. 
” Frag. C = Hesperia 4, 1935, 21, lines 75-76. For a 
description of the fragments see S. Dow, Hesperia 
40, 1961, 58-73. 

" Edited by F. Sokolowski, LSCG, as no. 60. Com- 
parison with /G IV? 40 shows that the restorations in 
lines 34-35 are certain. 
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According to /G IV? 41, of the two bulls to be 
sacrificed, the god gets the furst leg of the first 
bull (lines 27-29), the Hieromnemones are to 
take the second leg of this bull (lines 29-30). 
The Aoidoi are to take the first leg of the sec- 
ond bull (lines 30-32), and the Phrouroi the 
second leg (lines 32-33). This distribution 
shows these three groups listed in descending 
order of importance. The same order—Hier- 
omnemones, Aoidoi, Phrouroi—reappears in 
the Agora fragment if the Aoidoi of the Epidau- 
rian law are to be identified with the 
GKo[A0v8o1c] of the Agora fragment. 

L.H. Jeffery argued that the Phrouroi at Epi- 
daurus consisted of two men who acted as lead- 
ers and an unknown number of men serving un- 
der them."? In her view, the Phrouroi performed 
some kind of military guard duty at the sanctu- 
ary. The Hieromnemones numbered four," and 
sometimes made dedications as pairs.'* The 
number of Phrouroi in any case was always 
more than two. Further support for the number 
of Phrouroi (as more than two) can be found in 
the Epidaurian law that we have just consid- 
ered, JG IV? 40/41. It is most unlikely that the 
(four) Hieromnemones, who were the more im- 
portant officials, were awarded less meat than 
the Phrouroi; so the Phrouroi must have num- 
bered at least four. The same holds for the Ao- 
idoi. 

The four Hier{omnemones], according to the 
Agora fragment, receive apometra of Dr 60 
apiece. If the Phrouroi numbered four, they got 
Dr 25 apiece; and the Ako[louthoi] received 
the same amount. 

In the present context the Phrouroi surely 
performed primarily a sacral function, rather 
than a military one. This is consistent also with 
their appearance in the Epidaurian sacred laws, 
IG IV? 40/41, and with the occurrence of a 
Phrourarchos together with a priest in an early 
building account, /G IV? 102, line 10. These 
are the only documents in which the Epidau- 
rian Phrouroi appear in a context. The small 
number of Phrouroi, probably just four, argues 
against attributing to them any senous military 
function. While they most likely began their in- 
stitutional existence with a military purpose, by 


now their original duties must have been mod- 
ified to a considerable extent. At this time they 
were probably charged with maintaining order 
and performing police duties within the sanctu- 
ary — an important task for a sanctuary which 
contained a considerable number of precious 
objects and attracted a steady stream of patients 
and worshippers. The three Hierophylakes at 
the Asclepieion in Athens would have had sim- 
ilar duties.'® 

In Attica sanctuary officials called ¢povpot 
are unattested. Hieromnemones exist but are 
rare, occurring mainly in demes and certain 
other corporations. They did not exist in the 
cult of the Mysteria, nor did they exist in the 
cult of Asclepius on the South Slope of the 
Acropolis. Therefore, since it happens to be 
impossible to identify these Phrfouroi] and 
Hier[omnemones] with two homonymous 
bodies of officials in Athens, the context of 
the “Epidauria” naturally suggests that we 
identify them with precisely these two bodies 
that are attested at Epidaurus. However, 
whether we can identify, in addition, the 
Akolouthoi here with the Epidaurian Aoidoi, is 
questionable. If these groups of officials are 
identical, there seems to be no reason (as F. 
Graf pointed out to me) why the same title 
would not have been used for both. It seems 
therefore necessary to conclude that the Athe- 
nian Epidauria required a different sort of offi- 
cial but one who had a similar rank as the 
Gordo(. The function of the axdAovder will be 
discussed below. 

Although the Agora fragment is small, the 
restorations are practically inevitable. The 
conclusion seems inescapable that Epidaurian 
officials participated each year in the Athenian 
Epidauria. And that explains the unusual name, 


"LH, Jeffery, ‘Two inscriptions from Iria’, Arch- 
Delt 21A, 1966, 18-24. At Epidaurus Phrouroi ap- 
pear in the following documents: IG IV? 2-7, 40/41, 
305; a Phrourarchos in 42.7, 102.9. 

"Cf IG IV? 167-168, 

“ CF IGIV? 154-158, 

'S They are attested only in /G IT? 1739. A.D. 171/2. 
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Epidauria. Furthermore, it is important to keep 
in mind that the festival marked the beginning 
of the worship of Asclepius at Athens (Paus. 
2.26.8): ta yap ‘AorAnmeia evpioxw ta 
émgaviotata (yeyovéta) €& ‘Embavpov. 
tobto pev yap ‘ASnvatot, tic tweens Abyovus, 
“AoxAnm@® petabodven, Thy rwépav torimy 
"Embavpia dvondloun Kal Gedv ax’ éxetvou 
gaoiv ‘AoxAnmév agin vopiobivat.'® Since 
the festival commemorated the arrival of As- 
clepius in Athens, and Epidaurian officials 
played a role in that festival, it is surely right to 
infer that Epidaurian officials of the same type 
took part in the arrival itself. That some offi- 
cials from Epidaurus would have been present 
at the arrival is of course not surprising, but 
now we know their titles and the fact that, at 
least for some period of time in the fifth cen- 
tury, they retumed year after year to participate 
in the celebration of the god's arrival. 


The Chronicle of Telemachos. As mentioned 
earlier, the year of the arrival of Asclepius, 
420, can be inferred with virtual certainty from 
achronicle inscribed by a man named Telema- 
chos;'” it was he who built for the newly ar- 
rived god the sanctuary which eventually be- 
came the City Asclepieion. The inscription, on 
a support for a votive relief,"* announces that in 
the year 420 Asclepius “went up from Zea” to 
the Eleusinion during the Greater Mysteries. 
The text of /G IP 4960, frag. a (EM 8821), as 
revised from autopsy (Fig. /),!? with JG IP 
4961 (here = lines 1-6), which I could not ex- 
amine, reads as follows (with Beschi's line- 
numbering): 


([T)nAgpayos l8[ptoato to t]- LTOIX 20 
[e]pdv xat tov Bwlyov tan ‘Ao]- 
[oxA}nmar npar[oc Kat ‘Yyn]- 

[ela], tots ‘Aoo[xAnma5ai)- 

5 [¢ Kai tlaic “Aco[xAnmé 6vy)- 
[atpacnv] xa[t ] 


| 

JUIEL... JME. ETOIX. 19 
L. G)veBoy Ze66[€}- 

10 [v Muormptlois tots peya- 
[Aoig Kat]tiyeto é¢ 10 "EA- 


ITOIX. 18 


[evotvio]v: Kql oixoBbev 
[petarepydyevos S1a[x]- 
[6vos Hylavev Bedpe 4° G- 

15 [puatoc) ThAdpaxols] xa[t}- 
[4 ypnon 6c: dua HAsev “Yy- 
[fea Kai) ottax [5p 06n 

[td lepd)v t65e Grav rt 


[ Aotvg{]k0 dpxovtog Ku- 420/19 
20 [Savtt5]o: ‘"Apyéac’ ém to- 419/18 

[Ut0 of K]tipuxecrip eof 

[tov 1] xwpfo ai Ena 

émexdAjvcay rojoa ‘Av- 

[noav ... ext to}bto ev- 418/17 
25 [....... Edgnpog)] &d t- 417/16 

[ovto . ‘ J 

lacuna 


Readings and Restorations 


By Kénte except: 1-3 Kéhler 3 fin.6 Beschi 
89 6 tv ‘E}mb[atpwh [‘AcoixAnmédc] 
Beschi 9 d]ved@av Dragoumis éASdv prio- 
res 9 fin. idem 10-11 Usener 12 init. 


‘or I find that the most famous shrines of Ascle- 
pius are derived from Epidaurus. Indeed the Atheni- 
ans, who say they let Asclepius participate in their 
Mysteries, call this day ‘Epidauria’ and they say that 
from that moment Asclepius was worshipped by 
them.” 

" Possibly of Achamai, PA. 13561; see Aleshire, 
Asklepios, 127. 

"1G UP 4961 + 4960, associated by Beschi, 381- 
436, 511-517. Beschi, AAA 1982, 31-43, 
showed that the dedicatory inscription was inscribed 
on the stand that held a relief depicting on one side 
Asclepius, Hygieia, and Telemachos, on the other 
side on the left the propylon of the new Asclepicion 
and on the far right a ship and waves, representing 
the harbor at Zea, 

| examined the stone in June, 1987 and again in 
November, 1991. The top of the stand, /G Ul? 4961, 
was moved tothe National Museum in 1969, and 
was inaccessible during my brief visits. I am grateful 
to D. Peppas-Delmouzou for allowing me to study 
these stones and for providing the excellent photo- 
graph of EM 8821. 

Note that the EM Inv. No. of /G II? 4960 frag, b is 
8823, not 8822 as in Beschi. The surface of EM 
8822 is rather fresh, suggesting that it was protected 
from the weather. 
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of Telemachos, /G IF 4960, frag. a (Athens, Epi 


Courtesy D. Peppi 
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Girard 13-14 &p)a[xovta Korte &14[kovov 


Dragoumis &a[xbvog Clinton 15-16 
TrAé)naxols xJa[ta = xpmoud)¢ —Kutsch 
Tnaleludyo —onlalnaviavrolg == Kéirte 


éxjal[navra@vto)s Foucart 14] &{ppa &yovtols 
Wilamowitz 23 Dragoumis [51exwA}voav 
Hiller 24 init. Kutsch 24-25 ev[etmac: 
EGgnuoc Dragoumis evi[rnoav? Kutsch 
evl(riqoav Beschi. 


Epigraphical Commentary 


Line 8: ‘E]m8{cropwht in Beschi’s restoration, 6 év 
“E]mB{copwh ("AoaicAnméc]. is impossible. In the 
center of the ninth stoichos there is a faint trace, pet- 
haps spurious, of the lower part of a vertical stroke: 
if the trace is genuine, only iota, tau, of psi is poss- 
ible. A similar trace, but here a positive stroke, is 
visible in the next stoichos. In the 11th stoichos the 
lower two strokes of a four-barred sigma are pre- 
served; the lowest stroke descends below the level 
of neighboring letters, as sigma sometimes does 
elsewhere in this document: a good example occurs 
in line 13, where sigma and delta are side by side in 
the 14th and 15th stoichoi; sigma is certain. 

In the 16th stoichos a trace of an oblique stroke 
can be seen in the lower right comer. Delta and chi 
can be ruled out; the trace is not at the correct angle 
for chi, and there is no horizontal stroke at the bot- 
tom. Alpha and lambda can also be ruled out be- 
cause the distance between their legs elsewhere in 
this document (see especially the lambda in the next 
line) is approximately 0.010 m., so that if either let- 
ter occurred here its left leg ought to be visible, since 
the surface of the stone is preserved up to a distance 
of 0.013 m. to the left of the right leg. Moreover the 
fact that in line 10 the legs of the mu are 0.013 m. 
apart suggests that the letter here is indeed a mu. 
And just at the left edge of the preserved surface in 
the lower part of the stoichos there does seem to be a 
trace of the left leg of a mu. Mu therefore is rather 
likely, even though the stoichos then seems to be 
aligned a bit to the left of the corresponding one in 
the next two lines. 

Line 9: In the fifteenth stoichos a horizontal 
stroke is preserved at the bottom: it is, as Dragoumis 
observed, more likely part of zeta than epsilon: a 
very faint vertical stroke rising from the center of 
this honzontal stroke can be seen in Dragoumis’ 
photograph (ArchEph 1901, opp. p. 108). which 
may be an illusion; on the stone there is a very faint 
vertical line rising from the horizontal slightly to the 
right of center, but this too is an uncertain trace. The 
tip of a horizontal seems to be visible in the upper 
Tight comer, but it too cannot be regarded as certain. 


Line 12: Previous editors read nu in the last stoi- 
chos but I was unable to see it. 

Line 13: There is no doubt about the iota in the 
16th stoichos. Nothing can be read in the last stoi- 
chos, and nothing has been recorded by any previous 
editor except Beschi, who prints a kappa without 
brackets (probably a typographical error). 

Line 14: In the lower left comer of the last stoi- 
chos the tip of an oblique stroke is visible. 

Line 15: In the last space the tip of a horizontal 
line is visible in the upper left comer, it would be 
Tight for zeta or tau, but it is too faint to be taken as a 
certain stroke. 

In the 16th stoichos the upper and lower tips of a 
vertical stroke are barely visible at the left edge of 
the stoichos. Part of an oblique cut is visible in the 
upper right quadrant, but it is a bit too faint to be 
read as a certain trace. 

Line 16: In the seventh stoichos a faint outline of 
the right half of a circle is visible. In the last space 
there is only a vertical stroke at the left edge. 

Line 23: In the ninth and next-to-last stoichoi the 
cross-bar of alpha is not preserved. 


Commentary 


In line 13 it would be a violation of proper ed- 
itorial method to adopt Kérte’s correction of 
AIA[.] to &p(&)[xlovta], especially since the 
correction occurs before a lacuna and there is 
no compelling reason for it. The subject is 
Telemachos; he acted evidently on the author- 
ity of oracles. (We should therefore place a 
stop, because of the change of subject, before 
xat in line 12). For the lacuna in lines 13-14, 
then, Dragoumis’ restoration of &&[xovov 
makes very good sense, but for reasons that 
will soon be clear, the plural makes even better 
sense: “And having sent for servants at his own 
expense Telemachos brought (Asclepius) here 
on a wagon. Hygieia came at the same time.” 
There are other grounds, too, for doubting the 
emendation to &p)a&xovta. The sentence 
would then read: “And having sent for a ser- 
pent at his own expense, Telemachos brought 
(Asclepius) here on a wagon.” The implied 
object of the verb has to be Asclepius, because 
otherwise the inscription would fail to mention 
his transfer to the South Slope of the Acropolis, 
which of course is absolutely essential. But if 
Telemachos sent for a sacred snake from 
Epidaurus, one would expect Epidaurus to be 
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mentioned, just as Zea is mentioned.” Fetch- 
ing a sacred snake from Epidaurus would be 
quite a contribution, the sort of thing that 
Telemachos advertises throughout the chron- 
icle, the main purpose of which is to give due 
credit to Telemachos. (The same consideration 
militates against interpreting the diakonos as a 
cult attendant from Epidaurus, such as a zako- 
ros.) By mentioning that he hired servants to 
help with the transport, Telemachos makes 
clear that he carried out the task by himself; he 
did not need or want the help of other Athen- 
ians. Although the sacred serpent is a central 
element in introductions of Asclepius to other 
cities (e.g. at Sicyon, Epidaurus Limera, and 
Rome),” it was not part of his arrival in 
Athens.?? 

The image of the god, presumably wooden, 
was most likely of substantial size. The work of 
loading, unloading, and watching over the 
statue during its transport from Zea to the 
Eleusinion was surely the task of the 
&x6AovG01, such physical labor did not be- 
long to the duties of the high-ranking 
iepouvipoves, nor was it the traditional task of 
the ¢poupot. For Telemachos this work would 
also have been done by more than one person, 
ie. by his Siaxovor (hence my restoration of 
the plural). 

The mixture of transitive and intransitive, 
active and passive verbs here is confusing. The 
style lacks art, but it serves Telemachos well: it 
conveniently leaves unsaid what others have 
contributed in bringing the cult of Asclepius to 
Athens. We are not told who took Asclepius 
from Zea to the Eleusinion, but it was probably 
not Telemachos; his name occurs not here but 
in the following sentence: he does not enter the 
picture until some time after Asclepius reached 
the Eleusinion. We should infer, then, that 
Epidaurian officials brought Asclepius from 
Zea in the Piraeus, where he apparenuly had 
had a sanctuary for perhaps as long as a year,” 
to the Eleusinion, where Eleusinian officials 
received him and gave him lodging 
(xat}t\yeto). The Epidaurians presumably 
rested for a short while in Zea after their sea 
voyage, and the image of Asclepius was 


housed for a few days in the sanctuary there 
before they continued their journey, under es- 
cort, to the City. This entire effort was no doubt 
approved by the Boule and Demos. Approval 


» For parallels to the form Zed8ev cf. AlyUudéev, IG 
IP 5376.11.4, ‘Eonaidenev, /G O? 678,111.28, etc., 
Lrupéeev (from Eripa), /G Il? 230.fr. b.17 (and 
many Euboean examples). 
1 Paus. 2.10.3; 3.23.6; Livy. 11. Epitome, as A. 
Korte, AM 21, 1893, 316. pointed out. 
2 Korte’s rho has sparked a lively debate about the 
propriety of Sophocles entertaining a Holy Snake, 
and whether Aeschylus or Euripides would have 
done the same! Recent participants in this debate are 
cited by S. Radt, TrGF IV, 57: ER. Dodds, The 
Greeks and the irrational, Berkeley-Los Angeles 
1951. 193: GM. Kirkwood, A study of Sophoclean 
drama, Ithaca 1958, 25-26; H. Lloyd-Jones, The 
justice of Zeus, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1971, 192, n. 
13 

Also not part of his arrival was, evidently, the 
statue of Hygieia. She joins Asclepius only after he 
leaves the Eleusinion (lines 16-17); thus she came 
not from Epidaurus but evidently from a local Athe- 
nian source. For a discussion of worship of Hygieia 
at Athens and Epidaurus around this time see Ale- 
shire, Asklepieion, 11-12. These statues of Ascle- 
pius and Hygieia are referred to in /G IF? 1046.13- 
14: tv vadv TH apzatov dpibpipatos wo te 
“AoKAnmod Kal Tis ‘Yyetas. On the term a¢l6pusa 
see I. Malkin, ‘What is an Aphidruma?’, Classical 
Antiquity 10, 1991, 77-96. According to one narrow 
technical sense of the term these statues would have 
come from the mother sanctuary (Epidaurus) at the 
time of this cult’s foundation, or according to a 
slightly broader sense, they were simply transferred 
here from elsewhere: the latter of course would be 
consonant with the transfer of the statue of Hygieia 
from an Athenian source. It 1s also possible that 
aphidruma here means simply that these are the stat- 
ues with which the cult was founded. a meaning 
which is amply attested in authors of the Roman 
period. 
2 Cf. F. Kutsch, Asche Heilgotter und Heilheroen 
(RGVV, 12.3), Giessen 1913, 36-37; F. Sartori, 
“Aristofane ¢ il culto attico di Asclepio’, Accademia 
Patavina di scienze lettere ed arti 85, 1972-73, 
364-378; Aleshire, Asklepieion, 35-36. F. Robert, 
“Le Plutus d'Anstophane et I'Asclépiéion du Pirte’, 
RPhil S, 1931, 132-139, assumed that when the Epi- 
daurian delegation arrived in Zea they founded the 
sanctuary there before going on to Athens; but this, 
though not impo.sible, seems a bit too much to ex- 
pect fora single voyage, especially a voyage whose 
destination was the Eleusinion in the City. 
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was necessary for the original introduction of 
the cult of Asclepius in Attica, at Zea.?* And 
now the major change in the public celebration 
of the Mysteries also required ratification by 
the Demos. When earlier the Athenians 
changed the procedure and scope of the Eleus- 
inian Gxapzn, they acted on the recommenda- 
tion of a committee of avarypageic and issued a 
decree of the Demos (/G IP’ 78) — after consult- 
ing Delphi. They may have received the ap- 
proval of Delphi also on the occasion of the 
present innovation.?> 


The reception of Asclepius and his myesis. 
Telemachos, according to his chronicle, took 
Asclepius from the Eleusinion, but the chron- 
icle does not tell us what the god did before he 
got to the Eleusinion. A notice in EM seems to 
say that he went to the house of Sophocles, and 
so scholars have supposed that he stayed there 
for some time: wvdpacav avtdv (sc. 
Loporhéa) AgEfova and rig tod “AoKkAnmod 
SeLwaews Kal yap imehtEato tov Grdv tv TH 
arto} olxig Kal Buyov l8picato, éx TIS 
aitias obv tavmns AgE(wv éxArje@n2¢ However, 
the passage does not say that Asclepius stayed 
at Sophocles’ house. It says only that So- 
phocles received him and set up an altar for 
him. A reception of course was the proper and 
natural thing to hold for a Eévog arriving from 
abroad. It is tempting to think that it might have 
occurred in the Eleusinion, but the Eleusinion 
was probably not so suitable: it was where one 
went, as the time of the festival was approach- 
ing, to undergo certain rites, such as the pre- 
liminary initiation (uwnong). Sophocles’ recep- 
tion for Asclepius was so special that on 
account of it he received from the Athenians, 
after he died, the epithet Dexion, “Receiver.” 
I see no reason to think that the reception did 
not take place at Sophocles’ house. It was 
probably then that a chorus sang the paean he 
composed for the god.’ This Reception of 
Asclepius then became a tradition, repeated 
year after year. A dedication set up in the 
Asclepieion around the end of the first cen- 
tury A.D. (/G II? 3195) by a certain Demetrios 
son of Chares of Gargettos states that he 


financed the Reception and the punoans (of As- 
clepius): 


IG WW? 3195 


[Anu] titpiog Xagntoc Papyrimog 
20 [--- ca. 15 ----] kat tiv Unodoziy Kal 
TAY pUnow olxetorg av@Uuaan { ] 
3: [tl@ Bean w Kala natp(& = vacat 


At the Epigraphical Museum two new frag- 
ments have been added to the left side, and I am 
most grateful to D. Peppa-Delmouzou and Ch. 
Karapa-Molisani for allowing me to see thema 
few days before the conference. To the sense of 
the text the new fragments add very little ex- 
cept the fact that Demetrios was, as we might 
expect, an official at the Asclepieion.” 

The pimoig mentioned here is probably 
meant in the technical sense which it had in the 
Classical period, ie. the pre-initiation in the 


% On the necessity of obtaining approval from the 
Demos for the introduction of a new cult, see J. Rud- 
hardt, ‘La définition du délit d‘impiété d'aprés la 1é- 
gislation antique’, MusHely 17, 1960, 92-93. 

% On Delphi and innovation in Athenian cult, cf. 
Clinton, Sacred officials, 15; on the role of Delphi in 
this instance, U. Hausmann, Kunst und Heiltum, 
Potsdam 1948, 130. n. 56. 

* sv. deElwy (= TrGF IV T 69); the other testimo- 
nia for Sophocles’ Reception of Asclepius: TGF IV 
T 67-68. 73. 

On Sophocles’ role with regard to Asclepius see 
P. Foucant, Les grands mysteres d'Eleusis, Paris, 
1900, 117-118; F.R. Walton, ‘A problem in the /ch- 
neutae of Sophocles’, HSCP 46, 1935. 167-189; 
WS. Ferguson, HTAR 37, 1944, 87-91; U. Haus- 
mann, Kunst und Heiltum, Potsdam 1948, 20-32; O. 
Walter, ‘Das Priestertum von Sophocles’, Geras 
Keramopoullou, Athens 1953, 469-479; Beschi, 
424-425 fora brief discussion and full bibliography: 
Aleshire, Asklepieion, 11. 

7 Testimonia on the paean: TrGF IV T 73, 174. The 
paean: SEG XXVIII 225; on the Sarapion monu- 
ment, on which the paean is inscribed, most re- 
cently, DJ. Geagan, ZPE 85, 1991, 145-165 and 
Aleshire, Asklepios, pp. 49-59 (with bibliography 
since SEG XXVIII 225). 

™ Frag, f is now missing: underlined letters are no 
longer present. 

On Demetrios and his family see now Aleshire. 
Asklepios, 101-103 
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Eleusinion2° The ritual was presumably ad- 
ministered to Asclepius’ statue. Every year, 
then, the statue of Asclepius was escorted in a 
procession, which ended with a Reception, and 
then the pumoic took place in the Eleusinion. 

The dedicatory inscription of Demetrios was 
inscribed at the bottom of a smooth, blank 
stele; on the extensive blank part there must 
have been, as the first editor, Stephanos Kou- 
manoudis, realized, a painting.” And the paint- 
ing must have been of the subject referred to in 
the dedication: the Reception and Myesis of 
Asclepius. We of course cannot know whether 
the painting was mythological or arendering of 
actual ritual. If it was mythological, I would as- 
sume that it showed, for the Reception, Ascle- 
Pius being greeted by Dexion; for the Mimonc, 
the figure of Asclepius, perhaps veiled, in the 
Eleusinion.” 

At any rate, Sophocles, in view of the fame 
he acquired, probably gave the annual Recep- 
tion for Asclepius every year for as long as 
he lived. Who, after all, while he was alive, 
would be a better host? Is it right, though, to 
think that an individual could receive in his 
house (the statue of) a god who was wor- 
shipped by the Polis? An affirmative answer is 
provided by an inscription from Mantineia (JG 
V, 2 265.21): every year in that city the priest- 
ess of Kore “received (ime5éEato) the goddess 
in her house, as is customary for those who be- 
come priests.’ 

A sanctuary of Dexion existed at Athens but 
has not been found; it was probably a very sim- 
ple affair, containing perhaps only an altar? In 
cult Dexion was linked to Asclepius.‘* So- 
phocles was called Dexion precisely because 
he was Receiver of Asclepius. Therefore the 
hero Dexion’s main role must have been to re- 
ceive Asclepius in the annual recelebration of 
the god's arrival.“ Indeed, without an arriving 
Asclepius a Dexion is unthinkable. So Dexion 
in his sanctuary must have continued So- 
phocles’ work of receiving the Epidaurian ar- 
rival: that is, Sophocles’ spirit, after his death, 
continued the work he did in life, but now as 
fipws AeE(wv. Dexion's sanctuary may have 
stood where Sophocles set up the altar at which 


he originally received the god, 
house."* 


ie. by his 


* On ptm see Clinton, ‘Sacrifice’, 69-70, over- 
looked by R.M. Simms, ‘Myesis.Telete, and Myste- 
ria, GRBS 31, 1990, 183-195, who wrongly takes 
pumas simply as the equivalent of puotaywnta: cf. 
Clinton, Iconography, 138, n. 9. This is not the place 
for a full discussion. There was undoubtedly a con- 
nection between pimoc and puotaywryla, but the 
latter lasted throughout the festival, while wimax, 
was evidently a single ceremony which took place at 
a particular moment, normally sometime before the 
beginning of the festival. This is reinforced by the 
fact that one of the days before the Mysteries proper 
(the secret rite at Eleusis, held on Boedromion 21) 
was devoted to Asclepius’ “initiation” (éuunoav 
qitév, as attested by Philostratus, above, p. 18), 
which cannot be the initiation proper at Eleusis on 
Boedromion 21 but must be a late punars. It is also 
of course confirmed by the stele set up by Demetrios 
with its painting. which most likely depicts two 
proximate ceremonies, i.e. ceremonies that took 
place on this day. Asclepius’ statue was not carried 
‘on to Eleusis; he had no need of a puotaryuryds, nor 
did any of the other gods who went to Eleusis for the 
Mysteries, viz. Dionysus, Heracles, and the Dioscuri 
(for discussion of their representation in art see Clin- 
ton, Iconography, Chap. 3). 

In a sacred law of the first century B.C. edited by 
J.H. Oliver, Hesperia 10, 1941, 65-72, no. 31, (= 
SEG XX1 494), we find the phrase [.... np2 %00 Tic] 
pufoeus xatplo}d. which surely does not mean “be- 
fore the Mysteries” but before the “time of the mye- 
sis" here mystagogia would make little sense: since 
mystagogia went on evidently through the entire 
rite, "before the mystagogia” would be tantamount 
to saying — and an unnecessarily roundabout way 
of saying — “before the Mysteries.” 

“© Athenaion 6, 1877, 145. 

} On this aspect of myesis cf. Clinton, Iconography. 
86. 137-138. 

“ This sanctuary is distinct from that of Amynos 
and Asclepius: IG II? 1252 + 999; see Aleshire, Ask- 
lepieion, 10-11, who remarks that the sanctuary of 
Dexion may have had only an altar and no enclosure 
wall. 

“JG IP 1252 + 999 concems the activities of the 
Orgeones of Amynos. Asclepius, and Dexion. 

“ The sanctuary could not have been in the City As- 
clepieion, for the Reception of Asclepius (by Dex- 
ion) is not mentioned among the noteworthy duties 
of priests of Asclepius in Hellenistic honorary de- 
crees. 

‘* A reference to the founding of the cult of Dexion 
is perhaps contained in the corrupt passage in Vit. 
Soph. 1 (= TrGF T 1): i&puvdeig tnd ‘logavtog tod 
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The Procession. We lear a bit more about the 
Procession at the Epidauria from a passage in 
Ath. Pol. 56.4, which tells us that the Epony- 
mous Archon was in charge of a procession in 
honor of Asclepius when “the initiates stay at 
home”:* noprav &° émpedeitfar tig tle 
“AoKANM@® yiyvopévng, Stav olxovpdmn 
ota. As one historian pointed out,” this pre- 
cious bit of information reveals three interest- 
ing facts. First, as the procession was super- 
vised by the Eponymous Archon, it was a rela- 
tively recent addition, not one of the ancestral 
festivals managed by the Basileus;* and of 
course this is perfectly consistent with the fact 
that the Epidauria were established in 420 B.C. 
or shortly afterward. Second, the absence of the 
initiates shows that the Epidauria were not 
truly integrated into the Mysteria; it was a sep- 
arate festival, in which the initiates did not par- 
ticipate, at least not during the day. In an im- 
portant sense this was appropriate. Asclepius 
had not yet undergone his wWmoic and could 
therefore not yet join (or be joined by) the other 
initiates. Third, as the nour was in honor of 
Asclepius, its appropriate destination would be 
the sanctuary of Asclepius, with the perform- 
ance of a sacrifice there. However, it seems to 
me more likely, on general grounds, that Ascle- 
pius, and his procession, would have gone to 
the Eleusinion, which was his destination upon 
his arrival and was the center of cult activities 
during the Mysteries. In fact, as we just saw, 
the procession surely ended with a Reception at 
Sophocles’ house (and after Sophocles’ death, 
in the sanctuary of Dexion), and then it would 
be natural for Asclepius to go on to the Eleus- 
inion for his Minors. 

Where the procession began we can be less 
certain. Perhaps, in imitation of the original 
procession, from Zea. In the fifth century the 
escort (i.e. noun) of Epidaurian officials im- 
plied by the Agora law would be perfectly 
suited to such a journey. Presumably the statue 
of Asclepius, which Telemachos took to his 
shrine on the South Slope, was used in this an- 
nual ritual. 


The Agora fragment gives us the probable 
order of the procession. It was headed by the 


priestess of Demeter, as ancient representative 
of the Eleusinian cult,’? followed by the four 
Hieromnemones, the four Akolouthoi tending 
to the statue, and the four Phrouroi. Others may 
have followed. The Kanephoros who served at 
the Epidauria may only have participated in the 
festivities leading up to the sacrifice, not in the 
procession from Zea.” 


The Pannychis. It is interesting that the arrival 
of Asclepius resembles the arrival of lakchos in 
Eleusis: in each case the procession escorting 


viod peta tiv tedevmrv. Aleshire, Asklepieion, 38, 
would associate the annual sacrifice to Sophocles af- 
ter his death, as reported in Vit. Soph. 17, with the 
cult of Dexion: this seems reasonable. 

A sanctuary of Dexion by Sophocles’ house may 
have included the entire property on which the 
house stood. If so, the sacred use of the poet's prop- 
erty would rather resemble the sacred character of 
Pindar’s house and property at Thebes. Alexander is 
said to have spared Pindar’s house, in addition to the 
sanctuaries of the gods. in his sack of the city in 335 
(Amian, Anab. 1.9.9-10); in the ume of Pausanias 
(9.25.3) the ruins of the house could still be pointed 
‘out. On the house cf. S. Symeonoglou, The topogra- 
phy of Thebes from the Bronze Age to modern times, 
Princeton 1985, 140-141, 198-199, and W.J. Slater, 
‘Pindar's house’, GRBS 12, 1971, 141-152, who is 
in my view unduly sceptical of its survival. It is in 
any case clear from Pausanias that there was a tradi- 
tion at Thebes that Pindar’s house possessed (or de- 
served to possess) an aura of sacredness. 

“Cf. P. J. Rhodes, A commentary on the Aristote- 
lian Athenaion Politeia, Oxford 1981, 626-627, 
with bibliography. Rhodes’ view that olxoupan 
means that the initiates spent the day in the temple 
of Asclepius 1s unlikely, since there would often be 
several hundred initiates. 

”’ Foucart (supra n. 10) 320-321. 

* Cf. Ath, Pol. 3, 3:57, 1. 

* For her status see Clinton, Sacred officials. 76. 
115. 

“For the sacrifice see the following section. 
Kanephoros at the Epidauria: /G I? 3457, 3554. The 
Gppnedpog mentioned in /G I? 974.19 (= SEG 
XVIII 26) un a lacunose passage (and restored in /G 
IP 1033.13 = SEG XVI 18) may be a mistake 
(a@ppneopotaay mistakenly for kavngopovcay); cf. 
Aleshire. Asklepieion, 90-92, a general discussion 
of the Kanephoroi at the sanctuary. The Kanephoros 
at the Epidauria was evidently different from the one 
who served the Asclepieia. 
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the god ends in a ritual Reception. At Eleusis 
the Reception is followed by a joyous panny- 
chis. A pannychis occurred at the Epidauria as 
well. Two decrees honoring priests of Ascle- 
Pius mention a pannychis and a sacrifice which 
these priestspresided over at this festival.’ But 
the context of the reference to the pannychis 
does not imply a connection with the Recep- 
tion, which is not mentioned at all in these doc- 
uments. Each decree states: “And he (sc. the 
priest) sacrificed a bull at the Asclepieia and 
the Epidauria and the Heroa and conducted the 
navvunisec of these festivals.” The festival of 
the Heroa is obscure, but the context seems to 
suggest that the pannychis is simply a general 
feature of Asclepian cults at the Asclepieion 
and is not specifically connected with, or an 
outgrowth of, ritual at the Mysteries. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot preclude the possibility that the 
pannychis at the Epidauria was deliberately de- 
signed to be a sequel to the earlier rituals at the 
Epidauria: a joyous celebration after the arrival 
and Myesis of Asclepius in which everyone 
could now participate, including the initiates 
who had been at home during the procession. 
In any event, it occurred after the Reception 
and the Myesis at the Eleusinion. 


Telemachos and the Eleusinian Clans. The 
chronicle of Telemachos tells us that when As- 
clepius “was being lodged in the Eleusinion™ 
Telemachos enters the picture—on the author- 
ity of “oracles.” The chronicle makes no men- 
tion of Asclepius taking up residence in So- 
phocles’ house: Asclepius goes from Zea to the 
Eleusinion. This offers some confirmation that 
Sophocles’ role, as described above, was sim- 
ply that of Receiver. At any rate, in transferring 
Asclepius from the Eleusinion to the South 
Slope Telemachos could not have acted com- 
pletely on his own initiative. As I mentioned 
above, an imported cult, especially a cult ac- 
cessible to the public, could not be set up with- 
out permission of the Demos.*? The mention of 
“oracles,” if the restoration is correct, is signif- 
icant; Telemachos must have used them to per- 
suade the Demos.** 

The site to which he took Asclepius was near 


the Pelargikon, where the Kerykes, the Eleus- 
inian clan, may have had involvement.“ Some 
months after Telemachos installed the god 
there, the Kerykes brought suit “conceming the 
site." They may have argued that the site be- 
longed to the Pelargikon, and that Telemachos 
acquired it improperly.“ In any case this hostil- 
ity of the Kerykes is probably not unrelated to 
the silence in Telemachos’ chronicle about the 
role of Eleusinian officials in bringing Ascle- 
Pius to the Eleusinion. In the chronicle Ascle- 
pius simply “goes up,” ie. betakes himself 
from Zea to the Eleusinion on his own, without 
(it seems) human assistance; whereas in going 
from the Eleusinion to the South Slope, the 
god's energy fails him, and he requires the 
timely assistance of Telemachos and his 
wagon. The silence of Telemachos about how 
Asclepius was escorted from Zea to the Eleus- 
inion and the later judicial action brought by 


“(1G IP 974.11-13 (= SEG XVII 26); 975.5-8 (= 
SEG XVIII 27); restored in 996.9 (= SEG XVIII 21) 
and 1033.11 (= SEG XVII 29). 
” Above. pp. 24-25. 
“ This sort of thing is well illustrated by /G IP 
4969: 

[6] @ed¢ Uxypnoev tix Span t& ‘ACnvielwv 
avaéeivat) 

[tliv olxtav iv Atwwvos Kal tdv milnov tov 
npoabvta] 

tan ‘AGANmAR Kal avtov AtjHwva liepéa elven 
autod) KtA 
“ It is often assumed that the Kerykes had some 
control over the Pelargikon (cf. J. Travlos, Pictorial 
dictionary of Ancient Athens, London 1971, 127), 
but hard evidence is lacking. The rider to the First 
Fruits Decree (/G I’ 78.54-57) with its regulations 
for the protection of the Pelargikon does not supply 
it; the regulations do not necessarily imply that 
either Eleusinian genos had control over the Pel- 
argikon. Cf. Aleshire, Asklepicion, 9, n. |. 
“* The Pelargikon, according to/G1> 78, could not 
be subdivided. For a recent study of the special sta- 
tus of the Pelargikon see G. Nenci, ‘Il “Pelargiko” ¢ 
la “Zona di Rispetto” nelle citta greche arcaiche’, in 
AMAPXAIL, Studies E. Arias I, Pisa 1982, 35-42. 
Travlos (supra n. 44) 127, believes that the dispute 
concemed the placement of the Ionic Stoa, which 
has been dated to the last quarter of the fifth century; 
but this seems rather doubtful: see Aleshire’s discus- 
sion of the topography, Asklepieion, 21-32. 
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the Eleusinian Kerykes strongly suggest that 
throughout this affair Telemachos and the 
Eleusinian priestly clans were not acting in 
concert in their plans for the new cult of Ascle- 
pius. 

Note that the authority of “oracles” is men- 
tioned at this particular point. If there had been 
one unified plan based on an oracle for the dis- 
position of Asclepius in Athens, we should ex- 
pect the authority of the oracle to be invoked at 
the beginning of the narrative, and that if it was 
invoked at the beginning, it would not need to 
be repeated here. So this particular action on 
the part of Telemachos looks like a thew and 
unexpected turn of events, done according to 
oracles that were given just to Telemachos. 
This, too, suggests a course of action on his 
part that was quite independent of the Eleusin- 
ian yévn. 


The Events inthe Annual Epidauria. It may be 
helpful to recapitulate the order of events in the 
annual festival, which took place most likely 
on Boedromion 17. In the original celebration, 
in 420, there was a procession from Zea to the 
City (Aotv) in which the priestess of Demeter 
and Kore and three groups of Epidaurian offi- 
cials accompanied the god. The procession 
ended with a Reception at the house of So- 
phocles, where a chorus sang the paean he 
composed. Then the statue was taken to the 
Eleusinion where the pimons was performed. In 
the evening the nawvuzic began. In the subse- 
quent annual celebrations these events were re- 
peated (Epidaurian officials continued to par- 
ticipate for a certain period of time, at least in 
the fifth century), although we do not know 
whether the procession, during which the mys- 
tai stayed at home, covered the whole distance 
from Zea to the City. After Sophocles’ death 
his role as Host of Asclepius was continued by 
him, but now as the hero Dexion. 


The Athenian Invitation to Asclepius. Although 
it is difficult to deduce Telemachos’ intentions 
since we know so little about him, it is possible 
at least to get a general idea of the intentions of 
the Eleusinian yévn. But before considering 


their intentions we need to consider the general 
situation in which the Athenians found them- 
selves around this time. 

The need for a powerful god like Asclepius 
was clearly felt by the Athenians ten years ear- 
lier, at the time of the plague. But their rela- 
tions with the Peloponnese before the Peace of 
Nicias precluded the possibility of making an 
arrangement with the Epidaurians to bring As- 
clepius to Athens in this period.‘” 

As the moment forthe god's advent the time 
of the Mysteria had certain advantages, but 
there seems to be much more to the choice of 
moment than meets the eye. The festival was of 
course one of Athens’ most spectacular public 
events; it brought crowds of foreigners to the 
city; and it provided a basis for her Panhellenic 
claims. It would be appropriately symbolic if 
Asclepius, most @\Adv@pwnos of the gods, 
weya Bpotoin ¢éyyoc (Ar. Pl. 640), arrived in 
the midst of festivities which proclaimed Athe- 
nian $1Aav@paireia. The benefit that Asclepius 
could bestow, personified as the goddess Hy- 
gieia, was of a kind with what Demeter and 
Kore could give, namely the Ploutos, also per- 
sonified, that comes to family and clan from 
the grain harvest (Hom. h. Cer. 486-9). Both 
Hygieia and Ploutos foster the fundamental vi- 
tality of the individual during his entire mortal 
existence, and the two were as often paired by 
the Greeks as they are by us today.” 

The precise day chosen for the god's arrival, 
Boedromion 17, would be convenient in that it 
was not otherwise taken up by significant cultic 
events, coming as it did after the strenuous and 
exciting day called GAaS’e pvotat. Like the 
18th, the 17th served as a time of preparation 


“ Korte (supra n. 21) 332, made a similar sugges- 
tion, 

© Fora discussion of the effects of the plague on the 
social and religious life of Athens, see J.D. Mikal- 
son, ‘Religion and the plague in Athens’, Studies 
presented to Sterling Dow, Durham 1983, 217-225. 
See also the discussion below. p. 32 

“CF. IG 1 78 (= I? 76); discussion in Sacred offi: 
cials, 14-15; Isocrates, Panegyricus 28-31, etc. 

© On Ploutos see Clinton, /conography, 90; IMC 
s.v. Ploutos. 
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for the next two important days, the Procession 
of the Sacred Objects to Eleusis and the Proces- 
sion of lakchos (on the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth respectively). 

The entrée of Asclepius in the midst of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries required, of course, the 
collaboration of the Eleusinian priestly clans, 
the Eumolpidai and the Kerykes, and the 
priests of Epidaurus. One result of their collab- 
oration was the important role played by So- 
phocles in the Reception of the god. 

The new Agora fragment bears explicit wit- 
ness to the active participation of the cult offi- 
cials of Epidaurus. The sending of Asclepiusto 
Attica was a natural step for them to take, in 
fact a welcome opportunity, given their general 
Policy of exporting the cult and encouraging its 
spread throughout Greece.*' On the Eleusinian 
side, the leader of the Kerykes and well known 
Dadouchos, Kallias (III) son of Hipponikos (II) 
of Alopeke, mighthave played a role in the ne- 
gotiations.*? He was proxenos for the Spartans, 
and was presumably also on good terms with 
their allies, the Epidaurians. 

Asclepius did not go directly from Epidau- 
Tus to central Athens. His cult was established 
first at Zea in the Piraeus, probably the year be- 
fore he went up from there to the Eleusinion.* 
The cult at Zea, too, may have been within the 
Eleusinian sphere of influence. The nearby 
sanctuary of the Eleusinian goddesses, in 
Phaleron, was under the control of the Eu- 
molpidai and Kerykes; they called it an Eleus- 
inion.** And an early priest of Asclepius at Zea 
was, I suspect, a member of the Kerykes. Eu- 
thydemos of Eleusis served as priest probably 
in the second quarter of the fourth century and 
during his tenure was zealous in maintaining 
the sanctuary of Asclepius and its ritual (/G II? 
47,4962). He evidently presented the results of 
his research on appropriate prothymata to the 
Demos as exegesis (/G II* 47). His descendants 
played an active role in the affairs of Athens 
and in the deme of Eleusis.* Here I need men- 
tion only their activities in religious matters. 
His son Moirokles, besides contributing ca. 
340 B.C. to a dedication to Dionysus (/G IP 
2845), in 332/1 leased a quarry belonging to 


© On the date of the Procession of lakchos, the day 
after the opr that accompanied the sacred objects, 
‘see Clinton, ‘Sacrifice’. 

+ For a survey of Asclepius cults and analysis of 
this policy, see Ch. Benedum, ‘Asklepios und Dem- 
eter: Zur Bedeutung weiblicher Gortheiten fur den 
fruhen Asklepioskult’. Jdf 101. 1986, 137-157; she 
points out that Asclepius often found the company 
of Demeter congenial. F. Robert, Thyméle, Paris, 
1939, 329-338, argues that the Eleusinian cult of 
Demeter and Kore had much in common with As- 
clepius, especially in that Damia and Auxesia, com- 
panion goddesses in Epidaurus, were similar in na- 
ture to Demeter and Kore. It should be kept in mind, 
too, that Asclepius and Demeter, as was pointed out 
earlier, were both concemed with the basic vitality 
of the individual. Occasionally Demeter even pro- 
vided a cure; for one at Eleusis, see /G II? 4639; cf. 
O. Rubensohn, ‘Demeter als Heilgottheit’, AM 20, 
1895, 360-367: Clinton, /conography. 53-55. 103- 
104, 133-134, 

Technically the Epidaurian offshoot at Athens 
would be an a@(Spuia: on the term see Malkin 
(supra n. 22), the first attested epigraphic use of the 
term actually refers to this cult. specifically to the 
image of Asclepius and Hygieia: /G II? 1046.13-14. 
discussed above, n. 22. 

“ PA 7826, Davies, 262-263; Clinton, Sacred offi- 
cials, 49-50. 

“ X. Hell. 6.3.2-6. The Kerykes had family connec- 
tions, at least occasionally, with aristocratic families 
of Epidaurus; /G IV? 82-86; Clinton, Sacred offi- 
cials, 57; A.J.S. Spawforth, BSA 80, 1985. 218-219. 
Occasionally their members functioned as pnests in 
the Epidaurian sanctuary: M. Junius Nikagoras, da- 
douchos in the first quarter of the fourth century af- 
ter Christ, was priest of Asclepius at Epidaurus in 
AD. 304; IG IV? 428-431; Clinton, Sacred offi- 
cials, 66 (where his priesthood of Asklepios is. I 
think, incorrectly assigned to Athens: and followed 
by Aleshire, Asklepios. 161 with further discussion 
of the family and additional bibliography). 

The priests of Asclepius at Epidaurus in A.D. 297 
and 355, respectively Diogenes (ethnic unknown) 
and Mnaseas of Hermione (/G IV? 417-427, 438), 
were also hierophants but probably not at Eleusis. 

* On the date of its founding see above, p. 24. n. 23. 
Unfortunately the Asclepieion in Zea has never been 
properly published. The excavation: I. Dragatsis, 
ArchDelt 1888, pp. 132-136; P. Wolters, AM 17, 
1892, 10: cf. W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen*, 
Munich 1933, 441-442, Plan Ill, where it is located 
just to the east of the harbor of Zea, on the SW slope 
of Munychia; Aleshire, Asklepieion, 35. 

** Paus. 1.1.4; 10.35.3; JG I' 32, lines 22-34. O. Ru- 
bensohn, Gnomon 9, 1933, 428-432, suggested that 
the sanctuary in Phaleron was used in connection 
with the celebration GAade pootat 

% For a stemma see J. Threpsiades. Hesperia 8. 
1939. 177-180: C. Ampolo, PP 34, 1979. 176-178: 
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the sanctuary of Heracles at Eleusis, making 
thereby a considerable contribution to the in- 
come of that sanctuary;*’ in 321/20 he pro- 
posed a decree (/G II? 1191) honoring an 
Epimelete of the Mysteries who had greatly fa- 
cilitated the celebration of the festival. His 
grandson, Euthydemos son of Moirokles, was 
honored by the deme for his exemplary per- 
formance in civic and religious affairs while 
demarchos (/G II? 1194+) and was further hon- 
ored by the genos of the Kerykes for his super- 
vision of the Mysteries while paredros to the 
Basileus (/G IP 1230). It is probably not 
wrong to assume that the Kerykes were here 
honoring one of their own members.*? In any 
event, Euthydemos’ family was deeply in- 
volved in religious matters at Eleusis, and it 
stands to reason that they enjoyed a good work- 
ing relationship with the Eumolpidai and 
Kerykes. Likewise, it is probably safe to as- 
sume that these yévn were not unwilling to put 
their expertise at the disposal of Euthydemos in 
his professional administration of the cult of 
Asclepius in the Piraeus. They may even have 
been involved in its foundation, collaborating 
on it with Epidaurian officials as they later did 
when Asclepius came to the Eleusinion; but 
this must remain only a hypothesis, in view of 
the hiatus of at least fifty years between the 
founding of the cult at Zea and our evidence for 
Eleusinian involvement there in the person of 
Euthydemos.© 

The other key player in Asclepius’ arrival 
was Sophocles. His affection for the Eu- 
molpidai is surely reflected in O.C. 1053: 
nO™Mai Gepva NONVvodvta tEAN Bvatoin dv 
cal ypucta KAtc Gt yldoog féfaxe 
npoonbhuv Edodmdav. It seems safe to as- 
sume that he was on excellent terms with this 
genos. And he must have been an obvious 
choice. Not only was he a great poet, he was 
priest of a minor healing hero, Amynos." So he 
was chosen to compose a paean and become 
the Receiver of Asclepius. However, the 
chronicle of Telemachos carefully points out 
that he (Telemachos) was the first to do various 
things for Asclepius at Athens, as if to counter- 
act a general impression that others had antici- 


pated him in this regard, But he was not en- 
tirely successful: Sophocles’ name appears, in 
late sources, associated even with the City As- 
clepieion, a sanctuary with which he appar- 
ently had nothing to do.*? 

This brings us to the reason why the Eleusin- 


AP. Matthaiou, Horos 5, 1987, 18; discussion by 
Clinton, ArchEph 1971, 127 (I suggested that the 
Moirokles who is paid for tiles in /G Il? 1672, line 
210, may not be the same man); on Moirokles, C. 
Ampolo, ‘Tra finanza ¢ politica: carriera e affari del 
signor Moirokles’, RF/C 109, 1981, 187-204; full 
discussion of the family by Aleshire, Asklepios, 
244-246, with further bibliography. Ampolo, op. 
cit., 192-193, argues that the supplier of tiles is the 
same man. There remains, however, room for doubt. 
Two other suppliers of tiles occur in this document: 
Demetrios, a metic (line 71), and Simos (line 188). 
not included by Kirchner in PA, as he is probably a 
slave. This company does not inspire confidence 
that this Moirokles 1s a citizen, but he may be. 

2” §, Coumanoudis, D. Gofas, ‘Deux décrets inédits 
d'Eleusis’, REG 91, 1978, 290-306. 

“1G IP 1194+ = J. Threpsiades, loc. cit. (supra n. 
44), A general set up a dedication in his honor: Clin- 
ton, ArchEph 1971, 126-127, no. 21. 

» One of the Paredroi had to be a member of this 
clan; AthPol. 57.1; Clinton, Hesperia 49, 1980, 
263, lines 29-30. 

© Another Eleusinian, Phormion son of Hedylos, 
was priest there in the third or second century (/G Ul? 
4453), but we do not know whether he was a mem- 
ber of one of these clans. 

*' According to Korte's emendation of “Awvos to 
“Auvov, Vir Soph. 11 (= TGrF IVT 1.11), a highly 
probable correction. On the Amyneion, where As- 
clepius later came to be worshipped as well, see A. 
Korte, AM 18, 1893, 231-256; 21, 1896, 287-330, 
pl. XI; W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, Mu- 
nich 1931, 288-291; J. Travlos, Pictorial dictionary 
of Ancient Athens, London 1971, 76-78, figs. 97- 
101; Aleshire, Asklepieion, 10. The priority of the 
cult of Amynos to the arrival of Asclepius is prob- 
ably reflected in the title of the group who passed 
the decrees /G II? 1252 + 999 and 1253: oi dpyeaves 
tod “ApWvoU Kal Tov ‘AGKANMO’ Kal Tod AeE(wvos, 
Dexion, who evidently first appeared in Athens after 
Sophocles’ death, is naturally last. On the addition 
of Asclepius to the cult of Amynos see below, p. 33. 
n. 67. 

Asclepius, in typical fashion, started to displace 
Amynos here as he did local healing heroes else- 
where; in /G IF? 4365 Amynos is reduced to an epi- 
thet of Asclepius; cf. M.P. Nilsson, GGR I?, 538 
© Marin., Procl, 29 = TrGF IV T 72. 
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ian officials in particular wanted to have Ascle- 
pius associated with the Mysteria. Asclepius of 
course was sought after by the Athenians be- 
cause of their recent experience with the 
plague. But the plague had a negative impact 
on the worship of the gods of the Polis, and 
surely also tarnished the reputation of Demeter 
and Kore, perhaps deeply. In these years of suf- 
fering it must have seemed to many that the 
goddesses were doing nothing to help the city. 
As Thucydides wrote, “All the supplications at 
the sanctuaries and all inquiries at the oracles 
and such things were of no help, and finally the 
people gave them up, overcome by the evil (2. 
47.4)."° At this time, too, the Spartan inva- 
sions were taking a heavy toll on agriculture. 
Half a century earlier, on the contrary, Demeter 
and Kore were felt to have lent their power to 
the destruction of the Persian fleet, as is 
brought before us so vividly by Herodotus 
(8.65): When Dikaios, the Athenian, and 
Damaratos, the Spartan, are passing through 
the Thriasian Plain, they notice a cloud of dust 
in the direction of Eleusis, and they hear the 
Takchos-song of the initiates. When Damaratos 
asks about it, Dikaios tells him: 


“the voice we hear is divine, and comes from Eleusis 
to the aid of the Athenians and their allies. And if it 
tums toward the Peloponnese. there will be danger 
to the king himself and his army on the mainland; 
but if it tums towards the ships at Salamis, the king 
will be in danger of losing his fleet. This festival the 
Athenians celebrate every year to the Mother and 
the Daughter, and anyone of them or any other 
Greek who wishes becomes initiated; and the sound 
you hear is the lakchos-song which they sing in this 
festival.” 


The vision turned out to be true, andthe Two 
Goddesses ranked among the gods most re- 
sponsible for the salvation of Athens. 

But in the Archidamian war the Eleusinian 
goddesses’ help seemed to fail. The invasions 
of the Spartans several times prevented the 
possibility of a harvest in the Thriasian Plain. 
Worst of all, the city was devastated by the 
plague. Inevitably, the popularity of the two 
goddesses must have suffered. Earlier, in the 
430's, the Athenians were calling upon their al- 


lies and urging all Greek cities to contribute to 
the axapxz1\ of grain for Demeter and Kore (/G 
P 78). To those who helped: [rot] 5 taita 
noidor MOAAG aya6a Evo Kal evxapmtay Kat 
noAuxaprtaly, ho(Jnves Gv [we G5ixda1 “A@- 
evatog pede tev ndAiv tev ‘AGevatov pebt 10 
@e6 (lines 44-46). The Two Goddesses, as the 
Athenians expressed it here, were intimately 
bound up with the life and prosperity of the 
city. But evxapria and noAvKapria of land 
and people failed dramatically at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War. For a while, perhaps 
several years, the Gnapyrj may have been sus- 
pended. In 421, the year when our evidence 
resumes, proceeds from the anapxz1 (probably 
after expenses for sacrifices and related mat- 
ters) amounted to the incredibly small sum of 
Dr 6; in the following year it rose only to Dr 
31.% This may simply reflect the condition of 
Athenian agriculture at the end of the Archida- 
mian War, but we should not discount the 
possibility that farmers were not contributing 
to the Gnapyxr as they once did. An alliance 
with Asclepius would not only be good for 
Athens as a whole, in bringing this important 
god to the city, but would reconfirm, in the 
most striking way, that Demeter and Kore were 
kindred spirits with the humane god of healing, 
1AcvOpwnor Geol, saviour goddesses of the 
city. Associated with him, they would naturally 
share in his popularity and his reputation as 


© Translation by Mikalson (supra n. 47) 218 
“The Spartans invaded in 431, 430, 428, 427, and 
425. 
* For the date see M. Cavanaugh. Eleusis and 
Athens: Documents in finance. religion and politics 
in the second half of the fifth century B.C. Atlanta 
1995, and my forthcoming edition of the Eleusinian 
inscriptions: some of the arguments are summarized 
in my anticle, ‘The date of the Classical Telesterion 
at Eleusis’, Philia epi (Studies Mylonas) Il, Athens 
1986, 254-262. 
1G 1) 391. Some have argued that these figures 
represented the money remaining after expenditures 
for dedications. but there is no evidence to support 
such a view; see my forthcoming edition of the in- 
scriptions of Eleusis. 

For a more normal year one may compare /G IF? 
1672.263-300 (329/8). 
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wtp. The Eumolpidai and Kerykes may have 
wanted to locate his shrine in such a way as to 
make the association very striking, perhaps at a 
site near the Eleusinion.” 

By the early fourth century these clans prob- 
ably also had a role in establishing the Ascle- 
pieion in Eleusis itself. But in the City, Tele- 
machos, for whatever reason, ruined their 
plans. The relief that he set up in the Ascle- 
pieion makes no reference to the Eleusinian 
connection. The final result, however, was ac- 
tually a compromise: he got for his shrine the 


© This suggestion might appear to gain some sup- 
port from a discovery reported while this article was 
in press: according to AR 1991-92, p. 5. a boundary 
marker of a femenos of Asclepius and Hygieia was 
found in the Plaka in the vicinity of the Eleusinion. 
The inscription, evidently ofHellenistic date, will be 
published by A. Choremi, Ephor of the First Epho- 
reia; I am greatly indebted to her for allowing me to 
see it and for providing details about its discovery. It 
was found in an ancient dump (apothetis) excavated 
at Polygnotou 3, just south of the Roman Agora. Dr. 
Choremi also mentioned that not far from this site, 
‘on the other side of the Roman Agora, at the comer 
of Pelopidas and Pan Streets, an emergency excava- 
tion uncovered a small statue of Asclepius of the 
Giustiniani type. 

Although the boundary marker was not found in 
its original position, the factthat it was fora temenos 
shows that it is most likely not derived from the 
sanctuary of Asclepius on the South Slope of the 
Acropolis. for the latter was called a hieron at the 
time this marker was set up (cf. /G I]? 354, line 29, 
950, line 21, etc.) or Asklepieion (it was a temenos, 
on the other hand, when it was a private sanctuary 
under Telemachos: /G IP 4356, 4960.B, line 30). 
‘While the terms femenos and hieron are sometimes 
used indiscriminately (all temene are generically 
“sanctuaries”, hiera, and may be referred to as such; 
i.e. a Temenos of So-and-So is a hieron), in official 
Athenian documents they are normally not con- 
fused: temenos tends to indicate a modest shrine, hi- 
eron a grander one; and a femenos can exist within a 
hieron (in IG VP 84, e.g., the temenos of Neleus and 
Basile seems to be part of the hieron of Kodros, Ne- 
leus, and Basile) or represent land associated with a 
hieron: in any case if temenos is part of the official 
title of a particular shrine we would usually not find 
the same shrine also called officially a hieron 

The discovery of the statue of Asclepius should 
perhaps not be considered separately from a number 
of Asclepius/Hygieia reliefs found in the Agora Ex- 


statue that came from Epidaurus, but each year 
the statue was given over to the Eleusinians for 
the purpose of commemorating the tip from 
Zea to Dexion and the Eleusinion. It is note- 
worthy that an Athenian priest of Asclepius is 
Not mentioned in the Agora fragment among 
the officials who escorted Asclepius on his an- 
nual journey. At this time the cult of Asclepius 
on the South Slope, where the statue resided 
most of the year, was private, and its priest was 
probably Telemachos himself. 


cavations. C. Lawton, who has just begun to under- 
take the task of publishing a corpus of Agora reliefs, 
has informed me that a preliminary list in the 
records of the Agora Excavations made by Charles 
Edwards notes as many as eighteen as certainly or 
possibly representing Asclepius/Hygieia. This body 
of material points in the same direction as the new 
boundary marker. namely that there was a shrine of 
Asclepius in the vicinity of the Agora. 

It is of course possible that this temenos was adja- 

cent to or close by the Eleusinion, but there is a more 
likely location, namely the so-called Amyneion (on 
which see above, n. 61): after the arrival of Ascle- 
pius this sanctuary was called 10 tod ‘Apuvou Kal 
“AoxAnmod lepdv (/G II? 1252, lines 16-17). Part of 
this sanctuary, one would imagine. was given over 
to Asclepius (and Hygieia)—before Asclepius ar- 
rived it belonged of course entirely to Amynos—and 
the natural designation of this new precinct would 
be tiuevoc “AoxAnmod Kal "Ynetas. (Hygicia was 
naturally worshipped in the Amyneion together with 
Asclepius: /G II? 4457 and 4487 (new edition by 
Aleshire, Asklepios, 223].) As this sanctuary was 
situated west of the Acropolis and just south of the 
‘Areopagus (see plan in Travlos (supra n. 61) 169, 
no. 249), it would not be surprising if material from 
it was eventually dispersed over the area of the 
‘Agora Excavations and beyond. Since this sanctuary 
is well attested, while a shrine for Asclepius near the 
Eleusinion may have existed only in intention. it is 
the much more likely source of the recently dis- 
covered boundary marker. 
“ An inscription of the fust century A.D., /G IP 
4479, from the Asklepicion at Eleusis, reveals that a 
son of a hierophant was a zakoros in the cult of As- 
clepius there. Other inscriptions from this sanctuary: 
IG IP 4366, 4414, 4479, 4505, 4823. They were 
found in a vineyard about one kilometer north of the 
sanctuary of Demeter and Kore: D. Philios, Prakr 
1898, 87-91. I have been unable to locate the site 
where they were found: as Philios noted. it may not 
be the actual site of the sanctuary. 
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It is interesting that there were two Asclepius 
cults in central Athens in rather close proxim- 
ity to each other, one at the City Asclepieion 
on the South Slope of the Acropolis, the other 
at the Amyneion by the Areopagus. We have 
observed that Sophocles was priest of 
Amynos, whose cult preceded the arrival of 
Asclepius, but Sophocles and the Eleusinian 
clans had no role in the foundation of the sanc- 
tuary of Asclepius on the South Slope.” In the 
fourth century, when our epigraphical evi- 
dence for the Amyneion begins, we find As- 
clepius also being worshipped there.” It stands 
to reason that the worship of Asclepius was 
added by Sophocles, probably with the help of 
the Eleusinian clans, when their plans to estab- 
lish the Epidaurian 49{5p va in central Athens 
were thwarted by Telemachos. The genos to 
which priests and others attested at the Amy- 
neion belonged is usually unknown, but the 
evidence does show that members of the 
Kerykes were involved with this sanctuary in 
the first century B.C. (at least one of them was 
a priest of Amynos).”' 

If our assumption that the Eleusinian offi- 
cials were involved in the Piraeus cult is also 
correct, it would help to explain why that cult 
was experiencing so much success that in 388 
Aristophanes used it instead of the Athenian 
cult as the site of his charming picture of the 
healing shrine in his Ploutos. The cult at Zea 
would have had access to the religious exper- 
tise of the Eleusinian clans and the priests at 
Epidaurus, whereas the cult on the South Slope 
of the Acropolis was the enterprise of a single 
individual, working at odds with the sacred of- 
ficials of Eleusis and perhaps without any sup- 
port from Epidaurus. All this changed, of 
course, around the middle of the fourth century 
when the cult on the South Slope was taken 
over by the Polis. 


The Agora fragment, however, gives us a 
new perspective on the depth of the connection 
between Eleusis and Epidaurus. Epidaurian of- 
ficials actually came to Athens on the day of 
the Epidauria in the annual celebration of the 
Mysteries. They had probably also come and 
accompanied the statue of Asclepius on his 
original journey from Zea to the Eleusinion, af- 
ter carefully collaborating with the Eumolpidai 
and Kerykes in preparation for this great day in 
the month of Boedromion in the year 420. For 
the Epidaurians it must have been a a great 
source of pride to take part in an event that pro- 
vided their god such a warm welcome in the 
heart of Athens, and they were of course happy 
to relive that moment by coming back year af- 
ter year to the Epidauria. For the Eleusinians it 
was the crowning moment in their successful 
effort to bring Asclepius to Athens and to make 
him an ally of Demeter and Kore, by having 
him become the Two Goddesses’ yvoms. For 
the Athenians in general it was of course a 
great relief and joy to have Asclepius the Sav- 
ior in their midst at long last. They celebrated 
the event annually ever afterwards, and when 
our evidence ceases, in the third century A.D., 
they were still singing Sophocles’ paean for 
Asclepius at the Epidauria. 


Kevin Clinton 
Department of Classics 
Comell University 
Goldwin Smith Hall 
Ithaca, NY 14853-3201 


® On Sophocles and the Amyneion see above, p. 31. 
n. 61. 

"A separate precinct (temenos) for Asclepius and 
Hygicia may well have been marked off within the 
Amyneion: see above, n. 68. 

” Aleshire, Asklepieion, 65; Asklepios. 223-239 
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Abstract 

Xenia or, less ambiguously, theo.xenia, are a type of 
fitual that played a much larger pant in Greek reli- 
gion than is probably recognized. They are com- 
bined with or substituted for the main features of 
normal sacrifice (thusia) but their simpler, less ex- 
pensive character means that they are less com- 
monly detected in the epigraphic record. Epigraphic, 
literary, and especially artistic evidence need to be 
combined in order to study them. This paper draws 
attention to their general importance, suggests that 
they affected the development of sacrificial practice, 
‘examines two instances from inscriptions and pro- 
poses that their use may help to explain the popular- 
ity of scenes showing Herakles banqueting in 6th 
cent. vase painting. 
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LSCG 


LSS 


The most important type of Greek ritual, ani- 
mal sacrifice (thusia, @vota), involved the se- 
lection, consecration, killing, division, and 
buming of certain parts of a domestic animal. 
The procedure was used as a symbolic, expres- 
sive action to define both the relationships be- 
tween humanity and the cosmic order and those 
that existed between men. It was also the pri- 
mary, for most people the sole, means by which 
meat became available for consumption. The 
feasting that resulted from sacrifice was of 


The following publications are referred to only by 
the authors’ names (with dates added when necess- 


ary): 

A.D. Nock, ‘The cult of heroes’, HTAR 37, 1944, 
141-173 (reprinted in Essays on religion andthe 
ancient world, ed. Z. Stewart, Oxford 1972, Tl, 
no. 36, 575-602). 

L. Bruit 1989, ‘Les dieux au festins des mortels. 
Théoxenes et xeniai’, in A-F. Laurens, ed., En- 
tre hommes et dieux. Le convive. le héros, le 
prophete (Lire les polythéismes, 2; Centre de 
Recherches d'Histoire Ancienne, 86 = Annales 
Linéraires de l'Université de Besangon, 391), 
Paris 1989, 12-25. 

L. Bruit 1990, ‘The meal at the Hyakinthia: ritual 
consumption and offering’, in O. Murray (infra 
n. 1), 162-174, 

F, Deneken, de Theoxenuis, Diss. Berlin 1881. 

J.-M. Dentzer, Le motif du banquet couché dans le 

proche-orient et le monde grec du Vile au [Ve 

siécle avant J.-C. (BEFAR 246), Rome 1982. 

Gill, Greek cult tables, New York & London 

1991 (incorporating his earlier ‘Trapezomata, a 

neglected aspect of Greek sacrifice’, HTAR 67. 

1974, 117-137). 


D. 
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practical as well as well as ideological signifi- 
cance for the participants. Usually at this point 
the gods seem to go their own way and man- 
kind by itself enjoys the feast, which, however, 
is accompanied and followed by songs, liba- 
tions and prayers (e.g. Hom. //. 1.467-74). 
Normal sacrifice made relatively little use of 
the concept of a feast for the gods. The whole 
animal was offered to the gods. Epic poetry, 
while speaking of a feast of the gods (dais 
theon, Od. 8.76), also specifies that the libation 
and savor (loibe, knise, II. 4.448 = 24.69) are 
their share of the fairly-divided feast, dais eise. 
Prometheus's unequal division of the victim is 
described in Hesiod’s Theogony (535-557) as 
the origin, in a mythic past when gods and men 
ate together, of the fact that all the edible meat 
is available for men to eat. Normally there are 
No portions set aside for the gods, cooked or 
uncooked. Normally the Greeks feasted in 
honor of the gods, perhaps as guests of the 
gods, but the gods did not share their table.' 

But there was another widespread type of rit- 
ual in which the Greeks explicitly honored su- 
pernatural figures by using the conventions of 
entertaining a guest: they issued an invitation 
(xaAgiv), they set out a couch (KA(vn) on which 
they laid out coverings (otopvivan otpapivac) 
and put beside it (napanGévai) a table 
(tpaxeCa) which they adomed (xoopetv, a term 
used also of preparing the couch) with, among 
other things, dishes containing food and drink. 
Sometimes objects representing the supernatu- 
ral guests were present. At Chaironeia the scep- 
tre of Agamemnon was honored with daily sac- 
Tifices in the house of the man serving as priest 
for the year, and a table was set beside it “full 
of all sorts of meats and cakes” (Paus. 9.40.1 1- 
12). In Athens the panoply of Aias was laid out 
on a couch adomed for the hero.” 

No single noun was used by the Greeks to re- 
fer to what was a distinctive and easily recog- 
nized procedure, and it is necessary thereforeto 
list the tell-tale words that show its use. Wilam- 
owitz recommended the Latin term lectistern- 
ium which was used for a similar rite, perhaps 
largely taken over from the Greeks The most 
general terms are xenia (1 Eevia or ta Eévia) 


and its cognates, such as xenismos, which refer 
to hospitality towards both men and gods, a 
concept whose importance in Greek culture 
can hardly be over-estimated.* Scholars most 
commonly have used the word theoxenia (from 
ta Beokena, “[rites of] hosting the gods”) 
while recognizing that it occurs in fact only of 
particular festivals—of Apollo, at Delphi and 
Pellene, and for the Dioskouroi at Akragas and 
Paros, and probably elsewhere (e.g. Karthaia 
on Keos and Tenos).' The fact that Theoxenia 
was used for different festivals and for at least 
two gods is an indication that a common ritual 
underlay the name. On the model of the word 
Theoxe(ijnia was formed Heroxeinia on 
Thasos.® Since it is important as well as con- 


"On the issue of table-fellowship, see Nock, esp. 
148-157. Recent studies of Greek feasting, includ- 
ing some discussion of theoxenia, are P. Schmitt- 
Pantel, ‘Banquet et cité grecque’, MEF RA 97, 1985, 
135-58; id. ‘Sacrificial meal and symposium’. in O, 
Murray, ed. Sympotica, Oxford 1990, 14-33: Bruit 
1989 and 1990. 

7 Schol. Pind. Nem. 2. 19.Cf.U. Kron, Die zehn at- 
tischen Phylenheroen. Geschichte, Mythos, Kult und 
Darstellungen (AM-BH 5). Berlin 1976, 173. 

‘ U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Die Glaube der 
Hellenen, Il, Tubingen 1932, 346. For the Roman 
tite, see G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Rémer, Munich 1922', 421-423; K Latte, Rémische 
Religionsgeschichte (Handbuch der Altertumswis- 
senschaft V, 4). Munich 1960, 242-244. 

“ See, e.g. G. Herman. Ritualised friendship and the 
Greek city, Cambridge 1987. 

*F. Pfister, “Theoxenia’, RE XII A (1934), 2256- 
2258. For the related Theodaisia, perhaps only for 
Dionysos. see id., ‘Theodaisia’, RE XII A (1934), 
1177; gr. Kruse ‘Theodaisios, 1)" op. cit., 1177f.; W. 
Sontheimer, "Theodaisios, 2), op. cit., 1178f. Cf. ta 
Aioviena 1 Eevind at Kallatis, D.M. Pippidi, Scyth- 
ica munora. Recherches sur les colonies grecques du 
littoral roumain de la mer Noire, Bucharest & Am- 
sterdam 1975, 138-141 and tots te Atovuctois Kat 
Eevioig in the Troad, L. Robert, Monnaies antiques 
en Troade, Paris & Geneva 1960, 27f 

° Heraceinia, late 4th cent. B.C.: LSS 69, 3; F. Sal- 
viat, BCH 82, 1958, 254-259. Heroixenia (sic). Ist 
cent. A.D: J. Pouilloux & C. Dunant, Recherches 
sur histoire et les cultes de Thasos 2 (Etudes thasi- 
ennes, 5), Paris 1958, no. 192. On xenia for heroes, 
cf. Hesych. ripoxta: ta GeoSatcra: ot Be éopmiy, of 
8 iepa. Perhaps fipoxia, cf. dxH = tpom| (Deneken, 
47); Schol. Pind. Nem. 7.68, ylvetat év AEdpoic 
Apa Ena év olg Soret 6 Beds ot Lena xadeiv 
Tovx Hpwas. 
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venient to identify a distinctive series of ac- 
tions I shall be using theoxenia, as have most 
scholars, while granting that, strictly speaking, 
the more cumbersome “xenia for gods or he- 
toes” would be more accurate.’ 

Why did this mode of recognizing the gods 
exist beside and also, as we shall see, in combi- 
nation with normal sacrifice (thusia)? Were 
there distinct reasons for its use? Was it re- 
garded as particularly appropriate for certain 
forms of the supernafural? Before we can at- 
tempt to answer these questions we need to 
place the procedure in the context of the full 
range of Greek offerings of foodstuffs and to 
try to see just what went on in this symbolic 
drama. Specifically, we need to determine 
what was offered to the gods—the normal, ed- 
ible foods of men or raw parts of the sacrificed 
animals, and whether gods and men were con- 
ceived of as eating together, at the same time, 
in the same space. 


Food offerings. Cakes, breads, pots of cooked 
grain, and fruits are all found as gifts, deposited 
on altars, or at other sacred places such as 
springs and caves, or before images or aniconic 
symbols of deities.’ Requirements that various 
cakes be deposited on altars are found in leges 
Sacrae (e.g. LSCG 21, fourth cent. B.C., for 
Asklepios and his associates). As most altars 
were designed fora fire to be built upon them, 
most of what was placed upon them was in- 
tended to be burnt. In Aristophanes’ Plutus 
(676-681), however, the priest of Asklepios is 
spied at night “consecrating “ (*17Gev) into his 
sack the cakes that had escaped the flames on 
the altar, together with cakes and dried figs that 
had been deposited on the sacred table (lepa 
‘tpaneLa) and that were not meant to be bumt. 
Meat placed on a table in the sanctuary was fre- 
quently assigned explicitly to cult personnel, as 
many inscriptions attest.’ Inscriptions do not 
specify the fate of inexpensive vegetarian of- 
ferings that were not bumt (either intentionally 
or by chance) but if valuable parts of the victim 
were to be removed from sacred tables by 
priests, it is evident that they could take lesser 
offerings as well. The fate of offerings in the 


practical world of men, once they had been 
consecrated to the gods either by bumning or by 
deposition in a sacred place (such as a sacred 
table), was of secondary importance or even in- 
difference. Neither concem nor lack of concern 
with what happens to them is inherent in the ac- 
tion, as comparative evidence shows. For the 
most part the Greeks did not continue the 
drama after the act of consecration. Aris- 
tophanes has chosen to tum a normal practice 
into an act of clerical larceny, just as the comic 
poets, following Hesiod, treated the conven- 
tions of animal sacrifice as an elaborate decep- 
tion of the gods.'° 

Bloodless offerings were made both sepa- 
rately and in combination with animal sacri- 
fice. On the basis of the former there was de- 
veloped a theory of primeval, pure offerings, 
free of the taint of blood."' In practice, how- 
ever, the strict limiting of offerings to vegetar- 
ian foods was associated with sectarian groups 
following a distinct ideology (e.g. LSCG 5). 
But animal sacrifice was regularly accompa- 
nied by the burning of grains and cakes (e.g. 
LSCG 151 A 27-28, in this case “on the 
hearth”, eph'hestian). These, more than the 
burning of primarily inedible parts of the ani- 
mal, carried with them the concept of f ood and 


7 F. Jacoby, on FGrHist 328 Philochoros F 183, ac- 
knowledged Wilamowitz's observation but retained 
theoxenia. Theoxenia, fem., does not occur in Greek, 
mor the singular theoxenion, theoxeniai in Bruit 
1990, 170, is a mistake of the wanslator for the 
French “théoxénies”. 

* See L. Ziehen, ‘Opfer’. RE XXXV (1939) 582- 
586. Bruit 1990, 173, refers to her Paris dissertation, 
‘Sacrifices non-sanglants et offrandes végétales en 
Gréce ancienne: Rites et idéologies’, 1982, whose 
publication would be most welcome since no ade- 
quate study exists. On cakes, see E. Keams' study in 
this volume, 

° See infra n. 83. For recognition of the priests’ 
claims to the god's offering, cf. Artem. On. 3.2-3. 

"© E.g., Men. Dysc. 447-53 and the examples col- 
lected by Clem. Al. Strom. 7.6. 

"Cf. W. Potscher, Theophrastos rep evorfetas, 
Leiden 1964; L. Bruit, ‘Sacrifices 4 Delphes. Sur 
deux figures d'Apollon’, RHistRel 101, 1984, 341~ 
346 
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of eating. But the offerings we have considered 
so far did not make use of the metaphor of a 
meal with its variety of components, its distinc- 
tive furniture and its formal structure. 

A distinct category of food offerings, how- 
ever, was described as a “dinner” (deipnon). 
The best-known examples were the deipna of 
Hekate, deposited where three roads met and 
often associated with apotropaic and kathartic 
rites. They were the inverse of customary 
meals with entertainment of guests. The food, 
deposited in dangerous places, and the super- 
natural guest were equally to be avoided. Eat- 
ing such food was a mark of shamelessness or 
desperate poverty.'? Positive connotations of 
deipna for deities are relatively rare, e.g., a 
daily of fering for Apollo on Delos," the deipna 
to which the dead warriors of Plataia were sum- 
moned (Plut. Arist. 21), and forthe annual cel- 
ebration of two Attic cults of Athena and her 
circle. In these last the emphasis was on bring- 
ing food to the gods (deipnophoria) rather than 
on receiving and entertaining them.'* 

Ata more informal level, the Greeks had the 
custom of making an offering of food to the 
gods at the meals of men. It is attested for early 
Greece and, alongside the more conspicuous li- 
bations of wine, probably continued to some 
degree in later centuries, but by then particu- 
larly at more formal and public occasions.'* 
This practice made use of the idea and vocabu- 
lary of first-fruits (anapyal, andpyeobar, etc.). 
A portion of the food to be eaten by men was 
given to the gods and thereby made the rest of 
the food usable or safe. It is an example of the 
Titual action felt to be necessary at the begin- 
ning of any undertaking, not least the vital act 
of eating. The gods were incidental to the hu- 
man meal. 

Betweenthe simple offering at meals and the 
more structured and formal theoxenia comes 
the offering made by Eumaios the swineherd in 
his hut on Ithake when he entertains the dis- 
guised Odysseus (Od. 14.434-36). A five- 
year-old boar is sacrificed according to usual 
procedures. When the cooked meat is ready to 
be eaten, a seventh part is given to Hermes and 
the Nymphs by being burt in the fire. Bread, 


" Aristoph. Plut. 594-597, Dem. 54.39; Lucian 
Dial. mort. 1.1; Plut. Mor. 708f, 280b, 290d dog 
(not a part of the Greek diet); Charicleides ap. 
Athen. 7.325a (Kassel and Austin, IV, fr. 1), the fish 
trigla, for the three-formed goddess at the meeting 
of three ways. A group of buried deposits in Sardis, 
each containing the skeleton of a puppy (female 
when the gender can be determined), a knife, and 
sets of dishes, was possibly a local equivalent of 
deipna for Hekate, an important goddess in neigh- 
boring Caria. See C.H. Greenewalt, Jr.. Ritual din- 
ners in early historic Sardis (University of Califor- 
nia Publications in Classical Studies, 17), Berkeley 
1978, passim, with 43-45 for Hekate. 

" For Apollo on Delos there were daily sacrifices 
“and a portion (meris) and dinner (deipnon) were set 
beside him" (Hyperides fr. 68). 

\« The deipna implied by the persons called deipno- 
phorot in the Attic cults of the daughters of Kekrops 
(Aglauros, Pandrosos. Herse) and of Athena Skiras 
may have been in effect theoxenia for exclusively 
female deities (cf. E. Simon, Festiwals of Attica. An 
archaeological commentary. Madison 1983, 68, 
who takes the seats carried by women on the Parthe- 
non frieze to be the equivalent of Kiinai for male 
deities). For the Kekropidai the lexicographers say 
that many brought deipna and did so sumptuous- 
ly (noAvteAdx) which Jacoby (on FGrHist 328 F 
183 where he has assembled all the evidence) takes 
to mean that they competed with each other (cf. 
Polemon on the Theoxenia of Delphi, ap. Athen. 
9.372a). It seems to have been a popular practice on 
the part of individual families with no suggestion 
that sacrifice and, as a consequence, meat were 
involved. The deipnophoroi of Athena Skiras were 
evidently selected members of the genos of the 
Salaminioi (LSS 19, 21f. and 49; the genos also 
had a priestess of Aglauros and Pandrosos, ibid. 12, 
45). W. S. Ferguson, “The Salaminioi of Heptaphy- 
lai and Sounion’, Hesperia 7, 1938, 36f. suggested 
that the deipna “included, or were, the artoi” 
mentioned in the inscription (lines 41, 43-46) 
Jacoby notes that the deipnophoria resembles 
theoxenia in that it is a rite “which by its nature 
is not confined to a particular festival or a particular 
deity”. Its use, however, was considerably more 
limited. In the mysteries of Zeus Panamaros at Pana- 
mara in Hellenistic Caria, priests were praised for 
relinquishing ta avevey®uvra t GeO Sleilnva, 
BCH 28, 1904, 20. no. | B, 7: on the cult cf. P. 
Roussel, ‘Les mystéres de Panamara’, BCH 51, 
1927, 123-137. 

'S Cf. U1. 9.219f.; Od. 9.23 1f.; Hesiod O p.748f. with 
Plutarch in Hes. fr. 95 Sandbach; Theoph. de Pie- 
tate ap. Porph. de Abstinentia 2.20. The fullest treat- 
ment of the subject may still be in my unpublished 
dissertation, ‘The offering at meals: its place in 
Greek sacrifice’ (Univ. of Chicago, 1949). 
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an essential feature of the human meal, is 
passed around after this ceremony and is prob- 
ably not part of the offering. The offering is ap- 
parently referred to as argmata (446), a variant 
for aparchai, “first-fruits”. The gods are not 
summoned and a place is not prepared for 
them, in which respects the ritual differs from 
theoxenia, but nonetheless it can be seen as an 
early precedent for the more elaborate cere- 
mony of later centuries. © 


Tables and couches. Only with the use of the 
language and furniture of hospitality, the same 
for gods and men, do we get the fully de- 
veloped concept of an entenainment of gods 
and heroes.'’ Thus, an explicit invitation “to 
hospitality” (én Eévia) was addressed to 
Apollo and Homer by the Argives when they 
performed sacrifice (Aelian V.H. 9.15). The 
Elean women’s song to Dionysos to come with 
the Charites to his temple has been interpreted 
attractively as such an invitation.'* 

Isolated references to tables for gods are 
somewhat ambiguous because of the practice 
we have already noted of depositing certain un- 
cooked parts of the sacrificed animal upon 
tables located in sanctuaries. It is the prepara- 
tion of the couch that most clearly signals the 
acting out of hospitality to supernatural guests. 
A new text from Selinous (discussed in some 
detail below) takes the practice back to the 
mid-fifth century B.C. Hitherto the earliest ref- 
erence to such a couch has been a fragment of 
an Athenian inscription, now in Chalkis, of ca. 
430 B.C. (IG P 255 [I? 190; LSCG 11)).'* Side 
A has a list of rituals, including sacrifice, to be 
performed by a subdivision of the Athenian 
state, perhaps a rritrys (cf. A9), or by a regional 
grouping such as the Marathonian Tetrapolis. 
A table is mentioned three times in connection 
with three groups of divinities, Eros, Hippoly- 
tos and Aphrodite (7) (A4-7), Zeus and Herak- 
les (Al If.), and Apollo (and others?) (AI 5f.). 
In the first and third instances the table is 
preceded by reference to the spreading 
(otopvivan) of coverings over something, 
probably a couch (cf. AI5f.), possibly a seat 
(thronos). It seems that sacrifices were pre- 


scribed for major figures (Aphrodite?, Zeus 
Tropaios, Apollo) and the preparation of a 
couch and a table for their lesser associates 
(Eros and Hippolytos, Herakles, and someone 
associated with Apollo). 

This pattern—animals for the central figure 
in a group of deities, a table for an associate— 
may also be seen in a mid- fifth-century calen- 
dar from the Acropolis on which a kid is pre- 
scribed for Dionysos and a table for Semele 
(LSCG 1, 17-19 [JG P 234, P 840]). The calen- 
dar from Thorikos in south Attica later in the 
century (SEG XXXIII, 147) shows several ex- 
amples of the same practice: tables for Prokris 
when Kephalos gets a sheep (16f.), for the Her- 
oines of Thorikos when Thorikos gets a sheep 
in the month Boedromion (18f.), and again for 
the Heroines of Thorikos when Thorikos gets 
an ox in Maimakterion (28-30). In Mouny- 
chion when Demeter receives a pregnant ewe 
and Zeus Herkeios a sheep (probably at this 


"© Recent discussions are E. Kadletz, ‘The sacrifice 
of Eumaios the pig herder’, GRBS 25 , 1984, 99- 
105: A. Petropoulou, ‘The sacrifice of Eumaeus re- 
considered’, GRBS 28, 1987, 135-149. 

"7 Herodotus's description (6.139) of the Athenian 
entertainment of the Lemnians in the Prytaneion 
uses precisely the language of hospitality to the 
gods: ...xAivny ompacavers tig elyov KaAAIoTO Kat 
tpéelay EnxAbnV cryaBav Révrwy. 

™ Deneken, 46, n. 1; Plut. Mor. 269b (Aet. Gr. 36); 
Page PMG 871; cf. Paus. 6.26.1. Like Homer. 
Pindar was publicly invited to the Delphic Theoxe- 
nia. Vit. Pind. gives three versions of the invitation, 
one of which is MvSapog itw éxt 1d betxvov tod 
@e0d. Schol. Pind. Nem. 7.68 speaks of xenia forthe 
heroes at Delphi in which the god seems to invite the 
heroes (among whom would be Pindar) epi xenia. 
However, an invitation at Plataia to the dead from 
the great battle to come to dinner and blood offer- 
ings (én tov betxvov Kal tiv aipaxouplay, Plut. 
Aristides 21) comes after the sacrifice of a bull and 
although it is followed by libations and apparently 
by drinking on the part of the participants there may 
have been no human feast or preparation of table 
and couches for the supernatural guests. 

1° The stone's Athenian origin is assured both by its 
contents and the fact that it is by the same hand—to 
the degree that hands can be identified—as the “Pry- 
taneion decree”, /G P 131 (H. Wade-Gery, BSA 33, 
1934, 122-134). 
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time—the entry is added on the side of the 
stone), the local nymph Philonis receives a 
trapeza (44f.). In Thargelion the Heroines of 
Hyperpedios have a table when the hero Hy- 
perpedios receives a sheep and Zeus a lamb 
(48f.), as do the Heroines of Pylochos when 
Pylochos receives a piglet (5Of.)” 

Another example comes from the fourth- 
century calendar of Marathon (LSCG 20 BS1- 
54 (JG 171358}: the hero Galios gets a ram 
costing 12 drachmai, other expenses amount to 
8 drachmai, and the Tritopatores, the collective 
ancestors, are to have a table costing | 
drachma. In these cases, where the offerings to 
be put on the table are not specified but a price 
is assigned, one must suppose that food in ad- 
dition to the sacrificial victim, and perhaps cer- 
tain accoutrements for feasting such as vessels 
and a crown (cf. LSCG 55, 25 (JG IF 1366, 
SIG? 1042)}), had to be purchased forthe table 
or, in the case of equipment, replaced periodi- 
cally. Any meat from the main sacrifice to be 
set on the table alongside of other edible food 
is likely to have been one or more cooked por- 
tions, not a raw part of the victim. Trapeza in 
these instances seems to be shorthand for the 
setting out of a meal for the guest, with or with- 
out the preparation of a couch.?! 

In the cult of Apollo and Asklepios at Eryth- 
rai in the early fourthcentury B.C. there is both 
a table for whichever god is the ob ject of sacri- 
fice, furnished with meat from the sacrifice, 
and also a table forthe other god, who receives 
the same amount from the same animal; if the 
offerings were thusta (offerings to be bumt— 
incense? cakes?) without animal sacrifice, the 
other god got two cakes of different kinds. The 
priest takes what is on the table as his gera and 
receives a monetary payment as well, two 
obols for the table of the god being honored 
with sacrifice, one obol for the other god's. It 
seems he was expected to prepare both tables 
appropriately, but more sumptuously for the 
god receiving the sacrifice. The meat is specifi- 
cally three portions of meat (tpeic odpxac or 
tp{a xpéa) and splanchna. The latter, the in- 
nards, were the first meat roasted over the altar 
fire in sacrifice and their consumption was the 


clearest demonstration of fellowship among 
the sacrificers. Sometimes they were shared 
with the gods by being placed on the hands or 
knees of statues.”? Since there is no reason to 
suppose that men's splanchna were roasted 
while the god's were left raw, it seems most 
likely that the three portions of meat put on the 
table were also ready to be eaten.” In all these 
cases in which more important figures receive 
sacrifice while lesser figures have a trapeza, 
the table is a means of recognizing the latter in 
a way that is comparable to the use of lesser 
victims, as when Kourotrophos in Attica re- 
ceives a piglet (choiros) while other gods get 


® Ed. princ. of the full text by G. Daux, ‘Le calen- 
drier de Thorikos au musée J. Paul Getty’, AnrC/ 52, 
1983, 150-174, but he was misled by the Ionian al- 
phabet to date the stone to the early 4th cent. 
whereas the lettering points to ca. 430. Cf. D. Lewis, 
ZPE 60, 1985, 108, n. 3; R. Parker, ‘Festivals of the 
Attic demes’. in T. Linders and G. Nordquist, eds.. 
Gifts to the Gods (Boreas. Uppsala Studies in An- 
cient Mediterranean and Near Eastem Civilizations, 
15), Uppsala 1987, 138, n, 11. This last article con- 
tains an appendix on the Thorikos calendar (144— 
147). 

Gill, 10, is undecided between “some sort of spe- 
cial offering” and trapezomata, by which he means 
raw parts of the victim. 

” See Ziehen (supra n. 8), 616-619; J.-L. Durand, 
*Greek animals: toward a typology of edible bodies’, 
in M. Detienne & J.-P. Vernant, The cuisine of sac- 
rifice among the Greeks, Chicago 1989 (= La cui- 
sine du sacrifice en pays grec, Paris 1979), 92-100. 
Splanchna placed on the hands or knees, presumably 
of statues, go to the priests: LSS 76—78; 129: LSCG 
119—121. all from Chios. 

» LSAM 24; H. Engelmann & R. Merkelbach, /n- 
Schriften von Erythrai und Klazomenai, Bonn 1973, 
II, 205. Side A of the inscription has most recently 
been discussed by F. Graf. Nordionische Kulte, 
Rome 1985, 250-555. Graf calls attention to the lan- 
guage of offering a meal and notes that all that is put 
on the table is edible, but does not address the ques- 
tion of whether the meat 1s cooked or raw. Though I 
have argued forthe former, the case is not absolutely 
clear. Portions of meat, referred to as sarkes or krea 
are found alongside of whole pans of the animal 
among the priest’s perquisites (e.g.. LSS 19, 33 [Fer- 
guson, supra n. 14]), sometimes set on the table 
(LSCG 103 B 6f. (SIG 1047}), Here, however, the 
only other meat was the splanchna, which were 
more likely cooked than raw 
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larger victims (e.g., Thorikos, SEG XXXII, 
147, 20-22). 

A god, then, could receive a table in addition 
to the performance of thusia in his honor. So at 
Marathon an anonymous hero and a heroine 
(the reference to her is restored but virtually 
certain) each receive a piglet and jointly atable 
(LSCG 20 B3f.); Kourotrophos receives a pig- 
let and (probably) a table costing one drachma 
(B13f.), unless the table is shared with Zeus 
Hypatos and Iolaos who also receive victims), 
another anonymous heroidentified by his place 
of cult (“alongside of the sanctuary of [Athena] 
Hellotis") receives a sheep and a table which he 
may well share with the heroine who follows 
him in the list and also receives a sheep, in her 
case a ewe rather than a wether (B25f.). An ear- 
lier (Sth century?) decree, cited in a third-cen- 
tury decree of some Attic orgeones (members 
of a cult association), prescribed a full-grown 
sheep for the anonymous hero and in addition a 
table to be put beside him (tpaneav 
napanGévat); on the same day “the heroines” 
receive a piglet and on the following day this 
same hero gets another sheep but this time 
without a table (LSCG 20, 14-16). A late fourth 
or early third-century calendar from Eleusis 
prescribes a goat for Apollo Pythios, various 
other items, and a table to be prepared for him 
(tpdneGav Kooptio / tan Gedn, LSCG 7, 11- 
14 [JG IF 1363}). 

Aside from Erythai, in all these cases there 
is no specification of what is to be put on the 
table nor of the rights of cult personnel over 
them, an important consideration when more 
than cakes or individual servings of meat were 
involved. Like the victims prescribed for each 
god, the decoration of the table cost money, 
and as with the tables for the lesser figures, we 
should suppose that foodstuffs and accoutre- 
ments were bought and that cooked portions of 
the animal that had been sacrificed were set on 
the table, as we have argued was the case at 
Exythvai. And as was specified there, food de- 
posited on the table, as opposed to what was 
bumt on the altar, was available to the priests. 
A table in addition to sacrifice was in effect an 
elaboration and an embellishment upon the 


central and essential act of sacrifice. That it 
also secured cult personnel a share of the offer- 
ings surely did not hinder its popularity with 
those charged with conducting the cult, but that 
should not blind us to the consequences for rit- 
ual of preparing a table. 

At times the preparation of couch and table 
was the climax and focus of a festival that in- 
cluded sacrifices and other rites. This seems to 
have been the case in the various Theoxenia of 
Apollo and of the Dioskouroi and the Theo- 
daisia of Dionysos.™ At Delphi we hear of pub- 
lic feasting, an agon (Paus.7.27.4) and the 
award of the largest portion (moira) from the 
table to the person who presented the largest 
leek to Leto (Chionides ap. Athen. 9.372a); 
presumably the goddess had her own table at 
this festival. The best portion (meris) was 
awarded to the descendants of the poet Pindar 
(Vit. Pind. and Plut. Mor. 557f), which sug- 
gests that servings of cooked meat were set on 
the gods’ tables.> 

The great majority of references to theoxe- 
nia are so cursory that the few detailed ex- 
amples we have deserve to be reported in full. 
A public festival, the cult of a private founda- 
tion and the rites of gentilicial groups will be 
considered. 


Zeus Sosipolis and the Twelve Gods at Magne- 
sia on the Maiandros. One of the fullest ac- 
counts of a festival with a prominent place for 
the theoxenia is in the decree from Magnesia 
on the Maiandros in Asia Minor for the festival 
of Zeus Sosipolis (LSAM 32 [S/G* 589]), dat- 
ing from 196 B.C. The subject of the decree is 
summarized at the beginning: “the annual dem- 
onstration (avaSetxvvc@a, i.e., dedication) of 
a bull each year to Zeus at the time of sowing, 


™ See supran. 5. 

» For the Delphic festival, Bruit, supran. 11. Apollo 
was thought of as inviting the heroes to the festival, 
Schol. Pind. Nem. 7.68., but the implications of the 
verb epidemein in Schol. Pind. Ol. 3 (p. 105, 14-16 
Drachmann) is that all the gods are visitors. On gods 
both as hosts and as guests. cf. Nock, 152, but it is 
not always clear which role they are thought to take. 
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the prayer, the procession, the sacrifice, the 
pitching of a rholos (a temporary, presumably 
circular, structure) and the coverings of the 
couches (otpaivwwotar otpuyvas, 8-10). 
Seven months after its dedication, the bull is 
again to be presented to Zeus Sosipolis, there is 
to be a large procession, and an official, the 
stephanephoros, is to carry the images (xoana) 
of the Twelve Gods dressed in the most beauti- 
ful clothes possible, and he is to pitch the tholos 
in the agora near the altar of the Twelve Gods, 
and he is to spread and provide three of the 
most beautiful couches possible. Music is to be 
performed and a ram, a female goat and a male 
goat are to be sacrificed to Zeus, Artemis Leu- 
kophryene and Apollo Pythios, respectively, in 
addition to Zeus’s bull. 

Three rituals are combined here: (1) the bull 
for Zeus Sosipolis which is nurtured from the 
time of sowing to that of harvest and thus ex- 
presses the successful growth of the crops, 
prayed for at the time of the initial dedication 
of the bull; (2) the collective powers repre- 
sented by the images of the Twelve Gods car- 
tied through the city; (3) the further sacrifices 
to Zeus, Artemis, patron of the city, and Apollo 
who shares an altar with her (all three, to be 
sure, included among the Twelve Gods who, 
however, are treated in (2) as a collectivity). 
The meat of the bull is distributed to those who 
Participated in the procession, the three further 
victims to a more restricted group of function- 
aries after the priests of the three gods have 
taken their customary honors. For all its detail, 
nothing is said of a meal for the Twelve Gods. 
There are no victims for them as a group and no 
sacrifice is required to be performed on their al- 
tar even though the tholos is set up beside it. 
Thus they are not conceived of as coming to 
enjoy their own rhusia. Instead they seem to be 
guests at a feast, most likely that which follows 
the sacrifice of victims for three of their mem- 
bers, Zeus, Artemis and Apollo. Possibly each 
couch corresponds to one of the three victims. 
We have already seen examples of tables pre- 
pared for one or more gods when an animal is 
sacrificed to another. It is worth noting that, 
while the distribution of the meat from the vic- 


tims is carefully prescribed, no arrangements 
are made for a corresponding feast by the wor- 
shippers.’° 


The private foundation of Diomedonon Kos. A 
long and detailed inscription of the late fourth 
century (or later) provides information on the 
Titual to be performed in honor of Herakles and 
Diomedon’s own family.” “Sacrifice (thuein) 
on the 16th of the month Petageitnyos and offer 
hospitality (xenismon poiein) to Herakles, and 
(offer) the fish-fry (apopuris) on the 17th" (59— 
63). In addition to the gods represented by stat- 
ues that were crowned (21, 124f.) and probably 
set up on or near the couch, the Moirai and Pa- 
sios (= Zeus Ktesios) received sacrifice (31- 
33, 149-155), and the images (eikones) of Di- 
omedon's ancestors (20=21) and perhaps of 
Diomedon himself (cf. 36) participated in the 
sacrifice, though not necessarily in the theo.xe- 
nia. 

Weddings also took place at the time of the 
festival for Herakles (88-108) and it is not en- 
tirely clear how Diomedon wanted the celebra- 
tions to be conducted without interfering with 
each other. “The stromne [couch with cover- 
ings] and the statues for Herakles are to be in 
the house until the wedding is completed” (95— 
98). “He who has (the lease of )the men’s house 
(andreia) is to provide it for the sacrifice and 
for the hospitality to Herakles, for all the days 
(of these rites)” (108-11). For weddings there 
was also a separate women's house (gun- 
aiketa). 

Diomedon lists his dedications for the cult: 


* S. Eirem, ‘Zur Apotheose’. SymbOslo 10, 1932, 
36, suggested thatthe Twelve Gods received incense 
and perhaps some innards from the sacrifices (en- 
dora), companng the sacrifice to Zeus Polieus on 
Kos, LSCG 151 A48 (S/G* 1025). But since nothing 
is specified, one must suppose that the Magnesians 
did whatever was customary when preparing 
couches for gods. i.e.. they set a table (or tables) 
with a meal. On the Twelve Gods, cf. O. Weinreich, 
*Zwolfgotter’, in Roscher Myth. Lex. 6 (1924-37) 
793. 

7 LSCG 177: R. Herzog, ‘Heilige Gesetze von Kos’. 
AbhBerl 1928, 28-32. no. 10; SIG’ 1106, 
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“two lamps and two bronze lamps with seven 
flames, a rectangular brazier (eschara), a mix- 
ing bowl, a rug, a table, five small gold crowns 
for the statues [probably of Hera, Hebe, Di- 
onysos and Aphrodite, besides Herakles], two 
clubs, three gilt incense-bumers, a couch, the 
base for a couch, a bronze ring” (120-30). 
These items are suitable for the entertainment 
of a god, or of a group of gods if they share a 
couch, but are insufficient for the dining of 
worshippers. The sanctuary had buildings ap- 
propriate for feasting (xenones, “guest rooms”, 
3, 71, 76, 82, and a lesche, “porch”, 84f.) be- 
sides the men’s and women's houses; but with- 
out furniture it would seem that the worship- 
pers improvised in the way that was usual at 
sacrifices while the gods, for whom appropri- 
ate victims had been specified (18-33), dined 
alone in the men's house. 

We are not told what was put on the table for 
the gods at the xenismos of Herakles. In the 
section dealing with the wedding Diomedon 
says: “Take from the victims whatever seems 
good forthe table forthe god; all the rest let the 
man who is celebrating the wedding use, as 
much as (is needed) for the hospitality offered 
to his own people” (98-101). Is this the table 
for the entertainment of Herakles or is it a per- 
manent table in the sanctuary on which were 
placed raw parts of the victim? The fact that the 
items are not specified, as are the priest's gera 
(a leg and the skin, 40f.) which he is also to 
hand over (kal émddétw) to the celebrator of the 
wedding and for which he is to receive eight 
drachmai in compensation when there is a wed- 
ding (100-103), suggests that either they are 
not on a large scale or do not wind up in the 
Priest's possession. In either case, it is clear 
that meat was put on the table, while there is no 
mention of any other food. 


The Tritopatores at Selinous. A passage in a 
new text, the provisions for sacrifice and puri- 
fication from Selinous on a lead tablet of the 
mid-fifth century B.C., provides unusual detail 
on a number of aspects of our subject. The 
text prescribes sacrifices to a series of super- 
nafural figures—Zeus Eumenes and the Eume- 


nides, Zeus Meilichios “in the plot of Myskos”, 
and the Tritopatores (the collective ancestors). 
The last named are first described as hoi mi- 
aroi,“polluted”, and the procedure is explicitly 
“as for heroes”. It involves libation down 
through a roof, the burning of a ninth part of 
one of the two victims sacrificed to the 
gods mentioned previously, aspersion (per- 
iranantes) and anointment (katalinanto) (A9- 
13). 


“And then let them sacrifice a full-grown (sheep) to 
the pure (Tritopatores). Pouring down a libation of 
honey mixture let him (set out) both a table and a 
couch and let him put on (them) a pure cloth and 
crowns of olive and honey mixture in new cups and 
cakes and meat, and having made offerings (katarx- 
amenoi, perhaps first-fruits from the meal] let them 
bum (them) and let them perform the anointing hav- 
ing put the cups in (the fire). Let them perform the 
ancestral sacnifice [i.e.. the sacrifice of the full- 
grown sheep] as to the gods." (A13-17) 


There follows a sacrifice to a different (Zeus) 
Meilichios, the one “in the plot of Euthyda- 
mos”, and the observation that it is possible to 
sacrifice again in a year's time. 


™% The text with a detailed commentary in M.H. 
Jameson, D.R. Jordan and R.D. Kotansky, A Lex 
Sacra from Selinous (GRBS. Suppl. 11), Durham, 
North Carolina 1993. The text bristles with difficul- 
ties and there are likely to be other interpretations 
than the one given in the translation above. In the 
translation, ( ) enclose words needed to fill out the 
sense in English. The Greek text of Al 3-21 is as fol- 
lows: 
ToigK(a)@apots . teAeov Gvdvto : weA(Kpata huxo- 
14 AelBov : xat tpdoeLav Kal cMvav xevBartto 
xaGapdv heya Kat oveod- 
15 vog Actas Kat peAlxpata ev Kaivats 
otep(6elah xat : mkdcuata Kal wpa Kax- 
16 ap&dyevor xataxadvto Kal xatadivavto tas 
notep(bas bwoevTes, 
17 @vdvto héonzp toic Geoic ta napa. tar Ev 
Ev@uicyo : MiAtz(ot : xpidv 8 [v-] 
18 dvto. dato 6 kal Cipa reba f ttoc uev, ta be 
hiapa ta Saydoa éEh(apéro wal tpalneGa-] 
19 v: npoBéev Kal qoAgav Kal tana 146 
tpanilag : andpyyataxal tootéa Kalta-] 
20 KGan, ta Kpa pexseptto, KaXéto [hidvava 1A. 
foro & Kal nba f étlog f=) 
21 ofgor Ovev 
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Let him take out the public hiara and put out a table 
before (them), and bum a thigh and the offerings 
from the table and the bones. Let no meat be carried 
out (of the precinct). Let him invite whomever he 
wishes. It 1s possible also to sacrifice at home the 
following year.” (A17-21. At this point the text of 
column A becomes lacunose.) 


Theoxenia is required “this year" and allowed 
“next year”. In the first year it is for the pure 
Tritopatores, purified we believe by the rites 
prescribed for the polluted Tritopatores. For 
“next year” the object of the rites is not speci- 
fied but the public hiara which may be usedare 
Most reasonably understood as objects repre- 
senting the Tritopatores2* Of the furnishings 
only the table is mentioned for the second year, 
but we suppose that the couch and the rest are 
to be understood in the second year as well. 
The food put on the table the first year, honey 
mixture, cakes (plasmata, possibly but less 
suitably, figurines) and meat, are no doubt 
what are referred to in the second year as “the 
offerings from the table” (A19). In addition a 
thigh, presumably with the flesh still on it, and 
the bones of the victim are to be bumt. We 
should note that the thigh does not seem to 
have been placed on the table, as were the parts 
of victims in many later inscriptions. The thigh 
of a full-grown sheep is no small offering and 
since the buming of extra parts of the animal 
(over and above the bones, fat and some token 
snippets of flesh) is rare, we do not think it can 
be assumed for the first year's theoxenia, un- 
less its omission is a mere oversight.” Next 
year's ritual, though not required, was if per- 
formed to be weightier, marked by the burning 
of one of the most important parts of the animal 
in addition to the animal's bones. Perhaps it 
was felt that if the first year’s rites had not 
proved adequate and needed to be repeated in 
the following year, a more marked procedure 
should be followed. 

The aim of the rites listed in column A of the 
Selinuntine inscription appears to have been to 
gain the good will of a series of figures associ- 
ated both with the survival and success of fam- 
ilies and with the dangers of pollution, arising 
particularly from bloodshed. The remarkable 


double version of Tritopatores, first polluted 
and then pure, suggeststhatthe ancestral spirits 
had become contaminated by some pollution 
thathad also affected the living members of the 
families concemed. Their purification is se- 
cured by means of heroic rites: the libation of 
wine, the burning of a significant fraction (1/9) 
of an animal's flesh, aspersion and anointment. 
Theoxenia is used for the newly purified spirits 
together with sacrifice and the libation of a 
honey mixture, the whole to be performed “as 
to the gods”. These latter rites mark the resto- 
ration of the Tritopatores to normal conditions 
and normal relations with the living. 

But just as theoxenia can be used, in effect, 
to bring the supernatural into familiar, custom- 
ary contacts with men, the offering of hospital- 
ity can also be a means of reconciliation with a 
hostile or dangerous force, the process being 
described as purification. This is what we find 
in column B of the Selinuntine tablet where in- 
structions are given for purification from an 
elasteros by an individual, most likely a homi- 
cide. An elasteros we take to be an avenging 
spint (such as is known elsewhere as an alas- 
tor), though one that may require sacrifice, af- 
ter purification, “as to immortals” (B 12f.). 


(If a ...] man [wishes] to be purified from elasteroi, 
having made a proclamation from wherever he 
wishes and whenever in the year he wishes and in 
whatever [month] he wishes and on whatever day he 
wishes, having made the proclamation whitherso- 


* The hiara that are to be used in the second year 
and which we take to be images, may have been 
mentioned for this year's rites earlier in the tablet. 
The possibility is discussed in the commentary to 
thetext (supra n. 28). 

© This tablet offers two of the clearest examples of 
the destruction of edible parts of the victim, short of 
the holocaust of the whole animal: the burning of a 
ninth part of a victim (A11~12), cf. the verb ena- 
teuein, LSCG 9. 23f. (Mykonos), LSS 63, 4f., and 
1G XIl Suppl., 353 (Thasos); the burning of the kole, 
with which cf. the sacrifice prescribed by an oracle 
at Miletos, LSAM 42 B2f.. It is understandable that 
the valuable meat of a whole thigh is commonly re- 
served for the priest. whether or not placed prelimi- 
narily on a table, e.g. LSAM 73, 10f.. LSCG 28. 9f., 
etc. 
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ever (i.€., to whatever directions) he wishes, let him 
purify himself. [And on] receiving (him, i.e. the 
elasteros) let him give (water) to wash with and a 
meal and salt, to this same one, and having sacri- 
ficed a piglet to Zeus let him go out from it and let 
him tum around and let him be addressed and let 
him take food for himself and sleep wherever he 
wishes. 


Here the meal is offered without a preceding 
sacrifice. The term used is akratizomai, de- 
fined in the lexica as “to take breakfast”, Athe- 
naeus (1.1 1c) gives the origin of the word as 
coming from dipping bread into unmixed wine. 
The sacrifice that follows is to Zeus (with no 
details given on the disposal of the meat). The 
possibility of an eventual sacrifice to the elas- 
teros itself is raised in the last two sentences of 
the text. Meals are offered to placate and avert 
a dangerous power— the meals for Hekate 
have this effect”—to exorcise bewitchment.’? 
But the best parallel to the present passage is 
the meal offered to the hikesioi, figures closely 
comparable to the Selinuntine elasteroi, in the 
great lex sacra of Kyrene: "...having as a host 
received (the hikesios) put beside him a part of 
everything”» 


Gods and men, dining together or apart? Inthe 
three examples we have just examined it seems 
that the larger and more public the event the 
less indication there is of common feasting. At 
the city festival at Magnesia there isnone what- 
soever; on Kos it is implicit in the provision of 
rooms and in the character of the worshippers, 
apparently relatives and friends of the founder, 
at Selinous for the optional second-year sacri- 
fice (possibly for both years) anyone may be 
invited but the meat must not be carried 
away—perhaps an opening up of the circle of 
Participants compared to the first year but with 
ritual and consumption still to be completed on 
the spot. The occasion that prompts the rite and 
the nature of the group that performs it have 
more to do with how the meat is consumed than 
does theoxenia itself. Generally, the instruc- 
tions in inscriptions cover the proper distribu- 
tion of meat but say little about where and how 
it was to be consumed. Large-scale sacrifices 


were not well suited to group dining. The occa- 
sional specification that meat was not to be car- 
tied away (from the sanctuary) or that it was to 
be consumed on the spot, is, in fact, an indica- 
tion that the opposite was usual.“ Since joint 
feasting by men after sacrifice was far from 
universal, preparation of couches and tables for 
the gods cannot be taken to imply automati- 
cally the joint feasting of men and gods. 
Dining en masse, however, is clearly indi- 
cated by the existence in sanctuaries of multi- 
ple dining rooms, though none, to my knowl- 
edge, show clear evidence of arrangements for 
supematural guests.» Two Hellenistic struc- 


™ Cf. supra n. 12. 

1 E.g., the offering of a meal ina magical context, 
K. Preisendanz & A. Henrichs, Papyri graecae mag- 
tcae, Die griechischen Zauberpapyri?, |, Stuttgart 
1973, 84-91. 

"LSS 115, 28-59 (C. Buck, The Greek dialects, 
Chicago 1955, no. 115) B. 36f: UnobeEGuevov 
apnGlé)/ wrv to wkpoc ndvtwy. The hikesioi are in 
my view correctly explained by H. Stukey, ‘The 
Cyrenean hikesion, CPA 32, 1937, 32-43; cf. R. 
Parker, Miasma, Pollution and purification in early 
Greek religion, Oxford 1983, 347-349, who follows 
Stukey only partially. 

™ See Ziehen (supra n. 8) 621-622. An example of 
the positive injunction to feast in the sanctuary, 
Bavvwbwv adtod, LSCG 96, 26, 27-29 (SIG* 1024, 
Mykonos, ca. 200 B.C.). M.S. Goldstein, The setting 
of the ritual meal in Greek sanctuaries: 600-300 
B.C. (Diss., Univ. of California, Berkeley, 1978; 
Ann Arbor) has a useful appendix in which he has 
collected examples (322-356). Ziehen'’s view that 
sacrificed meat was originally abu and therefore 
could not be removed but that this belief faded for 
practical reasons over time, is followed by Goldstein 
(51-54). S. Dow (BCH 89, 1965, 209f.) sees the re- 
quirement as directed solely at the cult personnel 
and as being an entirely secular matter, designed to 
increase the meat available and therefore the attend- 
ance at sacrifice. On the last point [ would agree but 
I would see attendance as desirable for religious rea- 
sons, 

See Goldstein (supra n. 34), 113-321; B 
Bergquist. ‘Sympotic space: a functional aspect of 
Greek dining-rooms’, in O. Murray, ed. (supra n. 1) 
37-65 : N. Bookides, ‘Ritual dining in the sanctuary 
of Demeter and Kore at Corinth: some questions’, 
ibid, 86-94; F. Cooper & S. Moms, ‘Dining in 
round buildings’. rbid.. 66-85, discuss dining seated 
as opposed to reclining. See also C. Borker, Fest- 
bankett und griechische Architektur, Konstanz 
1983. 
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tures, at Kalydon and on Samothrace, for the 
entertainment of heroes, as has been plausibly 
argued, actually seem to isolate the guests.* To 
be sure, temporary structures were undoubt- 
edly more common than permanent buildings 
for dining; when these can be detected in the 
archaeological record their remains are un- 
likely to tell us anything about corresponding 
arrangements made for the gods."” 

The regular dining together of particular 
groups within the community—cult or civic of- 
ficials, cult groups, quasi-military messes— 
furnishes us with more information on the cus- 
tomary ritual. Thus in the Cretan men’s houses 
where youths and men took their meals to- 


* Kalydon: E. Dyggve, F. Poulsen and K. Rho- 
maios, Das Heroon von Kalydon, Copenhagen 
1934, 31f.. 70f, 94, 96. fig. 104 (= Gill. fig. 23): the 
dining room is clearly Room VI which does not 
communicate directly with the cult room and its ad- 
jacent court or hall; Samothrace: H. Seyrig. CRA/ 
1966, 107f. 

™ Goldstein (supra n. 34), 8-100; U. Kron, *Kult- 
mahle im Heraion von Samos archaischer Zeit. Ver- 
such einer Rekonstruktion’. in R. Hagg. et al., eds., 
Early Greek cult practice (ActaAth-4°, 38), Stock- 
holm 1988, 135-148. 

“In the apparatus for /G 1° 131 (1°77), 4f.,the Athe- 
nian decree of ca. 440-432 on the subject of those 
who were privileged to dine in the Prytaneion at 
Public expense, I suggested that the first category 
among the honorands might have been the god 
Apollo, in which case a couch and a table would 
have been reserved for him. Another inscnption of 
ca. 422-416 (IG P 137 (I? 128)) states that “since 
(the god) declared through his oracle that he himself 
(would be) the interpreter” a seat (thronos) was to be 
brought out for the god, perhaps in the Prytancion. 
since év 61 mpl follows the command. and perhaps 
to be presented with a meal. But the restoration is 
not certain and we do not know that in Athens male 
deities were conceived of at this time as dining 
while seated. 

* Gpiotov pon@dvton, Chionides ap. Athen. 
4.137e (Kassel and Austin, IV, fr. 7). A scene ona 
black-figure Attic pelike in Naples (well illustrated 
in H. Metzger. Recherches sur I'imagerie Athéni- 
enne, Paris 1965. pl. 9. and A. Hermary. ‘Diosk- 
ouroi’, LMC III.2, p. 465, fig. 111) has been taken 
by E. Simon, Gnomon 42, 1970, 709 (review of 
Metzger. op. cit.) to represent the Dioskouroi at their 
daily meal (not so described in the Chionides frag- 


gether there was always a Eevla tpcineCar set up 
for Zeus Xenios, the patron of guests, just as 
strangers (xenoi) were always welcome (Pyr- 
gion FGrHist 467 F 1 ap. Athen. 4.143f). In 
Athens, while the actual business of the city 
was carried on by the 50 prytaneis of the Clas- 
sical system in the Tholos in the Agora, the 
Prytaneion, which housed the public hearth, 
became the city’s symbolic center where those 
honored by the city were entitled to dine2* The 
Dioskouroi were entertained with a meal there 
(how regularly we do not know), referred to as 
an ariston, sometimes translated “breakfast”, 
not a deipnon, “dinner”.*° The simple fare set 
on the tables—cheese, barley cake, ripe olives 


ment) in the Prytaneion. Two young men are seated 
‘on a couch before which is set a table heaped high 
with various objects while a basket of bread is be- 
neath it (something appears to be wedged under the 
table, between the surface of the table and a brace). 
Facing them a bearded man holds a branch of green- 
ery and a goatskin bag in his left hand, a kylix in his 
right. A miniature shrine set on a post in the back- 
ground seems to have two men and horses depicted 
on it which led J. Beazley ABV, 338, 3, to see an al- 
lusion to the Dioskouroi and this in tum has led to 
the deduction that the scene is meant to be a shrine 
of the two gods. Also against locating the scene in 
the Prytancion is the fact that the two are seated 
rather than reclining as one would expect at a meal. 
that the bearded figure (who Simon suggests is the 
archon basileus) seems to be engaged in more than 
welcoming them to a meal, and that the word 
MYETA is written conspicuously between him and 
the pair (remains of another word running vertically 
in front of the priest's body are illegible). The in- 
scription (vocative dual, uvota?) has reasonably 
been seen to refer to initiation for the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, which the Dioskouroi were said to have 
received when they came to Athens (Plut. Thes. 33; 
Metzger, op.cit., 29-30; on Eleusinian initiation, see 
most recently R. Simms, ‘Myesis, telete, and myste- 
ria’, GRBS 31, 1990, 183-195). The miniature 
shrine would then be a reference to the sanctuary to 
be founded in their honor, the Anakeion. perhaps 
conceived of as on the spot where the initiation took 
place. H. Shapiro, Art and cult under the tyrants in 
Athens, Mainz 1989, follows Simon in describing 
the scene as representing theoxenia (151) though of- 
fering as a possible altemative explanation that it 
shows a scene of parasitein in the Anakeion (dis- 
cussed below). But earlier (83) he seemed to agree 
with Metzger that the scene represented Eleusinian 
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and leeks (the same menu apparently for both 
gods and men)}—looked back to the austere life 
of the past. Wheat bread, by a law of Solon’s, 
was to be provided only for festivals, among 
which the entertainment of the Dioskouroi evi- 
dently was not counted.” Here, at least before 
the late fifth century, it seems that the meals 
were not necessarily preceded by a sacrifice 
which would have provided meat.‘! This may 
have been true for the daily Cretan meals as 
well and perhaps also for the Spartan messes 
(pheiditia) which were known for their simple 
food4? 

The recognition of the gods in such situa- 
tions is close to that of the offering at meals, 
discussed above, an incidental acknowledg- 
ment of the supematural, the securing of a 
blessing on the meals of men who would, in 
any case, be eating together, rather than an ex- 
plicit honor paid to the gods. When Zeus Phil- 
ios, “Zeus of friendship”, is described as com- 
ing to all houses, rich and poor, if he spies a 
well-laid out couch and table, we may under- 
stand the god to be the patron of friendly gath- 
erings who is recognized with prayers and liba- 
tions and very likely with a serving of the 
meal.” 

The Dioskouroi and Herakles, who share 
pan- Hellenic roles as figures balanced between 
the human and divine spheres, seem not only to 
have graced human meals but to have been 
sought after as guests. For the former, besides 
the public Theoxenia festivals held in their 
honor, private worship is attested by stone and 
terracotta reliefs (the latter known particularly 
from the Lakonian colony of Taras) and by the 
stories of their visits incogniti to private 
homes. Respect to strangers was reinforced by 
the notion that any stranger might prove to be a 
god in disguise.“ For Herakles there is the rich 
mythology of his visits and banqueting and an 
artistic tradition that shows him at the feast, 
either alone, with members of his family, or 
with Dionysos.’ Here we can only touch on a 
few aspects of a large and complex subject. 


Parasitoi. The word parasitoi, “parasites 
those who take their food (sitos) beside...” i 


‘imitiation in which, however, we have no reason to 
think theoxenia had a place. Theoxenia was promi- 
nent in the mysteries of Zeus at Panamara (see supra 
n. 14) but it would be rash to make inferences for 
Eleusis from this cult in Hellenistic Caria. 
Simplicity was characteristic of their entertain- 
ment: no carcases of oxen, no gold, no purple car- 
pets awaited them, according to a fragment of Bac- 
chylides (fr. 21 Snell-Mahler, ap. Athen. 11.500a) 
but kindly spirits, a sweet Muse and pleasing wine in 
Boiotiancups. 

“| Aristoph. Eq. 283f. mentions bread, fish and meat 
served at the Prytaneion. Cf. S.G. Miller, The Pryta- 
neion. Its function and architectural form, Berkeley 
& Los Angeles 1978, 12. 

“7 Although a piece of boiled pork was served daily 
(Dicaearchus ap. Athen. 4.141b) there is no indica- 
tion that a pig was sacrificed each time for the pur- 
pose. Cf. the twelve portions of boiled meat at Aris- 
toph. Ran. 553. Salt pork was common in Roman 
times (cf. R.J. Forbes, Studies in ancient technology 
IP [Leiden 1965], 196) and the preservation of 
meat was known to, if not widely practiced by. the 
Greeks, perhaps because of the relatively smail part 
meat played in their diet. 

“ Diodorus Sinop. ap. Athen. 6.239¢ (Kassel and 
Austin, V, fr. 2). For the connection between philia 
and xenia, see E. Benveniste, Indo-European lan- 
guage and society, Miami 1973 (= Le vocabulaire 
des institutions Indo-Européennes, Paris 1969), 
278- 284. 

“Cf. MP. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen 
Religion P, Munich 1955 (P = F reprinted with a 
supplement in 1967), 408- 411 and pl. 29: B. Hem- 
berg. “Ava£, &vagca und &vaxes (Uppsala univ. 
Arssknft 1955: 10), Uppsala 1955; B. Neutsch, ‘Der 
Heros auf der Kline’, RM 69, 1961. 150-163; A. 
Hermary. LIMC III (1986) 1, 576f. and 2, 465. Visits 
to private homes: Herod. 6.127; Paus. 3.16.3. A 
couch spread for them before fighting, Diod. Sic. 
8.32; hospitality to them after victory. Polyaenus 
6.1.3. 

“ Forthe iconography of Herakles the research of 
A. Verbanck-Piérard is indispensable to understand- 
ing the cultic aspects. which, however. as she makes 
clear, do not exhaustthe meaningsof the banqueting 
Herakles: ‘Le double culte d’Hérakles: légende ou 
réalité” in A.-F. Laurens, ed. (supra n. 1), 43-65: 
“Lmages et croyances en Gréce ancienne: représenta- 
tions de l‘apothéose d’Héraklés au VI* sitcle’, un C. 
Bérard et al. eds., Images et société en Grece an- 
cienne. L'iconographie comme méthode d' analyse. 
Lausanne 1987, 187-189; and esp. 'Herakles at feast 
in Antic art: a mythical or cultic iconography” in R. 
Hagg, ed., The iconography of Greek cult in the Ar- 
chaic and Classical periods (Kemos, Suppl. 1). 
Athénes & Lidge 1992, 85-106. In view of this last 
Paper I have eliminated my own much less informed 
comments on the subject. 
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found in a number of contexts.“ For our inter- 
ests, the relevant use of the word is of those 
who dine beside (napa) a god or hero. In Attica 
Parasitoi were chosen for Herakles (Klei- 
demos, FGrHist 323 F 11 (ap. Athen. 6.235a)), 
a fact on which the poet Diodorus of Sinope 
(ap. Athen. 6.239d-f) elaborated, no doubt 
with comic exaggeration: the polis made sacri- 
fices in honor of Herakles “in all the demes” 
and selected parasitoi for the god to attend 
these sacrifices. Since Diodorus also spoke of 
the city choosing carefully for this function 
twelve men bom of two Athenian parents, men 
of property and exemplary lives, these could 
hardly have been for every deme. We can not 
expect a comic poet to be historically precise. 
He is providing an honorable and to some de- 
gree ridiculous pedigree for the “free-loading” 
parasite (to use the colloquial American term) 
of Classical times.‘” 

The selection of parasitoi for Herakles is 
mentioned by both Kleidemos (FGrHist 323 F 
11) and Philochoros (FGrHist 328 F 73), the 
latter probably with reference to the Herak- 
leion at Marathon (the verb he uses for the 
process is katalego—was it more a duty than an 
honor?). In the one case for which we have 
more information, the parasitoi of the nothoi 
(bastards, i.e. men with only one Athenian par- 
ent), in the Herakleion at Kynosarges near the 
town of Athens, sacrificed monthly, together 
with the priest, and presumably dined together 
afterwards. The duty was sufficiently burden- 
some that the state threatened prosecution for 
failure to serve (according to a decree proposed 
by Alkibiades inscribed on a stele in the sanc- 
tuary and quoted from the antiquarian Polemon 
by Athenaeus 6.234d-e). If the parasiroi were 
Not required to contribute to the purchase of the 
victims they are likely to have paid for the rest 
of the banquet, including the accoutrements for 
the god's couch and table.” 

The Dioskouroi, Apollo and Athena also had 
human parasitoi in Attica. According to an in- 
scription set up in the Anakeion in Athens, par- 
asitoi of the Dioskouroi were to receive a third 
of the meat from two select oxen. Another third 
went to the priest and another “for the contest”. 


This must be an annual, or even less frequent, 
festival with games and a sizeable number of 
Parasitoi, to judge from the amount of meat 
they received. Nothing is said of a meal for the 
Dioskouroi but in view of the common practice 
of entertaining them we should probably as- 
sume a meal was offered. 

As for Apollo, a law conceming the archon 
basileus (quoted by Athenaeus 6.235c) spoke 
of parasitoi from the deme Achamai who were 
to provide a sixth measure (hekteus) of barley 
to Apollo (Athen. 6.235c). They may have 
been associated with other parasitoi who were 
“to dine in the sanctuary according to ancestral 
custom” (Sa(vuobai ... Ev t@ lep@ Kata ta 
natpia).? Other parasitoi of Apollo in Athens 
were two members of the genos of the Kerykes 
who served as parasitoi in a sanctuary of 
Apollo, apparently the Delion at Marathon 


“ Parasitoi and similar terms are discussed in con- 
nection with the Tirynthian platiwoinoi and plati- 
woinarchoi in N. Verdelis, M. Jameson and I. Pa- 
pachristodoulou, “‘Apyatcal émypagal ex 
Tipuv6oc, ArchEph 1975, 195-199. Athenaeus 
6.234c- 235e and 239b-f is the chief source for cul- 
tic parasitoi. 

“The number twelve suggests a pre-Kleisthenic ori- 
gin. The two Athenian parents seem to point to a 
date after the Penklean citizenship law of the mid- 
fifth century but I am inclined to think that was a re- 
quirement already established in cult, to which the 
nothoi of Herakles at Kynosarges were an explicit 
exception. 

“ On the nothoi in this cult, see C. Patterson, ClAnt 
9, 1990. 63-65. 

“ While this might be taken to suggest that the other 
parasitoi mentioned in that law were also Apollo's, 
R. Schlaifer, ‘The cult of Athena Pallenis’, HSCP 
54, 1943, 35-67, has argued that the parasitoi from 
that deme alone were to make their offering to 
Apollo, while the rest were to offer their grain to 
Athena Pallenis. That a distinction is being drawn 
between the Achamian parasitoi and others is plau- 
sible. However. once it is granted that the law pre- 
scribed offerings for more than one divinity and that 
Parasitoi from a particular community are distin- 
guished, it has to be allowed that the law could have 
covered the parasitoi of various cults, not only those 
of Athena Pallenis, and that it may have defined the 
hasileus’s responsibilities for all of them. See, how- 
ever, infran. 51. 
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(Athen. 6.234f, citing the kyrbeis). Occasional, 
perhaps monthly, sacrifices and meals are 
likely to have been involved.” 

The parasitoi of Athena at Pallene (a deme 
across Mt. Hymettos from the city) are the best 
attested and it is to them that has been assigned 
much of the evidence gathered together by 
Athenaeus (6.234f-235d).°' In the fourth cen- 
tury the cult had four archontes and 28 parasi- 
toi. Besides a priestess, those in charge of the 
cult were the archon basileus of the city, the 
Parasitoi who had been “chosen in addition 
from the demes, the elders and the women still 
married to their furst husbands” (quoted from 
the otherwise unknown Themison, ap. Athen. 
6.235a). They too, like the parasitoi from Ach- 
amai, may also have made contributions of bar- 
ley. But the quotations from the “law of the ba- 
sileus” cited by Athenaeus have become too 
garbled to yield convincing sense.°? 

If any general conclusion about the Attic 
parasitoi is to be proposed it would be that they 
were one of the means whereby a larger com- 
munity selected representatives to join the gods 
in meals. But for all the curious details pre- 
served about the Attic parasitoi the truth is that 
we know nothing certain about the meals for 
either the gods or men, not even whether they 
occurred in the same place. The patronage of 
Athena, Apollo and Herakles shows that, like 
the practice of theoxenia as a whole, parasitoi 
were not associated with a single deity or a 


single type of deity. 


The evidence from archaeology and art. \de- 
ally a study of theoxenia should integrate the 
textual information with the material remains 
and the representations in art. Such an enter- 
Prise would expand impractically the bounds 
of an already lengthy article. In any case, recent 
sophisticated studies of banqueting scenes in 
art go a long way towards filling the need.** 
What follows is limited to some questions 
about furniture and other accoutrements and 
about food. The inscribed temple inventories 
have, of course, survived far better than any ac- 
tual remains. We have already examined the in- 
ventory of a private cult in which the entertain- 


ment of Herakles was prominent (the founda- 
tion of Diomedon on Kos, LSCG 177 (SIG? 
1106]). Multiple items indicate use by wor- 
shippers or a group of cult officials for meals 
taken in the sanctuary. Smaller sets may point 
to use for theoxenia. At the sanctuary of 
Aphaia on the island of Aigina an inventory 
lists a small rhronos and a small kline (IG IV 
39, 7f, ca. 430 B.C.). The size would be appro- 


% See supran. 13. 

* So Schlaifer (supra n. 49, where some of the diffi- 
culties in his view were pointed out). D. Lewis. His- 
toria 12, 1963, 33-34, and 39, is sceptical. How- 
ever, neither Schlaifer nor Lewis (except in an ad- 
dendum) used the fourth cent. inscription published 
by W. Peek (AM 67, 1942, 24-29) which has one of 
the cult’s four archontes from Achamai and makes 
it quite possible that there were also parasitoi of 
Athena Pallenis from that deme, in accordance with 
Schlaifer's argument. Peek thinks that would have 
been a late development, when people no longer 
lived in the same demes as their Kleisthenic ances- 
tors. But an old cult connection is at least as likely. 
3 xpocaipavtn is Wilamowitz's _ inescapable 
emendation forxpoapévtan. See Schlaifer (supra n. 
49), 49. The parasitoi “from the demes” were prob- 
ably “chosen in addition” to the archontes who are 
not mentioned in the quotation from Themison. In 
that case they may have had the function of asses- 
sors, like the parasitoi at Methone. two for each of 
the archontes and the polemarchoi (Aristot. fr. 551 
Rose, ap. Athen. 6.235e). If so, para in someat least 
of the Attic examples may refer to human rather 
than divine company. 

* See R. Thinges-Stringaris, ‘Das griechische To- 
tenmahl’, AM 80, 1965, 1-99; B. Fehr. Orien- 
talische und griechische Gelage (Abhandlungen zur 
Kunst-, Musik- und Literaturwissenschaft, 94), 
Bonn 1971: A. Effenberger, ‘Das Symposion der 
Seeligen, zur Entstehung und Deutung der Toten- 
mahlsreliefs’, FuB 14, 1972, 128-163; J.-M. 
Dentzer: Konrad Schauenburg. ‘Theoxenien auf 
einer schwarz-figuren Olpe’. Mélanges Mansel 
[Mansel °E Armagan]. Ankara 1974, 101-117 and 
PI. 57; see esp. Verbanck-Piérard 1992 (supra n. 45) 
Examples of banqueting reliefs can be seen in M. P. 
Nilsson, Greek popular religion, New York 1940 (= 
Greek folk religion. Philadelphia 1971), Fig. 32 (Di- 
oskouroi) and Fig. 16 (the Eleusinian gods): also in 
Nilsson (supran. 44). Fig. 39, 3. 

“Eg. the couches and tables in an inventory at 
Brauron, SEG XXXVIII, 35; seven couches of 
Chian and ten of Milesian workmanship can be 
traced through the inventories of the Parthenon from 
434/33 through 412/11 B.C., /G I 343, 12f., etc. 
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Fig. 1. Attic relief of the 4th cent. B.C. dedicated to Zeus Epiteleios Philios, his mother Philia and his wife 


Agathe Tyche (/G II? 4627). The standard scheme of a god with a fema 
the relief to accord with the distinctive trio worshipped by the trio of dedi 


companion has not been altered in 
tors, two women and a man, who, 


however, are represented (Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, no. 2.34: photograph courtesy of the museum). 


priate for use with small images. The example 
most suggestive of use in theoxenia is an in- 
ventory from the Athenian Agora that lists as 
belonging to “the hero": a double-headed 
couch, mattress, bedspread. smooth rug. four 
multi-colored pillows, a red cloth and a linen 
cloth, after which come a number of silver 
vessels." 

The presence of a chair (thrones) in the in- 
ventory from Aigina and the requirement that 
one be set out in Athens for Apollo UG I* 
137),°* is a reminder that gods were more often 
represented seated than reclining. The presence 
in some sanctuaries of both tables and chairs of 
stone suggests that the solitary deity 
thought to receive worshippers while seated on 
a throne, with the table nearby being used for 


the deposition of food or of parts of the victim 
when an animal was sacrificed (Fig. 3)..° The 
frequent references in inscriptions to tables 


SEG XXIX, 146, after 328/27 B.C. S. Rotroff. 
Hesperia 47, 197%, 196-209, whose translation of 
the items I have followed. She compares the equip- 
ment with that seen on reliet’s of banqueting heroes. 
D. Lewis, ZPE 46, 1979, 131-134, connects the in- 
scription with a fragment previously published that 
fists a series of mazonometa, “barley-caker servers”, 
dedicated by the prytaners of individual tribes. He 
suggests that the hero was Strategos and that his 
property was kept in the Strategion. 

“ See supra n. 38 

“On thrones, see also intra n. 74: on tables of stone 
that have survived. see Gill; on the presence of 
tables for the critical Cutting up and apportioning of 
the animal, Durand, supra n. 22 
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Fig. 2. Herakles, Athena and Iolaos on a black-figure hydria of the Archippe group. ca. $00 B.C.. in the col- 
lection of Herbert Cahn, Basel (inv.no. 919), reproduced with his kind permission. (Cf. J. Boardman, ‘Image 
and politics in sixth century Athens’. in Ancient Greek and related pottery. Proceedings of the International 
Vase Symposium in Amsterdam 12-15 April 1984 [Allard Pierson Series, 5]. Amsterdam 1984, 24.3 f.) 


(without mention of couches), which we have 
argued were to carry food for major or minor 
figures of a festival, may mean that the cult 
might use only the throne or the cult statue to 
symbolize the god's presence. 

The practice of men reclining at meals was 
brought to Greece from the Near East and be- 
came the preferred, elegant style of eating. 
Dining rooms in both public and private build- 
ings were built to accommodate a series of 


abutting couches with a rectangular space in 
the middle for tables, servants and entertain- 
ers. It has been noted, however, that in certain 
buildings, particularly round buildings such as 
tholoi, couches were not practical.“? Women 
and children always sat rather than reclined. On 
reliefs and vases depicting a reclining ban- 


See supra n. 35 
“ Cooper and Morris (supra n. 35), 
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Fig. 3. Table and throne inside the temple of Apollo Zoster, Vouliagmeni. Attica, late 4th cent. B.C. (Cf. 


ArchDelt 1927-28. 40 f.) 


queter, women (other than herairai) are seated 
on the end of a couch or in a chair. But male 
gods and heroes, like men, were conceived of 
ideally as reclining at meals, and this obtained 
for groups of gods and goddesses. In Hellen- 
istic Magnesia we have seen the Twelve Gods, 
among whom were goddesses, notably Artemis 
the patron of the city, provided with three 
couches set up in a presumably circular tholos 
(LSAM 32 [SIG'3 589]). [know of no examples 
of Classical or later date that shows gods seated 
while feasting, although we have seen some 
reason for thinking that thrones, or even cult 
Statues alone, may have served to symbolize 
the god’s presence when only a table is men- 
tioned. The preparation of couches came to be 
the preferred metaphor of a banquct for the 
gods. 

Reliefs and vase-paintings show not only the 
pose of divine banqueters but also the food set 
before them on tables. The relevance to theo- 
Xenia of the many reliefs showing a banqueting 
god or hero and of vasc-paintings with the 
same theme has been demonstrated in recent 
years (Figs. | and 2)."' The majority of reliefs 


are of males on a couch, often accompanied by 
a seated female. The males are usually anony- 
mous or occasionally designated by the name 
of a hero or a minor form of Zeus (e.g. Zeus 


™ See the studies cited supra n. | and n. 53. E. Si- 
mon (supra n. 14), 68. n. 64, points out that since 
Klinai were not used in Bronze Age meals. the Lin- 
ear B “re-ke-to-ro-te-ri-jo” (lechestroterio). may 
have been for a sacred marriage. Effenberger (supra 
n. 53), 132, regards theoxenia as a relatively late de- 
velopment in Greck ritual. but if couches were in use 
by the eighth century (Murray. supran. 1. 6). both 
the secular and sacred customs could have been well 
established by the Classical period. If S. Dow and R. 
Healey (A sacred calendar of Eleusis (= LSCG 7). 
[Harvard Theological Studies 21]. Cambridge. 
Mass. 1965, 28) were correct in seeing a trupeza as a 
general feature of the worship of Apollo Pythios and 
its use in other cults as “often prescribed xara nhVv 
Havteiav tov BE one might suppose that the 
Practice way promoted by Delphi. But although 
there are, indeed. a number of examples of its use in 
the cult of Apollo and the Delphic Theoxenia was a 
major festival, only its use in the cult of Plouton at 
Eleusis was, as far as we know. prescribed explicitly 
by the oracle (ct. infra n. 75). 

°" See supran. 53. 
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Philios in a well-known relief in Copenhagen; 
see Fig. 1). The Dioskouroi and Herakles are 
recognizable by their distinctive attributes. On 
vases Herakles, alone, with members of his 
family, or with Dionysos, is the most common 
subject (Fig. 2).6? It has been pointed out that 
while a depiction of an ideal or actual theoxe- 
nia is one message that such scenes offer, that 
does not exhaust the meanings inherent in these 
scenes. A literal interpretation would have to 
account for the occasional presence of a horse 
or a snake and of armor symbolizing the pres- 
ence of a hero, which are out of place in a scene 
of banqueting. 

The actual foodstuffs represented in these 
scenes deserve more attention than they have 
had so far. What has been observed on the 
tables would be appropriate to theoxenia. The 
most distinctive objects are cakes and fruit. Re- 
liefs, as far as I know, do not show meat unmis- 
takably; vase-paintings probably do show 
meat, in the form of long strips which have per- 
haps been unwound from spits on which they 
were roasted.®? We have seen that the prepara- 
tion of a couch and table often follows a sacri- 
fice. The tablet from Selinous specifies that 
meat be put on the table and then bumt along 
with other offerings. The meat most quickly 
available would have been the innards 
(splanchna) grilled on spits over the altar fire, 
shared by the sacrificers as part of the central 
act of sacrifice, and sometimes shared with the 
gods by deposition on tables or statues, even 
without the elaboration of theoxenia.“ Some of 
the rest of the meat may also have been grilled 
to provide the divine guests with a fitting 
meal.¢5 

The apparent absence of meat from the re- 
liefs remains to be explained. Perhaps the 
scenes were meant to symbolize a common, 
congenial situation in which the gods and he- 
roes received the simple food of their worship- 
pers rather than the more elaborate banquets 
that followed sacrifices. The simplicity of the 
hospitality offered the Dioskouroi has been 
noted earlier. Or perhaps the notion that the 
gods enjoyed only the savor of meat prevailed. 
But it must be admitted that the reliefs are 


usually rather simple works of art and that por- 
tions of meat do not have the distinctive shapes 
of cakes and fruits, so that there may be no par- 
ticular significance in our failure to identify 
servings of meat. In any case, as far as I can 
tell, none of the representations among either 
the reliefs or the vases, show whole parts of an- 
imals (as opposed to portions) such as are de- 
scribed as being deposited on tables in leges 
sacrae and then explicitly or tacitly going to 
the cult personnel. 


The function of Theoxenia. The general view is 
that the rite was primarily for heroes and for 
gods that were not far from heroes, lesser fig- 
ures, less awesome and more familiar than the 
Olympians.*’ This view has often been linked 
to the assumption that rheoxenia derived from 
meals for the dead, i.e., the individual dead bur- 
ied and at intervals commemorated by a partic- 
ular family. This second assumption is more 
questionable than the first. The numerous re- 
liefs of banqueting male figures, often with a 
female companion seated on the same couch, 
have been shown to represent not the ordinary 
dead as was once thought (whence the once 
common designation “Totenmahirelief") but 
heroes, for the most part anonymous, together 


® See Verbanck-Piérard 1992 (supra n. 45). 

© Dentzer, 522, is cautious about the identification 
of meat in scenes of banqueting on vases: so too 
Schmitt-Pantel 1990 (supra n. 1), 18. 

Cf. supran. 22. 
© Cf. supran. 23. 
© Cf. infran. 83. 
°7E.g., Deneken, 4; 
mon (supra n. 14),65. 

“Cf. Eitrem (supra n. 26) 34; K. Meuli, ‘Grie- 
chische Opf erbrauche’, in Phyllobolia fiir Peter von 
der Mill, Basel 1946, 196-201; Effenberger (supra 
n. 53), 130. If this was the historical origin, it can no 
longer be traced. It is not evident whether the vari- 
‘ous rites performed at intervals after the burial were 
regarded as meals for the dead. Cf. Meuli, op. cit., 
199; R. Garland, The Greek way of death, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 1985, 38-41. 146. Bumt remains of food, in- 
cluding animal bones, are found in and near graves 
but do not permit the distinctions we have been try- 
ing to draw. Cf. D. Kurtz & J. Boardman, Greek 
burial customs, London 1971, 64-67, 205, 215f. 


chthonic and hero cults”. Si- 
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with a few named gods such as Zeus Philios 
(Fig. 2) and Herakles.” These scenes are to be 
taken at least partly as allusions to theoxenia 
and confirm its popularity for heroes. The rite 
and its representation are also well attested for 
the Dioskouroi and for Herakles, as we have 
seen.” The new Selinuntine text adds the Tri- 
topatores in this category. Leaving aside the 
question of origins, one might say that the sce- 
nario of offering an edible, human meal was 
most plausibly acted out with these less than 
Olympian figures as the guests. 


See supra n. 53. The convention of describing the 
ordinary dead as heroes in epitaphs was limited to 
cemtain regions and only became common in the 
later Hellenistic period, after the popularity of ban- 
queting reliefs was over. Cf. R. Lattimore, Themes 
in Greek and Latin epitaphs (Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, 28), Urbana, Ill., 1942, 97f. 

%® But it was not directed primarily to them, pace 
Shapiro (supra n. 39), 151. 

™ Two Athenian inscriptions of 277/76 and 272/71 
B.C. praise commissioners (epimeletai) for their 
care of the festival and the sacrifice, and also of the 
strosis of the kline and the kosmesis of the trapeza 
for Zeus Soter and Athena Soteira (/G IP? 676, 14- 
16, and SEG XVI, 63 [B. D. Merit Hesperia 26, 
1957, $4f)). 

” Two female attendants of Athena in Athens were 
called Kosmo and Trapezo or Trapezophoros, titles 
explained as referring to their duties in preparing a 
seat and a table for the goddess (Lycurg. fr. 48 and 
Anecd. Bekk. 1, 307. |, give the second title as Trap- 
ezophoros, Hesych. as tpaxiLwv [sic]. s.v.). 

” In the Athenian cult of Asklepios the preparation 
of couch and table are mentioned several times in 
addition to a procession, sacrifices and an all-night 
ritual (pannychis) in a number of honorific inscrip- 
tions dating from the second half of the 2nd cent.to 
the early Ist cent. B.C. The fact that the couch and 
table are referred to after sacrifices and immediately 
before the pannychis points to meat from the sacri- 
fice being placed on the table. These and other texts 
from the Asklepieion were revised by R.O. Hubbe, 
Hesperia 28, 1959, 169-201. The relevant inscrip- 
tions are: /G IP? 775, 18-21 (Hubbe no. 3) (244/43 
B.C.); IG IP 996, 9 (Hubbe no. 6) (173/72 B.C.); IG 
IP 974, 16 (Hubbe no. 10; SEG XVIU, 26) (13736 
B.C). /G UP? 975+1061, 10f. (Hubbe no. 11, SEG 
XVIII, 27) (2nd cent. B.C.); /G IP 976, 5-7 (Hubbe 
no. 12; SEG XVIII, 28) (second half of 2nd cent. 
B.C.); /G IP 1033, 11f. (Hubbe no. 13; SEG XVIII, 
29) (94/93 B.C.) 


But theoxenia could also be attached to, or 
could form the centerpiece, of a festival with 
animal sacrifice. A wide range of deities is rep- 
resented: Apollo, Dionysos, Zeus Soter and 
Athena Soteira,” Athena,” the Twelve Gods, 
Asklepios,”? the Great Mother and Attis,”* 
Plouton,”* the oriental god Men (e.g. LSCG 55) 
as well as figures regarded as more typical of 
theoxenia, such as the Dioskouroi or Herak- 
les.” It is difficult in view of this variety of re- 
cipients to regard the rite as limited to, or even 
primarily directed towards, any one category or 


™ A priestess of the Great Mother is honored by At- 
tic orgeones in the late third century B.C. because 
“she covered the couch for both the festivals of Artis 
and made the other preparations excellently and pi- 

ously, omitting nothing in the way of munificence” 
(IG UP 1315, 9f.). Early in the next century there are 
decrees referring to the covenng of two seats 
(laltipwlvvie / Bpdvoug [500] ci KaAMotoug. IG 
UP 1328, 9f. (LSCG 48, Sf.) and to “sacred cover- 
ings” (tats otpaoe otpdowaw tats leprions, /G D? 
1329, 15f.). P. Foucant, Des associations religieuses 
chez les grecs, Paris 1873, 92f. (followed by L. 
Deubner, Attische Feste, Berlin 1932, 222) took the 
couch to be for the dead Attis and the thronoi for a 
procession in which images of Attis and the Great 
Mother were carried. The language itself, however, 
is consistent with theoxenia. Foucant's interpretation 
would be untenable if the restoration by Meritt of a 
fragment probably dealing with the same cult from 
the late third cent. (Hesperia 26, 1957, 209f., no. 57, 
SEG XVII,36) were certain: .., Ti otipwvorws THs 
xAlvng tav Bedilv, a single couch for the two gods. 
But tav Opdvenv tov Gedlv is equally possible. The 
use of a thronos 1s appropriate for a goddess and 
particularly for Kybele who is often depicted seated 
‘on a throne. What is remarkable is the use of two 
thronoi. 

75 At Eleusis in the late fourth century ten men were 
on at least two occasions selected by the hierophant 
to cover a couch and prepare a table for Plouton in 
accordance with an oracle of Apollo (/G I? 1933, I- 
3, 1934, 1-5). 

7° The Attic Mesogeioi conducted a festival for Her- 
akles that involved a sacrifice. a procession, the pur- 
chase of cattle (hodnia), division of meat (kreano- 
mia), and adornment of the table (/G IP? 1245 [251/ 
50 B.C.] and 1247 [of approximately the same 
date]). The separate mention of the table as an item 
in the festival comparable to the others points to a 
form of rheoxenia (perhaps without couch or chair) 
rather than to the placing of parts of the sacrificial 
victims on a table. 
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combination of categories of the supernatural 
that have been proposed— chthonic figures, 
minor figures, gods of banqueting,” or, as has 
recently been suggested, figures of epiphany,”* 
or not at least in the fully developed forms of 
the rite we see in the Classical and Hellenistic 
periods. 

It may be more useful to consider how the- 
oxenia was used. In practical terms, the offer- 
ing of a simple meal was much more easily 
available to the pious of moderate means than 
was animal sacrifice. At the same time it was 
more substantial and more dramatically effec- 
tive than the donation of individual cakes, 
gvains and fruits. Combined with animal sacri- 
fice offered to the same god, it permitted the 
elaboration of a relatively simple ritual act. Ac- 
companying sacrifice to a different god theo- 
xenia expanded the range of figures honored 
without adding significantly to the cost. In this 
light it is not surprising that lesser figures are 
frequently seen as recipients. 

Did the entertainment of gods and heroes 
bring gods and men closer together through 
sharing the same meal, even as men entered 
into a bond through eating together?” The 
question, as it affected sacrifice in general, was 
considered in a classic article by A.D. Nock, 
who concluded that in historical Greece there 
was no sense of communion or conimensality 
with the gods or heroes (and no corresponding 
abhorrence of the offerings made to heroes).” 
None of our admittedly rather laconic sources 
suggest that theoxenia was any different. Lou- 
ise Bruit has argued that, in fact, the normal ab- 
sence of the gods from the company of men is 
emphasized by their visiting and then depart- 
ing. She has, however, also suggested that the 
Practice sanctioned human comumensality.*! 
For this the ritual enactment of the conventions 
of the feast may have been sufficient without 
need for the divine feasting to be accompanied 
in time and place by human feasting, though 
that seems to have occurred in the practice of 
small groups, e.g., the table laid for Zeus Phil- 
ios in the Cretan messes and for the Dioskouroi 
in the Athenian Prytaneion. While a certain 
closeness to the supernatural could be achieved 


if desired by treating the guest much like a 
household god, on the whole the Greeks main- 
tained their distance from the supernatural. 
Theoxenia like other Greek ritual actions was a 
symbolic gesture, not necessarily invested with 
emotional force. 

Comparison of theoxenia with two other 
contemporary practices may aid our under- 
standing. We have referred to the occasional 
requirement in leges sacrae that the meat from 
the sacrifice not be carried away or, positively, 
that it be consumed in the sanctuary.*? The his- 
torical development is probably beyond recov- 
ery, though clearly in the small communities of 
early historical Greece, immediate consump- 
tion on the spot of relatively small and infre- 
quent sacrifices would have been easy and nat- 
ural. In later times, however, with larger popu- 
lations and more complex communities, this 
became less practical and there could be social 
and financial advantages to carrying away and 
passing on one’s share of meat. Neither early 
nor late is there any indication that unusual 
qualities were thought to be inherent in the 
meat from sacrifice, which, aside from hunting, 
was virtually the only source of meat for the 
Greeks. The occasional requirement that all 
meat be consumed in the sanctuary stemmed, I 
would suggest, from a desire to have the partic- 
ipants more vividly involved in the celebration. 
The feasting and the libations, prayers and 
songs that accompanied the feasting, continued 
and extended the honoring of the gods that had 
begun with the sacrifice. In effect, the epic sce- 
nario of sacrifice and what followed upon it 
(e.g., Il. 1.458-474) was being performed as a 
unity. The same intent is seen in the prolifera- 
tion of facilities in which the worshippers 


” Dentzer, 513. 

* Such as Apollo and Dionysos, Bruit 1989, 24. n. 
$4; Herakles and the Dioskowroi are also figures for- 
ever arriving and departing. 

” Salviat (supra n. 13), 256 believes that mortals 
shared in the divine aura, despite the arguments of 
Nock, 

" See Nock. 

" Bruit 1989, 21. cf. id. 1990, 170-173 

" See supra n. 34. 
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could dine in the sanctuary. There were, to be 
sure, social benefits as well, perhaps increas- 
ingly appreciated as traditional social organiza- 
tions changed and their ties were loosened. 
Theoxenia subsequent to sacrifice can be seen 
as the corresponding arrangements for securing 
the presence of the gods. Both devices, theoxe- 
nia and “no carrying away”, contribute to the 
dramatic character of a series of ritual actions 
that we can only analyze on paper or see repre- 
sented for a static moment in art. 

The other practice to be compared is that of 
depositing upon a table within the sanctuary 
various raw parts of the sacrificial victim—a 
leg, a thigh, ribs, jaws, tongue, and sometimes 
portions of the divided meat—which are subse- 
quently taken by the priest"’ Deposition on the 
table employs the scheme of theoxenia—only 
edible parts of the animal are placed on it and 
not therefore the skin.™ Like vegetarian offer- 
ings, they may be taken by the priest, but unlike 
the full performance of theoxenia they are not 
cooked and so ready to be eaten. This is evident 
from the fact that whole legs and other large 
parts of the animal are included which the 
priest presumably will divide as he sees fit 
later." The parts put on the table are the same 
as those frequently assigned to priests as their 
honorific shares (gera) without reference to a 
table. In effect, the normal emoluments of the 
priest are being put into the god's column in the 
sacrificial accounting. Only very rarely was a 
part or a fraction of the animal destroyed for 
the god in the altar fire (e.g.. the thigh at 
Selinous, discussed above).*’ The deposition of 
parts on the table can be seen, on one hand, as 
expanding the concept of the rights of priests to 
what is not bumt on the analogy of the presen- 
tation of meals in theoxenia, and, on the other, 
as increasing the god's share on the analogy of 
the burning of a part of the animal. Two pur- 
poses may have been served: (1) the priest's re- 
wards are protected and dignified by being 
thought of as part of what was given to the god: 
(2) the god's share was substantially increased, 

The convention of normal sacrifice (thusia) 
was that by dedicating and killing an animal 
and buming the bones and fat the whole animal 


was presented to the god. Assignment of an ad- 
ditional part of the victim to the god, whether it 
was consecrated by fire or by deposition, is in 
a sense a violation of the convention. This is 
equally true for theoxenia, even when, as at 
Selinous, the meal was to be burnt. All these 
offerings of meals and parts of the animal con- 
stitute modes alternative to normal sacrifice for 
expressing human respect for the divine and, as 
is characteristic of complex symbolic systems, 
they were not necessarily seen as contradictory 
or inconsistent. To conceive of them as simply 
means of supplementing the meagreness of the 
god's share in normal sacrifice is to suppose 
that traditional rhusia in the Classical period 
was no longer regarded as effective, against 
which its continued universal observance 
would surely argue.” The offering of a part of 


™ On this subject, see F. Purkammer. Quo modo 
Graeci victimarum carnes distribuerint (Diss. 
Konigsberg 1912), 19-31; Gill: Graf (supra n. 23). 
Trapezomata is sometimes used by scholars to refer 
to these raw parts. Gill. whose uses the word in a 
broad sense, notes (1974, 123 = 1991, 11) that the 
word occurs only once and then of the uncooked 
parts (including in this instance the right leg) put on 
the table in the course of normal animal sacrifice 
(LSAM 13, line 15 (SIG? 1007), Pergamon, 133 
B.C.). The verbs tpane{éw and émrtpaxefow also 
occur (€.g., LSCG 65. line 86 (S/G’ 736}). The 
Greek words refer to whatever is put on the table in 
the course of ritual but in the inscriptions they are 
used to indicate the parts that go to the priests. The 
earliest example of uncooked meat placed on the 
god's table seems to be LSCG 28 (/G II? 1356), 
Athens, early 4th cent., judging by the fact that it is 
engraved stoichedon. 

™ Cf. Graf (supra n. 23), 251 and n. 256. 

® At Erythrai, as I have argued (supra n. 23), both 
the splanchna and the three portions of meat were 
probably cooked before being set on the table. At 
Aigiale on Amorgos a ram, undivided, was to be 
boiled and set beside a hero's statue, along with four 
measures of wheat, and then used for the prizes in a 
competition the following day. The boiling may 
have been to preserve the meat for the day (LSS 61. 
74-81). 

™ Cf. Puttkammer (supran. 83), 31-35; Gill, 15-19. 
"Cf. also supra n. 30. 

“Gill's view (22), that trapezomata constitute a 
supplement to a meagre offering to the gods, is re- 
jected by Bruit 1990. 171. 
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the animal when combined with normal sacri- 
fice may be seen as giving the whole ceremony 
more weight, moving it in the direction of what 
was, in some respects, the most powerful rite, 
that of holocaust in which the whole animal 
was destroyed. Buming and depositing of a 
part of the victim were but two of many ele- 
ments in the ritual vocabulary of the Greeks 
that could be combined in various ways for dif- 
ferent effects. 

Nevertheless the notion of supplementing 
normal sacrifice is not entirely irrelevant. Sac- 
rifice may increasingly have come to be seen as 
division and distribution of the victim between 
gods and men as well as between men and men, 
as the comic poets rather suggest. The financial 
and social benefits of sacrificial distribution 
tend to overshadow the ritual itself in the epi- 


graphic sources for obvious reasons, but this 
may in fact reflect the reality of the bustle and 
crush of the public festivals of Classical and 
Hellenistic cities where the majority of the 
worshippers were distanced from the ritual and 
participated largely through their shares of 
meat. Both theoxenia and putting the priest's 
shares on the table reinforced the tendency to 
see sacrifice as a division of meat between gods 
and men, a view as old as the Prometheus story 
in Hesiod. Under the circumstances, piety and 
practical considerations joined to promote this 
way of viewing the chief means whereby the 
Greeks honored their gods. 


Michael H. Jameson 
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Med’ OvOov EyBarév 
Regulations conceming everyday life in a 
Greek temenos! 


By 


Gyérgy Németh 


Abstract 

The laws and prescriptions for Greek sanctuaries 
testify that the sacred area worked as a large-scale 
industry, in which the grazing of animals selected 
for the sacrifice, the processing and possibly also the 
selling of their meat and hide were regulated as well 
as the everyday life of the visitors, priests and offi- 
cials in the sacred precint involving their rather 
practical problems. The Hekatompedon inscription 
at Athens (IG P 4) contains the prescription: ps5" 
4véov éyBadzv. This line has been traditionally in- 
terpreted as referring to a ban of throwing out dung 
in the sacred area. “OvOog. however, did not mean 
dung, but the excrement and waste from the process- 
ing of sacrificed animals. This sentence should be 
interpreted as “it is forbidden to clean the intestines 
of sacrificial animals” within the area of the sanctu- 
ary. 


In 1001 A.D. the first king of Hungary, Saint 
Stephen, made a law which instructed his 
people on appropriate behaviour in Christian 
churches: 

“If those who have come to church to hear 
the divine service murmur amongst them- 
selves, or disturb others telling their idle sto- 
ries, or do not listen to the holy sernons and the 
doctrines of the church, the elders (those of 
higher rank) should reprimand them and expel 
them from the church in disgrace. 

1. the youth and the commoners should be 
bound and publicly whipped in the forecourt of 
the church for their temerity."? 

It is not surprising that the old Hungarians 
were whispering and talking during the service. 
First of all, most of them still observed pagan 
customs and clandestinely sacrificed horses, 


secondly they did not understand a word of 
Latin in which the priests, who came from 
other countries, read the mass. Thus one can 
see how difficult it was to accustom the Hun- 
garians, most of whom had been pagans, to be- 
have correctly in church. 

At first sight this example seems to present a 
situation entirely different from that of inscrip- 
tions of the sixth to fourth centuries B.C. regu- 
lating rules of behaviour in Greek sanctuaries 
forthe following reasons: 

1. The Hellenes did not force the unknown 
customs of an alien religion on their erring fel- 
low-citizens; they merely wished to preserve 
order in their own cults and cult places. 


‘I would like to thank Judith Binder for helpful 
comments on this paper. Abbrevations: LSCG = F. 
Sokolowski, Lois sacrées des cités grecques, Paris 
1969: LSAM = F. Sokolowski, Lois sacrées de I'Asie 
Mineure, Paris 1955, LSS = F. Sokolowski. Lois 
sacrées des cités grecques, Supplément, Paris 1962; 
LSJ = HG. Liddell, - R. Scott, - H.S. Jones, A 
Greek-English Lexicon, Oxford 1968. 

2"Si quid ad ecclesiam venientes ad audiendum di- 
vinum officium, ibidem hora solennitatis missarum 
inter se murmurant et caeteros inquietant, exponen- 
tes fabulas otiosas et non intendentes ad divinas lec- 
tiones cum ecclesiastico nutrimento: si maiores sunt, 
increpati cum dedecore expellantur de ecclesia. § 1. 
Si vero minores et vulgares, in atrio ecclesiae pro 
tanta temeritate coram omnibus ligentur et corripi- 
antur flagellis (ac cesura capillorum).” S. Stephani 
leg. 1,18 (19); in Szent Istvén térvényei, Budapest 
1988. 
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2. The Greek cults mentioned in the regula- 
tions cannot be considered as newly introduced 
rites because all of them went through a long 
evolutionary process before the first laws and 
regulations conceming cults had been carved 
on stone. 

3. Linguistic difficulties did not exist since 
Greeks were writing in Greek for Greeks. 

4. The functions of a Christian church are es- 
sentially different from the functions of an an- 
cient sanctuary. 

But if we take a closer look at the so-called 
sacred laws, it becomes apparent that we can 
find remarkable similarities in the severity and 
the nature of the punishments; for example, 
whipping in the case of slaves in Hellas and 
commoners in Hungary.’ Visitors to Greek 
sacred precincts were allowed to sleep, cook 
and graze their flocks which means that several 
features of everyday life were inevitably 
present in the life of the sanctuaries. Thus the 
types of everyday conflicts which could occur 
outside of sanctuaries could also occur in them. 
My title refers to the prescriptions of the 
Hekatompedon inscription. One of these pre- 
scriptions is, in Boromir Jordan's translation: 

“the priestess and the zakoroi are not to 
make a storeroom on the Akropolis nor are they 
to bake bread.™ 

The hurvevec@at means “dry or bake in the 
oven," an expression that is not used for the 
preparation of the ritual meals, that is why it is 
likely to refer not to the roasting of the sacri- 
ficial meat but to the preparing of the meals 
eaten by sanctuary personnel who were on duty 
on the Akropolis. The prescription prohibiting 
the installation of storerooms for the priest- 
esses and the zakoroi also refers to their daily 
lives. The problem is quite understandable. If 
they wanted to take their meals in the sanctuary 
then they had to prepare them there too, éy 
n6Agi that is, on the Akropolis. On the other 
hand, almost the whole area of the Akropolis 
was considered to be sacred. This is why cook- 
ing and baking pebe hixveveodar* were forbid- 
den in the whole territory of the Akropolis (é 
n6de1). For the act of sacrifice, however, they 
had to make fire, so fire could not be prohibited 


in the sacred area. This is why we find so many 
regulations concerning the making of fire in the 
sacred laws. The Hekatompedon inscription 
setsa fine of three obols for making afireinthe 
forbidden places: the fine was collected by the 
tami The prescriptions in the sacred laws 
precisely define where it was or was not per- 
mitted to make a fire within the sacred area and 
how much the violators were to pay. In the 
Hera sanctuary at Arkesine in the Sth century 
B.C. the fine was ten drachmas." In the Alea 
sanctuary at Tegea in the 4th century B.C. the 
fine was twelve drachmas, six drachmas for the 
hieromnamon and six for the goddess. In Ka- 
meiros in Roman times the fine was as high as 
twenty-five drachmas.'° The prohibition on 
kindling a fire can be explained in various 
ways: it protected buildings from the danger of 
catching fire, or protected the rights of certain 
officials who derived their income from mak- 
ing a fire. The protection of the Attalos Stoa in 
Delphi" and the Stoa for Sacrifices at Tymnos 
are good examples of the furst alternative. Here 
the kindling of a fire in the stoa is expressly 
prohibited “pndeptav EvAa xcav év th 
otoat'”, and also in the regulations of Paros 
conceming the preparation of evening meals 
(ut) xcnew mop ... Gyonolackvexev pr) 1d lepdv 
xavévvevar).!” The second case is illustrated by 


‘ LSCG 37: 50 lashes; LSCG 115; LSS 53: whipping. 
To the survey of the criminal responsibility in the 
Hekatompedon-inscnption compare G. Maddoli, 
“Responsabilita e sanzione nei “decreta de 
Hecatompedo™’. Museum Helveticum 24, 1967, l- 
I. 

“B. Jordan, Servants of the Gods (Hypomnemata. 
55), Gotungen 1979, 21. 

>LSJs.v. invevo. 

®LSCG 3113-115; /G I 4 B.13-15. 

71G 1) 4 B,4-8; Maddoli (supra n. 3). 3 

* LSCG 100.5. 

° LSCG 67.28, 

"© LSS 105; from Paros a similar prescription is 
known from the 2nd cent. B.C., but the amount of 
the penalty is not extant, only the fact that it was col- 
lected by the neokoroi, LSCG 112. 

"' LSS 43,3, Delphoi 218 B.C. 

"255 111.12; Tymnos, Ist cent. B.C.. “danger d* 
incendie. Sokolowski, LSS 181.p. 

') LSCG 112. Paros 2nd cent. B.C. 
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the monopoly of the rights to make fire held by 
the prytaneis and hierophantes of Ephesos.'* 
This latter regulation, however, dates to Ro- 
man times. 

The storeroom of the priestesses and zakoroi 
(oixeya tapytetov) mentioned above could have 
resembled a shed. Its installation was regulated 
in the same way as the stands of the kapelol, 
the ergasterion and the tents, Within the 
sacred area the retail dealers (kapeloi) played 
an important role. They sold dishes and other 
objects necessary for the sacrifice, as in the 
Hera sanctuary on Samos,'S and they traded in 
the saleable parts of the sacrificial animals, as 
at Didyma (toig & payelpous nwieiv tac 
KEQaAds tav npoPdtwv Ka@apavtac).'* These 
sheds, however, could not be set up arbitrarily 
as this would have seriously disturbed the or- 
derly functioning of the sanctuary. Good ex- 
amples of this are the regulations conceming 
an ergasterion at the Apollo Lykeios sanctuary 
in Argos" and the location of a tannery near the 
Herakles sanctuary on the Ilissos in Athens."* 
This tannery was prohibited from operating up- 
steam of the sanctuary so that the stinking 
waste would not affect the sanctuary. It was 
very profitable to have tanneries in the vicinity 
of the sanctuaries so that the hides of the sacri- 
ficial animals could be processed on the spot. 
The sacred officials made a considerable profit 
from this, because in the procedure of sacrifice 
the sacred officials received, in addition to the 
head, the tongue and inner parts, the hide or at 
least a portion of it (xepaAnv, yAdooav, 
10 Séppa,'? oxétdoc, veppov, oKodtdv,” 
omAdyyvov"! etc.). The sacred officials (pryta- 
neis, hierophantes, eisagontes, hiereis, hiero- 
poioi etc.) sold the skins they received to the 
owners of the tanneries, who became econ- 
omically closely associated with the sacred of- 
ficials. The heads and other useful parts of the 
animals were sold by the mageiroi, mentioned 
in an inscription from Didyma, who were also 
likely to have received the goods from the 
sacred officials.” The industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises based on the sanctuaries 
brought in a considerable profit for the sanctu- 
aries as well as the sacred officials; their activ- 


ities, however, had to be regulated, because 
their proliferation endangered the sacred char- 
acter of the sanctuaries. 

Thave left the regulations concerning the set- 
ting up of tents to last, since the tent (oxnvj) 
appears in connexion with the many cults 
which had communal! meals. 

In many places the ritual meal was con- 
sumed in tents.?’ The connexion was so close 
thatthe verb oxavetv not only meant to put up 
a tent or to camp ina tent but to consume the 
ritual meal, as shown by the inscription from 
Elateia dating to the Sth century B.C. : 

“Ev 101 f avaxetor Gvovta oxavev.* 
The tents were also needed as overnight ac- 
commodation, as the sacrifices and religious 
festivals could last for several days. Thus the 
various visitors disturbed the tranquillity of the 
sanctuaries not only by making fires for the 


' LSS 121,3, Ephesos 3rd cent. A.D. 

' About the kapelos-inscription from the 3rd cent. 
B.C.: G. Thilr, - H. Taeuber, ‘ProzeBrechtlicher 
Kommentar zur “Kramerinschrift” aus Samos’. An- 
zeiger der phil-hist. Klasse der Osterr. Akad, d. 
Wiss. 115, 1978, 205; U. Kron, ‘Archaisches Kult- 
geschirr aus dem Heraion von Samos’, in Ancient 
Greek and related pottery. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Vase Symposium (Allard Pierson series 5). 
ed. H.A.G. Brijder, Amsterdam 1984, 297. 

‘© LSAM 54.6. 

"LSCG 575. 

“LSS 4, Athens Sthcent. B.C. 

"LSS 121, Ephesos 2nd cent. A.D. prytaneis. 
hierophantes. 

> LSAM 39,20, Thebai Myk. 4th cent. B.C.; eisa- 
gontas. 

”" LSAM 59, lasos 4th cent. B.C.; hiereus. 

27 LSAM 54.6. 

2. “La mention de la oxnvt} indique que dans la pas- 
sage ... il s'agissait du repas apres le sacrifice. Il 
était probablement interdit de banqueter ailleurs que 
dans la oxnvi.” LSAM 54. About the skenai: H. 
Schaefer, Die Laubhiitte, Diss. Jena 1939; H. 
Drerup, ‘Das sogenannte Daphnephorion in Eretria’, 
in Festschrift F. Hiller, Saarbriicken 1986, 17; U. 
Kron, ‘Kultmahle im Heraion von Samos ar- 
chaischer Zeit’, in Early Greek Cult Practice ed. R. 
Hiigg. -N. Marinatos, - G.C. Nordquist, (ActaAth- 
4°, 38), Stockholm 1988, 142-144. 

*LSCG 82.4, Elateia Sth cent. B.C.. “Le verbe 
oxavetv aurait ainsi le méme sens que Botvao8at ou 
Satvucbar (Xen. Anab. 5.3.9; Kyrop. 2.3.1; 3.2.25)", 
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preparation of the sacrifical meals, but also 
with the activities connected with their every- 
day lives (to take just one example: they 
needed latrines). This is why camping places 
were located within the sacred precinct but at a 
certain distance from the temple and the altar 
itself. 

Post-holes, most probably for tent pegs, 
have been found in Corinth and in the Athenian 
Kerameikos in front of the Dipylon Gate where 
the Panathenaic feast was consumed.” The er- 
gasteria, sheds and tents were inseparable from 
the everyday life of the sanctuaries although as 
early as the Sth century B.C. strict laws were 
passed to check their proliferation. 

The Hekatompedon inscription exactly de- 
fines, although in a way no longer clear to us, 
where certain activities are not allowed,’* for 
example where Gv6oc may not be thrown out.” 


8 0c lelpoply6vtatc] ul..*...} 
pel...7.... vied Kal 16 npol....8....10 Bons 
if 
10 to@ev tio vled Evtdc t6 Klexporto ped’ 
a@vla nav tO he- 
xatoumleSlov ped’ SvOolv) €yBlaAEv" | 


Although Boromir Jordan translates the word 
6v6oc as dung, I am not sure that it means dung 
in the sense of dung from grazing animals. To 
be able to define the meaning of the word 
Gv@oc we have to look up the parallels in the 
laws dealing with regulations in sanctuaries. In 
the laws which I have examined three words 
are used for disposable waste of animal origin: 
onoddc, Konpoc and dvOoc. 

The meaning of onoSdc, is plain: wood ash 
or the ashes of an altar.* Some early sanc- 
tuaries had so-called ash altars, from which the 
ashes were not cleared away; they were actu- 
ally constantly accumulating ash heaps. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias such altars could be found 
in Olympia, Samos and Artika.?? On the other 
hand built stone altars were usually cleaned af- 
ter the rites and the greasy ashes of the sacri- 
ficial animals were cleared away. Negligence 
in this regard was severely punished; on Delos 
free men had to pay a fine of ten drachmes. 


slaves were whipped fifty times.» In Epidauros 
during Roman times the fine amounted to fifty 
drachmas." It is evident that these regulations 
handle the onodéc and the xénpoc as one cat- 
egory. That is, they consider them to be the 
waste of the sacrificial animals. 

Most of the prescriptions regulate the dis- 
posal of the xénpoc.” As the 4th century B.C. 
inscriptions from Thasos and Tegea show, the 
xénpoc is dung produced by animals grazing on 
pastures: the animals selected for the sacrifice 
grazed together with the draught animals on the 
pastures of the sanctuary and produced a con- 
siderable amount of dung.” In Tegea it was the 
job of the damiorgoi to sell the xénpog, i.e. the 
dung. Here it obviously means dung used in ag- 
riculture. After a greatfeast or a sacrifice made 
by a prominent personality, such as Demetrios 
Poliorketes on Delos, a considerable amount of 
xénpoc had to be disposed of from the sacred 
area.“ Keeping larger animals in a built-up en- 
vironment (sanctuaries and cities) called for an 
appropriate regulation. In Athens in the 4th 
century B.C. a separate law had to be passed 
which prohibited heaping up dung in the 
Agora.** Disposal of the Koénpoc was super- 
vised in the towns by officials such as the 


% Kron (supra n. 23), 142-143; About Dionysios’ 
Olympian tent Diod Sic. 14.109,2-3. 

% "Che costoro non facciano parte del personale 
templare ma siano comuni cittadini saliti 
sull'acropoli per esprimere con sacrifici la loro pieta 
religiosa fu giustamente gid rilevato", Maddoli 
(supra n. 3), 2. 

? 1G I‘ 4 B.8-11; Jordan (supra n. 4), 21. 

™* LSJ: wood-ashes, embers. Hom. Od. 9,375; gener- 
ally ashes, Hdt. 2,140; ashes of an altar: Soph. Oid 
Tyr. 21; Antig. 1007, Hdt. 4.35; SIG 117118 (Le- 
bena) etc. 

 Paus. 5.13.8; Kron (supran. 23), 136. 

© LSS $3.8: write onddov, prite KOnpov. prite Go 
uneev. 

™ LSS 248-9. 

™ LSJ: excrement.ordure of men and cattle. 2. Gen- 
erally. filth, dirt. I. Dunghill. byre. 

“ LSCG 67: LSCG 115, LSCG 57.6; LSS 24: LSS 53; 
1G IP 380,37-8. (Arist.) AP 50.2: for dungcollectors 
cf. Ar. Vesp. 1184; Pax 9; Poll. 7,134. 

“IG X12,146,76-77, Delos, 301 B.C. 

“IG IP 380,37-8, (Arist.) AP 50,2. 
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astynomoi and in the sanctuaries by the sacred 
officials and the sanctuary guards such as the 
hieromnamones. On the one hand, the built up 
parts of the sacred areas had to be protected 
from animal waste; on the other hand, there had 
to be arrangements for maintaining the pas- 
tures and groves in the outer zone of the sanc- 
tuary in good order, including regulations for 
the disposal of xénpoc. 

The law of Tegea takes measures against 
over-grazing of the sanctuary pastures.° The 
Euboean and other inscriptions protect the 
woods and plants of sacred groves from un- 
authorized lumbermen, gatherers of brush- 
wood and grazing animals.”” 

Cenain inscriptions, however, seem to indi- 
cate that the term x6npog refers not only to 
dung but also to animal waste from the sacri- 
fice. This is why the xénpog and the ono5s. 
animal ashes, are often mentioned together in 
the inscriptions: 

NSE Kénpov UNS onoddv exPadav ev tad 
tepéva.® 

The scholia simply identify Sveog with 
x6xpoc,”” but the literary sources use it in a spe- 
cialized sense: after the animals have been sac- 
rificed this is the excrement coming from the 
intestines. According to Homer, Aias slips in 
the dv®o¢ of the oxen killed by Achilles and 
falls into the dirt.’ Antigonos of Karystos 
writes that the spring of Arethusa in Syracuse 
is fed from the Alpheios, so that when intes- 
tines of the sacrificed animals are washed in the 
Alpheios Svéo¢ flows out of the Arethusa 
spring.*? The inscriptions support the same in- 
terpretation. The best example for this is an in- 
scription from Attica:* 


T&' veep" &- 
oo KAwetle} 
xal tov dv- 
Gov viGete 


That is, the intestines have to be cleaned and 
the dv@0c has to be washed out of the intestines 
outside the sanctuary. On the basis of the above 
I believe that while xénpoc is used in the mean- 
ing of “dung” and as “excrement of animals 


produced during the sacrifice’ dvOo¢ never 
means dung used in agriculture, at least not be- 
fore the Christian era. The handbook of 
mythology which is incorrectly attributed to 
Apollodoros, does write 6véog when describ- 
ing how Herakles cleaned the stables of Au- 
geas, but the author is so unsure of the correct 
usage of the word that he uses dvOo which is 
of the masculine gender in the feminine.“ 
These examples all seem to show that the pro- 
hibition in the Hekatompedon inscription: je5° 
SvOov éyBadév should be interpreted as fol- 
lows: it is forbidden to clean the intestines of 
sacrificial animals within a certain area and be- 
side the Hekatompedon. The context hints at 
this interpretation too. After the regulations 
conceming kindling a fire by the hierourgoun- 
tas comes the prohibition: ped’ dveov éyPadév, 
that is, those who prepare the ritual meal may 
not clean the innards of the sacrificial animals 


* LSCG 67. 

"LSCG 91; LSCG 37; LSCG 36,17; LSCG 47,15; 
LSCG 57; LSCG 65,7881; LSCG 84; LSCG 91: 
LSCG 102; LSCG 111; LSCG 146; LSCG 148; 
LSCG 150; LSS 36;LSS 81. 

* LSS 24, Epidauros 2nd cent. A.D.; LSS 53.8, De- 
los 3rd cent. B.C. 

» LSJ: “dung of animals, //. 23,775,777, A. Fr. 275, 
Antig. Mir. 140: later also fem., like xénpoc, Apol- 
lod. 2.5.5.” 

© Schol. 1. 23,775: } tGv Body Kénpos, The epos 
clearly writes about the excrement of the already 
processed animals, compare Hesychios (ed. K. 
Latte, Haunise 1966) sv. &vé0s. 

“ Hom. //. 23,775; 777; Aisch. fr. 478 wntes about 
the excrement of a heron and not about dung. 

“ Antigonos, Historia Mirab. 140 (155), O. Keller, 
Rerum naturalium scriptores 1, Leipzig 1877: &tav 
& t@ notoy® cromdivuny tav Syudtwv tas 
Kollag, ob KaGapav eivar nv é& Th Lelig 
xprivay, GAa petv vbw. H. Frisk, Griechisches ety- 
mologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg 1961, sv 
306s: “Mist, Kot von Tieren.” 

“LSCG 9. Anika Sth cent. B.C. 

 Apollod. Mit. 2.5.5: According to Chantraine the 
feminine article of xénpoc has influenced Apollo- 
dorus, P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire érymologique de 
la langue grecque, Paris 1980. s.v. 6v6oc. Chan- 
traine refers to a papyrus from the 4th cent B.C. in 
which the dvéogdpoc expression is used and it is 
presumably the equivalent of xoxpopspos. 
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at the designated places.’ Against the tradi- 
tional interpretation is the fact that in the Sth 
century B.C. animals could not have been graz- 
ing on the Akropolis, so the meaning of xénpoc, 
known from the inscription conceming pas- 
tures at Tegea could hardly be applied to 
6vOoc. 

At the beginning of this paper I mentioned 
the distinction between the Hungarians of a 
thousand years ago who had been converted to 
Christianity as a result of a single piece of 
legislation and had to learn cult procedures all 
at once, and the ancient Greeks who developed 
step by step rules of behaviour within the 
sacred area in respect to both ritual procedures 
and activities of daily life carried on within the 
sacred precincts. In these regulations practical 
considerations and reverence for the sacred 
character of the sanctuary are interwoven. But 
I believe that practical considerations pre- 
vailed. Grazing in the sacred area was permit- 
ted—since the animals brought by the partici- 
pants in the festival or by those seeking refuge 
had to eat—but the guests were made to pay the 
“grazing fee.* People may put up tents and 
make a fire, but only at certain places with re- 
spect to certain rules and in some cases the 
kindling of fires becomes the monopoly of the 
sacred officials. The activities of the merchants 
and the craftsmen had to be regulated but they 
must not be frightened away. The animal dung 
has to be removed but if possible it should be 
sold. The Greek sanctuary is a large-scale in- 
dustry which produced considerable profit, and 
the aura of the sanctuary hardly concealed the 
commercial aspect. 

It is small wonder that at the turn of the Sth—- 
4th century a yearning for a more inward reli- 
gion emerged in Socrates’ circle with the idea 
that the sanctuaries should somehow be ele- 
vated above everyday life, and the sacred 
sphere should remain free of the physical and 
mental impurities of everyday life. 


According to Xenophon Socrates says: 
“For temples and altars the most suitable posi- 
tion, he said, was a conspicuous site remote 
from waffic: for it is pleasant to breathe a 
prayer at the sight of them, and pleasant to ap- 
proach them filled with holy thoughts.“ 

This short survey aims to show that even 
when the Greek sanctuaries were “remote from 
waffic” the people offering sacrifice did not ar- 
rive filled only with holy thoughts but lived 
their everyday life, an inseparable part of 
which were the kapeloi and the the koprolo- 
goi, the entrepreneurs’ and the businessmen's 
services. The regulations conceming everyday 
life in the sanctuaries are documents aimed at 
reaching practical compromises, in which the 
legislators tried to reconcile sacred and secular 
needs and they illustrate the circumstances 
with which Socrates and Xenophon were dis- 
satisfied, but which did not change to any con- 
siderable extent, in spite of Socrates’ criticism 
and the severe regulations put into force over 
the centuries. 
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“ An inscription from Paros from the Sth cent. B.C. 
levies fine on the disposal of éxxa®dppata. Accord- 
ing to Paus. 41,1 the word means water polluted by 
washed down dirt. This dirt was mostly from the 
washing of the intestines. 

“ LSCG 67,28. 

“ Xen. Mem. 3.8.10, transl. by E.C. Marchant. The 
idea is present with a more practical reasoning at 
Vitruvius, too. Vitruv. 1,7,1-2. On the further inter- 
pretation of this inscnption see my two recent ar- 
ticles: ‘Ubersetzung und Datierung der Hekatompe- 
don-Inschnft’, Jd! 108, 1993. 76-81; ‘Hekatompe- 
don-Probleme’. ZPE 101, 1994, 215-218. Taf. XXI 
a,b,c. 


Cakes in Greek Sacrifice Regulations 


By 


Emily Kearns 


Abstract 

This paper investigates the widespread use of cakes 
in sacrificial ritual, and asks whether the epigraphi- 
cal evidence is in tune with what we leam from the 
literary sources. While the classic Attic sacrifice cal- 
endars do not mention cakes. probably because of 
their limited scope and intention, documents of other 
types are usually quite precise on size and number of 
cakes to be used at each sacrifice. Inscnptions also 
provide us with an impressive number of words for 
these cakes, suggesting that a distinction in form and 
type may be important. This is confirmed by the ex- 
istence of sacrificial cakes of spectacular and com- 
plex shape, as well as by one case in which a picture 
of the correct type of cake was placed near the altars 
at which it was to be offered. Although epigraphy 
Suggests that some literary sources may be over- 
schematic, it is likely that the different forms of cake 
served as readily recognizable distinguishing fea- 
tures at different festivals and fordifferent deities. 


Animal sacrifice is rightly seen as a key phe- 
nomenon in the interpretation of Greek reli- 
gious practice, and it is not surprising that the 
last few decades have seen much important 
work on this sub ject.' What has receivedrather 
less attention than the death of the animal and 
the disposal of its body is the role of bloodless 
offerings as a necessary periphery to the main 
act. Such peripheries may have their own part 
to play in defining the ‘drama of sacrifice’, as 
has been demonstrated for instance by Fritz 
Graf in his study of the various liquids used in 
libations;? here I propose to examine some of 
the possible significances of a related type of 
offering, the sacrificial cake. 

Literary sources suggest that breads and 


cakes—sacrificial or otherwise—could be seen 
as an absorbing subject. A cursory inspection 
of the relevant sections in Athenaeus’ reveals 
at least seven specialised treatises known di- 
rectly or indirectly to the author, and amass of 
relevant data in other scholarly works. The sur- 
viving lexicographers, too, are full of detailed 
and recondite information, and the whole phe- 
nomenon has respectable fifth- and fourth-cen- 


I should like to thank the participants in the Second 
International Seminar for their comments and ques- 
tions on this paper and on the subject of Greek cakes 
and breads in general. If I have not incorporated all 
their suggestions, it is because I see the present pa- 
per as a fust venture into a subject which demands 
treatment on a wider scale. 


"To cite some prominent examples: K. Meuli, 
“Griechische Opferbrtuche’, in Phyllobolia (Fest- 
schrifi Peter von der Mihll), Basel 1946, 185-288; 
W. Burkert, Homonecans: Interpretationen altgrie- 
chischer Opferriten und Mythen, Berlin 1972; R. Gi- 
tard, La violence et le sacré, Paris 1972; M. De- 
tiene and J.-P. Vernant, La cuisine du sacrifice en 
pays grec, Paris 1979; Le sacrifice dans l'antiquité 
(Entretiens Hardt, vol. XXVII), Genéve 1981 

7 ..Graf, ‘Milch, Honig und Wein: zum Verstindnis 
der Libation im griechischen Ritual’, in Perennitas: 
Studl in onore di Angelo Brelich, Roma 1981, 209- 
221; see also A. Henrichs, “The “sobriety” of Oedi- 
pus’, HSCP 87, 1983, 87-100. 

‘Athenacus 3.109B-115B, 14.643E-648C. The 
former section deals with breads, the latter 
cakes, but as in the modem world the distinctior 
not an absolute one; several confections listed as 
breads by Athenaeus appear as cakes elsewhere, and 
vice versa. 
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tury roots in the comic sources for much of this 
accumulation of knowledge. As for epigraphy, 
cakes of various names certainly feature in the 
leges sacrae: méipa, nonAvOV, MaKois<, PwdIc, 
and other, more specialised terms are all found. 
But can the details of cult, as they appear in 
sacrifice regulations, give us a coherent overall 
picture of the role of the cake which either cor- 
responds to or differs from that presented by 
the literary sources? 

At furst sight the picture may appear to be 
rather negative. Cakes do not appear at all, for 
instance, in some of the best known and most 
informative documents of the early period— 
the various sacrificial calendars of Attica, a fact 
which seems the more striking when we realise 
that most of these calendars give rather precise 
directions for the type of animal victim.‘ Yet it 
is obvious that in no case is the purpose of the 
document to set out in textbook style the whole 
details of the conduct of the sacrifice. If we 
accept that one at least of the functions of the 
calendars was budgetary—to inform the polis, 
deme or group responsible for each sacrifice 
how much they could expect to pay—then it 
is clear that the absence of cakes from the 
inscriptions need not indicate their absence 
from cult. In the case of the fourth-century 
calendar of the cults of the Marathonian 
Tetrapolis, for instance (IG II? 1358), which is 
a somewhat austere document, we could con- 
clude that each demarch, with or without the 
archon of the Tetrapolis (lines B25, 39-40), 
needed to find money only forthe victim, not 
for such extras as honey, wine or cakes. Shared 
sacrificial expenses are perhaps an inevitable 
consequence of theshared responsibility which 
is a characteristic feature of most Greek ‘pub- 
lic’ cults, combining as they do a truly public 
and universal face—participation being open 
to all members of polis, deme or similar unit— 
with a more exclusive connexion with a group 
of more private character, such as a genos, or 
with an individual. In the case of the Mara- 
thonian sacrifice, although the demarch was 
the person primarily responsible for the sacri- 
fice, he would necessarily share this responsi- 
bility with the priest in each case, and it might 


be that the priest was expected to provide the 
adjuncts. 

Such an arrangement is in fact spelled out in 
two later (second century) inscriptions from 
Priene.’ Each of these rather similar documents 
announces the sale of a priesthood (one basi- 
cally a local affair, the other that of the panio- 
nian cult of Poseidon Helikonios) and sets out 
the conditions involved: in both cases the priest 
must bear the expenses of various sacrificial 
adjuncts, including cakes (€Aatpa or 
émnéppata) of a specified size. Evidence from 
other times and places shows that the provision 
of cakes was not invariably the priest's job: 
the decree of the Molpoi of Miletos, for in- 
stance, it is to be undertaken along with other 
duties and expenses by the group called Oni- 
tadai.* However the financial burden was di- 
vided in each instance, it seems possible that 
the major expense of the animal or animals was 
frequently separated from the lesser cost of the 
bloodless offerings. 

To retum to the Attic calendars, we may still 
wonder why cakes fail to feature on a docu- 
ment like the deme calendar of Erchia, which 
after all does give some information beyond 
the financial. It is prepared to tell us that wine 
is not to be used, that the victim is to be con- 
sumed entirely, or that the flesh may be distrib- 
uted to certain groups of people.’ Such instruc- 


“See S. Dow, ‘Six Athenian sacrificial calendars’. 
BCH 92. 1968, 170-186; J. Mikalson, ‘Religion in 
the Attic demes’, AJP 98, 1977, 424-435; R. Parker, 
‘Festivals of the Attic demes’, in Gifts to the gods. 
Proceedings of the Uppsala Symposium 1985 
(Boreas, 15), Uppsala 1987, 137-147. 

SLSAM 37, lines 10-12: napéEeta & Ova, ovhds. 
AiBavurdv. ELatpa, Boi pev ex tetapréwc. RpOBa TUX 
8 GE tytéxtov, yalatnvin 8 Ey Blo yowlnuv. 
LSAM 38. lines 10-11: {éImnéupata te napélEe tox 
tt Boi Kal tot mpofitan éx Teraptéug éxalrépur 
iepetan. Cf. LSCG 169, BI. lines 8-10. 

* LSAM SO. lines 31-37: ‘Owtabnin ... dnxtoory 
ta GAatpa cE AeSlavo tamddkwon nAaxévnva, Tit 
‘Exam be xwplc. 

7 Erchia calendar: G. Daux, ‘La grande démarchie: 
un nouveau calendrier sacrificiel d’Attique (Er- 
chia)’, BCH 87. 1963, 603-634, or S. Dow, ‘The 
greater demarkhia of Erkhia’. BCH 89, 1965, 180- 
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tions presuppose a normative sacrifice, from 
which special divergences need to be marked: 
it is probable that at Erchia the offering of 
cakes presented no such divergences. An in- 
structively different case from that of the con- 
cise Attic calendars is that of a fourth-century 
inscription from Cos® which although in calen- 
dar form gives extremely detailed instructions 
on the conduct of each sacrifice. In the longest 
surviving fragment, concerned with the month 
Batromios, we find sacrifices to Zeus Polieus 
and Hestia: along with the ox and pig are to be 
carried in procession seven cakes (péd1a¢), 
honey, and a woollen garland, the destiny of 
which lies in an additional sacrifice 
(émbvé(to), A 36) over the fire roasting the en- 
trails. The cake as extra or additional offering 
completing the rite is very well attested in both 
epigraphical and literary sources; as such it ac- 
quired in the Asian cities a technical term, 
éxtnepypia, which we have already seen used at 
Priene, though the practice seems to be known 
all over the Greek world.’ But however stand- 
ard the procedure, the Coan inscription in this 
as in other particulars, is concerned to spell out 
what must be done. 

By contrast with the Attic calendars the fi- 
nancial element here is minimal, but there exist 
documents with a financial interest which are 
in some ways even more precise on the matter 
of sacrificial cakes. Quite well known is the 
third-century inscription from Thera (LSCG 
135) setting out the terms of the foundation of 
a family cult by one Epikteta. What is interest- 
ing from our point of view is that in listing the 
appropriate sacrifices, the document gives no 
indication of the size, cost or even species of 
the animals, but does specify the measure of 
flour and cheese to be used for the cakes.'° In 
fact, where the purpose of the inscription is to 
clarify the duties of priests or other officials, it 
appears to be standard practice to set down the 
size of the sacrificial cakes.'' 

The cakes which supplement most animal 
sacrifices must then be produced where necess- 
ary, in the correct number and of an appropriate 
size. What of the type of cake? A word like 
néypia or nhmavov is apparently rather vague, 


and where we find inscriptions giving simply 
one of these words, we must assume one of 
three things: either that the most basic type of 
cake in that area was to be understood, or that 
the type did not matter very much, or that the 
appropriate cake was well enough known not 
to need specification. But there are many other 
terms for cakes attested in epigraphical 
sources, and while in itself this evidence does 
not always make it clear whether such words as 
watotév, @8di¢ and GAatpov or dAatip are 
used to define something characteristic in the 
Preparation of the cake or merely its particular 
use ina sacrificial context, literary sources may 
come to the rescue by giving us (for instance) a 
recipe for a @8<d1c and clearly differentiating 
yatota from xénava.'? It seems then that often 
there is a real difference, and some sacrificial 
regulations attempt to describe the correct form 


213. Gddxervtog vmpdduoc: 25 Metageimion (Zeus 
Epopetes), 4 Boedromion (Basile), 5 Boedromion 
(Epops). vngpdduoc: 20 Mounichion (Leukaspis), 21 
Mounichion (Tritopatreis), 16 Thargelion (Zeus 
Epakrios). vngatog pézpi ondyyvwv: 23 Anthes- 
terion (Zeus Milichios). Muéaiotaic rapabsawos: 
7 Gamelion (Apollo Lykeios), 4 Thargelion (Apollo 
Pythios). yovaiél napabdoioc: 16 Elaphebolion 
(Semele, Dionysos), 

" LSCG 151; discussed from differing perspectives 
by S. Sherwin-White, Ancient Cos, Gdttingen 1978, 
159-161, and Graf (supra n. 2). 

° émnéppata used in LSAM 38 line 10, ib. 39 (from 
Thebes near Mykale, 4th-century), lines 14-15; 
compare the verb émmconv in two Milesian in- 
scriptions, LSAM 42 B6-7, 50.36. The dpeorip, 
attested for Athens and Samos (/G II? 4962. 4971; 
LSS 80),1s defined in Anecd. Bekk. 1.215 as néxavov 
10 év Taig Svolaig Emndepevov Kata Tod mupdc, 
and Polybios (6.25.7) refers to nonavoig Gugar- 
wroig (cf. below. p. 69) toig ot tac dvotas 
énéeptvors. 

10 LSCG 135, lines 71-73: lepeiov xai lepd, DAvtas 
&& mpalvl (xoltvikav névE Kal Typo Kaxvpod 
otatipos. 

" Chiefly those documents we have already con- 
sidered: LSAM 37, 38, 50, LSCG 135, 169. The in- 
scriptions which follow are mainly addressed to the 
worshipper, not the priestly official, and do not con- 
tain such specifications. This is not to say that size 
was of no importance in more private offerings. 
merely that it was less carefully controlled, 

"? Athenaeus 14.647E, Com. Adesp. 372 Kock. 
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more closely: thus the ékatpa which the Oni- 
tadai of Miletos are to prepare for Apollo must 
not only be made from a set quantity of flour, 
they must be mtaxovvnva—in the form of a 
flat cake (LSAM 50, line 36). In other cases 
what is to be provided is clearly specified by a 
distinctive word: alongside @61c, for instance, 
we find épntic at Eryvai in the fourth cen- 
tury, in an inscription laying down what should 
be left behind from each sacrifice.'’ Athenian 
altars of similar or slightly later date may 
specify offerings of Gpeotipe, nénava 
povépugada, or EBSopyo1 fdec.'* Again literary 
evidence helps us, since all of these can be 
identified from the lexicographers as types of 
cake. The #B5oy0¢ Pots was clearly a remark- 
able one: on a base of six moon-shaped cakes 
was a cake representing an ox, complete with 
crescent-shaped homs. This confection, says 
Pollux (6.76), was offered to Apollo, Artemis, 
Hekate and Selene, and one of our altars seems 
to confurm the point, since we can with a fair 
degree of certainty restore the name Apollo Py- 
thios (IG IP 4987,LSCG 25). However, the co- 
incidence of literary and epigraphical evidence 
is seldom complete, and in apparent contradic- 
tion of Pollux and his sources we find the same 
cakes offered to Hermes and Kourotrophos on 
Samos.'’ Worse still—since we might argue 
that the lexicographers are dealing primarily 
with Attica—they are offered to Hestia in the 
Attic deme of Halimous.'* Clearly, then, there 
is a degree of inaccuracy and incompleteness in 
the literary sources; it may be that Pollux is 
correct in theory, but that in practice the Bots, 
came to be more widely used as a typical sacri- 
ficial cake, along with the Gpeonip and the 
nénavov povopgadovy. In more general terms, 
the epigraphical evidence does nothing to dis- 
turb the overall picture of a large number of 
cakes, each with its own distinctive form and 
many with special associations. 

The importance attached to getting the right 
cake is shown in the Samian inscription already 
mentioned (LSS 80). a marble stele which pre- 
sumably stood in the sanctuary where the of fer- 
ing was to be made. It is likely that the offering 
of cakes was a necessary preliminary to the 


sacrifice to the major divinity or divinities of 
the sanctuary (Apollo and Artemis appear 
lower down in the inscription). However, even 
in this subsidiary offering precision is indi- 
cated: three different types of cake—nénava 
Hovépugaka, EBBoyot and apeottipec—as well 
as honeycombs, must be produced. But the 
most concem for correctness is shown in the 
well-known fourth-century inscription from 
Piraeus, /G II? 4962. The letters cut on some 
Parts of this stele suggest a hellenistic date, but 
what we may take to be the ‘front’, side A, is 
undisputedly fourth-century. The first part 
records the deities to whom three nonava each 
must be given as a npdOuya, clearly before a 
blood sacrifice to Asklepios is made. The sec- 
ond part, inscribed in a different hand but 
roughly contemporary, tells us that Euthy- 
demos of Eleusis, the priest of Asklepios, 
caused diagrams of the appropriate type of 
cake to be engraved. It is tantalising that the 
part of the stele containing this illustration is 
broken off, but really from our point of view 
the importance lies not so much in knowing 
what the cake was like as in knowing that it 
mattered to the administrators of the cult. The 
presence of a picture in the sanctuary itself, 
probably next to the altars at which the cakes 
were to be sacrificed, would enable an indis- 
putable verdict to be made on the would-be 
worshipper’s offering: if it did not correspond, 
it could be rejected. The provision of such a 
feature could seem important enough for 
Euthydemos (whose family was perhaps gain- 
ing prominence)” to record it proudly as his 
own benefaction. 


"\ LSAM 24. lines 21-23: (fv 5] Ouata OOM @doiy 
xal Epynniy Rlapan|dttw tx Orch éxatipan 

™ apeommpes: IG I? 4971 (LSCG 22); IG IP 4962 
(LSCG 21) lines 19, 23-24; nénavayovéugada: 1G 
IF 4970 (LSCG 23); IG IF 4986 (LSCG 24). EBBopot 
Béec: IG II? 4987 (LSCG 25) 

"LSS 80: édv Ing Sverdtnu év tax Ulepan tae] 
apaoxievdlev'} xovpotipégen at) “Eputit: 
nénalval Hovéu@adla: III] éBdpous |: HIT 
1 LSS 21: “Eotlag | Sav tpris EBSspoVus |BlOvIs|. 
1” On Euthydemos, his son ?Moirokles and grandson 
Euthydemos, see J. Threpsiades, Hesperia 8, 1939, 
177-180; C. Ampolo, RivF ul 109, 1981, 187-204. 
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Of course, by the usual logic, the measure 
suggests that it is intended to correct a degree 
of laxness in actual practice. But we still need 
to ask why it was thought important that cakes 
of a certain kind, and not just any cake, were 
offered in a particular cult: it is true, but surely 
Not sufficient, to say that attention to detail is 
always desirable in ritual matters. Where an 
animal sacrifice of one kind or other is speci- 
fied, it is often easy to see some sort of ratio- 
nale: the victim is usually of the same sex as the 
deity, a black victim is appropriate for a 
‘chthonic’ cult, a pregnant one for a cult 
concemed with fertility, and so on. Taboos on 
certain animals in particular cults, and—not 
least—considerations of price round out the 
picture, so that while it may not be possible to 
account f orevery recorded offering in this way, 
the main outlines are clear. It seems much less 
obvious that cakes should be differentiated, es- 
pecially as they are seldom the central part of 
the sacrifice, and where they are, the offering is 
by definition a less valuable one financially 
and so (except in a few special cases) less es- 
teemed. 

One possible answer to this puzzle is that 
cakes were differentiated not so much to ex- 
press a particular quality in the deity or aspect 
of deity to which they are offered—although in 
certain cases there may be an obvious con- 
Nexion, such as the offering of the bull with 
crescent homs to Selene—as to indicate the in- 
dividuality of the cult. There is a limited 
number of variables in animal sacrifice: four 
commonly used species of animals and further 
distinctions of sex, age and colour do not give 
a vast range of possibilities in comparison with 
the large number of sacrifices made each year 
by most communities. The liquids used in liba- 
tions, significant though their variation may be, 
are equally limited. Cakes, on the other hand, 
can be made expressly for ritual use, and can 
therefore be prepared in a great variety of dif- 
ferent ways. Variation is possible not only in 
the materials used, but also and more conspic- 
uously in the form into which the cake is 
moulded. Thus we find spectacular cakes like 
the Bois restricted to the cult of certain dei- 


ties—for though Pollux’s list is incomplete, it 
is likely that this cake was felt to be character- 
istic of some cults and not of others. Another 
example is the éyqiqv, a cake incorporating 
lights around its circumference and apparently 
only used in the cult of an Artemis/Hekate with 
lunar associations. '* But even aside from such 
spectacular cakes, the simple nénavov could be 
varied by the number of otherwise non-func- 
tional knobs or GygaAo( which decorated its 
surface and which often characterised a cake 
intended for divine, not human, use: the fre- 
quent term povoyuadov implies the existence 
of variants with a greater number of Gupadol, 
and the Sw5exdyqadov variety duly appears 
several times—perhaps as a distinguishing 
mark of their thiasos?—in a late Attic sacrifice 
calendar belonging to a private cult associa- 
tion." 

Returning to the regulations of the Coan cal- 
endar, we recall that the seven cakes used in the 
ox sacrifice are to be carried in procession 
along with the animal victims (LSCG 151 A 
lines 29-30), and this shows us one way in 
which the role of sacrificial cakes in defining 
and delimiting a particular festival could be ex- 
ercised. The procession ensures that the cakes 
and other accessories, as well as the victims, 
are exposed to public view and approval before 
the sacrificial act, and this display will be im- 
portant in forming the image of the sacrifice. In 
some cases, doubtless, the cakes will not be 
particularly remarkable, though they still must 
be seen to be properly made. Where a particu- 
larly distinctive cake is used, its display in the 
procession will be a very conspicuous element 
in the festival. Athenaeus (or rather his 
sources) tells us that the oPeA{ac, a cake of- 
fered only to Dionysos, was carried to the 
God's sanctuary on the shoulders of those 
processing, and that the ayatvn, apparently a 
cake shaped like a goat and made with lard, 
which was used at the Megalartia festival of 
Demeter and Kore on Delos, was accompanied 
on its way by a ritual chant: dyzaivny ottatoc 


"* Philochorus, FGrHist 328 F 86. 
'9 1G I? 1367 (LSCG $2) lines 9. 13. 17, 20. 
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&undewv tpdyov (‘An achaine, a goat full of 
fat’). In this latter case, the festival's name of 
course suggests an unusual importance at- 
tached to cereal confections, but the difference 
between this and other festivals may be one 
only of degree. Literary evidence naturally 
tends to privilege the spectacular and excep- 
tional, and equally naturally tends to over- 
schematise; the appearances of cakes in sacrifi- 
cial regulations suggest none the less that the 
role of the cake in helping to define cult or 
deity is a real one. Such small clues as these, 
made up from a patchwork of literary and epi- 
graphical evidence, may help us to discover an 


unexpected level of significance in apparently 
peripheral phenomena. 


EmilyKearns 


St Hilda's College 
OxfordOX4 IDY 


® GBeMac: Ath. 3.111B, Pollux 6.75. &gatvn: Se- 
mos of Delos, FGrHist 396 F 14 (Ath. 3.109E-F) 
Another example is the Sicilian wdAoc, a cake in 
the shape of the female genitals offered to the God- 
desses; mepipépeatm in Athenaeus’ text (14.647A) 
must indicate being carried about, not merely being 
offered. 


Sacred Menus on Delos 


By 
Tullia Linders 


Abstract 


Eight Delian inscriptions, notably /D 440A, 60-71 
and 445, 1-16, give information about the food and 
drink consumed at the festivals Posideia and 
Eileithyaia on Delos. As well as the victims, the 
wine and accompaning dishes, “hors-d'oeuvres” and 
dessert, are listed, While the menus have some items 
in common, they differ in many respects, 


For a long time scholars have directed their in- 
terest towards the banquets and symposia of 
ancient Greece. Many subjects such as the 
architecture of banqueting-rooms and the role 
of symposia in society have been studied; 
other aspects less so, however, such as the 
menus of these occasions.’ 

I wish to discuss here a series of passages in 
the temple accounts of Delos which give infor- 
mation about food and drink at two festivals on 
Delos, the Posideia and the Eileithyaia> My 
aim is not to give an exhaustive treatment, 
which is outside my competence, but to draw 
attention to these inscriptions and the sub ject of 
food in ancient Greece in general.‘ My study is 
mainly based on the material collected by 
Athenaeus. 

The passages in question are found in eight 
temple accounts from the first decades of the 
second century B.C., thus of the period of inde- 
pendence for Delos. They are Inscriptions de 
Délos (hereafter 1D). Comptes des Hiéropes 
(nos. 372-498), publiés par F. Durrbach, Paris 
1929, 401, 16-24 (a. 190); 406B, 68-79 (ca. 
190); 440A, 60-71 (a. 173); 442A, 219-223 
(a. 179); 445, 1-16 (a. 178); 452, 7-15 (ca. 


175), 461Bb, 50-54 (a. 169); 464, 1-16 (ca. 
170). The three best preserved inscriptions are 
401, 440 and 445. I reproduce here the most 
complete of them, 440, as Fig. /, with a trans- 
lation, Fig. 2. 

In all Delian accounts expenses for the dif- 
ferent cults are registered, though never in a 
systematic manner. The eight passages here 
studied are unique in listing in detail the in- 
come and expenditure of the Delian festivals, 
the Posideia and the Eileithyaia, giving as it 


' The literature is extensive; see the bibliographies 
in M. Detienne & J.P. Vernant, La cuisine du sac- 
rifice en pays grec, Paris 1979, 309-323 and in Sym- 
Potica, a Symposium on the symposion, ed. O. Mur- 
ray, Oxford 1990, 321-338. Cf. also P. Schmitt- 
Pantel, ‘Banquet et cité grecque: Quelques questions 
suscitées par les recherches récentes’, MEFRA 97, 
1985, 1, 135-158. 

2 The distribution of the victims’ meat has been 
studied notably by G. Berthiaume, Les réles du 
médgeiros. Etude sur la boucherie, la cuisine et le 
sacrifice dans la Grece ancienne, Leyden 1982, and 
Detienne & Vernant (supra n. 1). 

For these Delian cults, see Ph.Bruneau, Recher- 
ches sur les cultes de Délos aI" époque hellénistique 
et aI’ époque impériale, Paris 1970, 215-219, 260- 
264. 

“I have been unable to see the recently founded 
joumals Food and foodways and Homo edens. Cf. 
also O. Murray in Sympotica (supra n. 1), 3-5. 

+ New dating given by J. Tréheus, see C. Vial, Délos 
indépendante (314-167 avJ -C.). Etude d'une com- 
munauté civique et de ses institutions (BCH, Sup- 
plément X), Paris 1984, 18, n. 6. 
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Fig. 1. /D 440 (a. 173), lines 60-71 


60 Accounts of the Posideia: bull 72 dr., forage 22 
dr; victims: goats 83 dr., forage 3 dr. 

61 two rams for Poseidon Asphaleios and Ortho- 
sios 27 dr; pig 28 dr; boar 15 dr 

62 sweet wine 3 metretai 6 choeis, price 49 dr: 
Knidian wine 12 jars, price 52 dr: barley- 
groats: 

63 3 medimnoi, price 12 dr.; firewood 7 talents, 10 
dr. 3 obols; vinegar 3 obols; raisins 13 dr; sea- 
soning 2 obols; salt | dr.; oliv- 

64 oil 2dr; pots 4 dr.; charcoal 23 dr.; anise 2 dr.: 
to the workunen 15 dr. to the cooks 12 dr.; sau- 

65 sages 2dr. 3 obols; chick-peas 8 dr.; walnuts 26 
dr.; dried figs 14 dr.; brushwood and 

66 sticks 3 dr; for those who did not come for their 
portion 50 dr. Koan wine 35 jars. 

67 price 115 dr. 5 obols; prize of victory in the 
contest 10 dr: second prize 8 dr. We have the 
alloca- 

68 ted sum, 600 dr. and of the hemiobelia 40 dr.; 
from the hides 6 dr; from empty jars 7 dr. 

69 Accounts of the Euleithyaia: From the 40 dr: 
sheep 16 dr.; wheat-grains 11 dr; cheese | dr.; 
chick- 

70 peas 2 dr sesame - ; honey 2 dr. 1 obol; 
wreaths 3 obols; to the baker 2 dr. 3 obols; veg- 
etables ~ ; dried fish 2 dr.; 

Tl cooked food 6 dr. walnuts 2 dr. 3 obols; wine 
5 dr. 3 obols. 


Fig. 2. ID 440, lines 60-71 in translation. 


were shopping lists of what was needed. The 
festivals have in common that they took place 
in the month Posideon, the last of the Delian 
year (corresponding to our December—Janu- 


vide. 


ary). It seems probable that the festivals were 
subsidized by the city, like the Apollonia and 
Thesmophoria, and that the sums, 600 dr. for 
the Posideia and 40 dr. for the Eileithyiaia, en- 
tered as income in the accounts of the festivals 
and as expenditure in the general accounts of 
the temple administrators, the hieropoioi, were 
advanced by them, pending the subsidy from 
the city. In addition, one of the taxes levied by 
the sanctuary, the hemiobelia, was allocated to 
the Posideia (but not to the Eileithyiaia). The 
excess expenses seem to have been borne by 
the hieropoioi® Why the details of these two 
festivals are given, and of no other, and why 
only between 190 and 166 B.C., is however un- 
known. 

The two festivals differed in many respects. 
At the Posideia compensation was granted to 
those who were prevented from attending and 
thus from receiving their apomoira, ie. their 
portion of the victims (ID 440A, 66; 442A, 
221; 445.9; 464,9). Since it was thus a civic 
Tight to attend the Posideia, the congregation 
probably consisted of the greater part of the 
citizens. This hypothesis is also bome out by 
the number of victims sacrificed. In one of the 
inscriptions (ID 401, 19) the compensation is 


* For the financing of the festivals. see Bruneau 
(supra n. 3), 219, 264 
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given as three half-obols. Ph. Bruneau and 
Claude Vial have used this evidence to esti- 
mate the number of participants, and thus the 
number of citizens of Delos.’ The latter divides 
the sum of expenses for the victims, 245 dr. in 
ID 401, 17, and 250 dr. in /D 440 A 60-61, by 
1 1/2 obol and concludes that the meat would 
have sufficed for ca. 1,000 persons. Women 
and children cannot have been included in that 
figure, because if they were the number of 
adult men would not have sufficed to fill the of - 
fices and the assembly. Other religious festi- 
vals with civic status of the Hellenistic cities 
often gathered more people and were as a rule 
reserved for male participants.* 

Obviously considerable space was required 
for a banquet of this order. The shrine of Posei- 
don, which has been identified near the har- 
bour, could not possibly house the participants. 
The adjacent “Salle hypostyle”, a large hall di- 
vided internally by means of columns, with the 
entrance on the long side, has been suggested 
with some probability as the banqueting place 
of the Posideia.’ The festival also included a 
contest (GyiAAa), perhaps a boat-race, for 
which money prizes were distributed (/D 
440A, 67; 445, 10f.; 464, 10).'° 

The other festival, the Eileithyaia, obvi- 
ously did not have the same civic status as the 
Posideia, since no compensation was given to 
those prevented from attending. The cult of 
Eileithyia was however important in Delos, 
more so than elsewhere in Greece, because of 
her role in the legend of the birth of Apollon 
and Artemis. For an estimate of the number 
of participants in her festival the amount of 
the subsidy granted, 40 dr. as against the 600 
dr. for the Posideia, can perhaps give us a 
rough idea. If 600 dr. was regarded as suit- 
able for an attendance of 1,000, 40 dr. should 
suffice for one of upwards of 60 participants. 

The shrine of this goddess has not been iden- 
tified with certainty but was most likely situ- 
ated in close vicinity to those of Apollon, Ar- 
temis and Leto. The banquet was, however, 
held elsewhere and not always in the same 
place. From temple accounts of the third cen- 
tury we know that in 250 B.C. it took place “in 


the palaestra” and in 246 B.C. “in the Ino- 
pos™.'? 

We may regret that the Delian administra- 
tion has not given us the details of a women’s 
festival of the same civic standing as the Posi- 
deia, for instance the Thesmophoria.’? What 
we have enables us, however, to compare the 
menues of two Delian festivals, celebrated in 
the same month, one male and one female. 

A banquet in ancient Greece, be it official or 
private, was divided into two parts, by Aris- 
tophanes (Peace, 770) called “table and sym- 
posion”. At a sacrificial banquet the eating of 
the victims’ meat obviously took place in the 
first part. The symposion was, however, not de- 
voted to drinking only, but to “wine and troga- 
lia”, as it is expressed in a third-century lex 
sacrafrom Keos.'? 

The trogalia, or tragemata, were not only 
dessert, as, for instance in Plato, Republic, 
372 C, where it denotes the figs, chickpeas, 
beans, roasted myrtle- and beechnuts which 
were to be served, after the opson of salt, 
olivs, cheese, boiled tubers and vegetables, at 
the syssitia of the ideal city. Archestratos, a 
contemporary of Aristotle, who wrote a poem 
about food and cooking in hexameter, ex- 
plains the meaning of the word. In a passage 
cited by Athenaeus, 3.101C (Ribbeck fr. 62), 


? Bruneau (supra n. 3), 262f., Vial (supra n. 5), 17- 
20. 


* P. Schmitt-Pantel, ‘Le festin dans la fete de la cité 
grecque hellénistique’, in La féte. prarique et dis- 
cours (Centre de recherches d'histoire ancienne. 42. 
Annales litéraires de l'Université de Besangon, 
262), Paris 1981, 85-99. esp. 92. 

* Bruneau (supra n. 3). 263f. 

"© For the significance “race (horse-race, boat-race 
etc.), see LSJ. Pace Bruneau (supra n. 3), 262, 1 do 
not think it necessary to doubt the performance of 
either a boat-race or, as he, with Dusrbach, suggests, 
a‘ joute navale”, in spite of the severe season. 

" Identification of the shrine, Bruneau (supra n. 3), 
212-214; place of the banquet, 218. 

” For the Thesmophoria, see Bruneau (supra n. 3). 
286-289. 

"IG XM 5, 647; Syll $22; > 958; F. Sokolowski, 
Lois sacrées des cités grecques, Paris 1969, 98, lines 
lif. 
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he first uses tragema for entrails and birds, 
then denounces boiled chickpeas, beans, 
apples and dried figs as poor people's trage- 
mata. Obviously the word could mean dishes, 
that were also called opson,'* as well as dessert. 
It is therefore possible to understand the sym- 
posion as consisting of wine and hors-d’oeu- 
vres (or we might say meze).'® 

The common people doubtless dreamed of 
banquets such as that Dikaiopolis in Aris- 
tophanes, Acharnians, 1000 ff. prepares for his 
family at the Choes festival, with hares, 
thrushes, entrails, cuttle-fish and eels, followed 
by cakes and sweets. In Hellenistic times the 
menus of private banquets could be still more 
sumptuous, not to speak of the extravagant 
feasts given by the kings and magnates, for 
which Athenaeus is the given source. 

The sacred banquets which Athenaeus also 
describes are, however, different and if not 
quite as austere as Plato’s vegetarian dinner, 
nevertheless very simple in comparison to the 
menu of Archestratos and that prepared by 
Dikaiopolis. Thus, at the Dionysia of Phigaleia 
the fare, besides the meat of the victims, con- 
sisted of cheese, bread and entrails with salt.'® 
At the Spartan festival called kopis, goats were 
sacrificed and after this meat a special cake, 
cheese, blood-sausage and other sausages were 
eaten and, as dessert, dried figs, beans and 
green calavances.'” 

This frugality is also characteristic of the 
Posideia and Eileithyaia on Delos. Let us now 
look at the accounts, beginning with the Posi- 
deia. For this sacrifice a considerable number 
of victims were purchased, a bull, one or more 
goats, sheep and pigs.'* They were sometimes 
provided in advance, in which case their fodder 
was included in the expenses; they might also 
be fetched from outside Delos, as in the case of 
the bull, the price of which included the ship- 
ping from Tenos (/D 406B, 68). 

The animal sacrifice has been studied in 
many aspects, including the cutting up and 
preparation of the meat. Whereas the choice 
pieces, for instance the entrails, were roasted 
on spits for the priests and notabilities, the ma- 


jority of the participants received their portions 
boiled. This meat was distributed in equal 
parts. From Aristophanes and other comic 
poets we know that in Athens the meat was cut 
up in pieces, or portions, worth half an obol. 
Thus in the Frogs (553f.) two female innkeep- 
ers in the Underworld complain that Herakles, 


"* For opson, see further below. n. 40. 

To let the hors-d’oeuvres follow the meat may 
seem strange to us. It was, however, obviously an 
old tradition, since the Spartan fiditia had it; see 
now, for instance, L. Bruit, Sympotica (supra n. 1) 
163. The sacrificial meals treated he rec an therefore 
not be described as either sacrifical banquet or sym- 
posion but include both components. Cf. P. Schmitt- 
Pantel, ‘Sacrificial meal and symposion’, in Sympo- 
tica (supra n. 1), 14-33. (Ln Hellenistic and Roman 
times this order of dishes changed, at least at private 
banquets, as Plutarch and Athenaeus demonstrate, 
and some of the “hors-d'oeuvres”. especially the 
salty ones, were served as appetizers before the 
meal: Plut. Mor. 4.4, 669A; 89, 733E-F, Ath. 
3,101B-E.) 

'® Ath. 4.148F, Harmodios of Lepreon, FHG IV 
411, FGrH IIIB 319. 

"Ath. 4.138F. cf. 140B, Molpis, FHG IV 453, 
FGrH UIB 590, Fl; for this festival. or festivals, see 
now L. Bruit, ‘The meal at the Hyakinthia’, in Sym- 
potica, 162-174. The texts on the kopis, aiklon and 
epaiklon are also discussed in M. Pettersson, Cults 
of Apollo at Sparta, The Hyakinthia. the Gym- 
nopaidiai and the Karneia (ActaAth-8°, 12), Stock- 
holm 1992, 

"* Some inscriptions (/D 406B,69; 440A.61; 445.3; 
461Bb.50) list a kapros, which is uanslated by 
Bruneau (supra n. 3), 261. “sanglier”. (Cf. Ber- 
thiaume, supra n. 2. 109, n. 7, who refers to B.A. 
Sparkes, ‘The taste of a Boeotian pig’. JHS 87, 
1967, 116-127, where several vase-paintings repre- 
senting sacrificial pigs are illustrated. The article 
gives, however, no support of the interpretation 
“wild boar™.) It seems, however. more likely that it 
is a domesticated boar, since wild animals were as a 
tule not sacrificed; see P. Stengel. Die griechischen 
Kultusultertimer (Handbuch der klassischen Alter- 
tumswisscnschaft. 5.3), Miinchen 1920. 123f. 
Stengel rightly points out that the victims had to be 
without blemish and that it was almost impossible to 
capture wild animals in such a way that they were 
not injured. Furthermore, the victims were supposed 
to walk meekly of their own accord to the altar and 
“consent” to being sacrificed, a behaviour hardly 
charactenstic of a wild boar. 
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like the glutton he was, had eaten 20 halfobol 
pieces of meat—without paying, of course. 
The fact that those who were prevented from 
participating in the Posideia received three 
half-obols in money implies that the Delians 
followed this custom, not the one, prevalent in 
Asia Minor, according to which the portions 
were defined by weight. 

The actual carving up of the meat in pieces 
of equal size was doubtless in both systems 
done by eye, not with the help of a scale, as the 
vase paintings seem to imply. No regard was 
paid to the quality of the different parts of meat 
in this procedure.’ In Asia Minor, but also 
elsewhere, the unit was one mina (roughly one 
English pound or slightly less than half a kilo), 
every participant receiving one, two or more 
portions of one mina, as the case might be. 
Thus in Keos, according to the lex sacra al- 
ready referred to, the ration per person was 
“not below two minae” of raw meat.” In Delos, 
however, every participant received three half- 
obol pieces of meat; regrettably, we do not 
know how much this corresponded to in 
weight. It seems, however, unlikely that it 
could be more than a mina.” It was an accepted 
twuth that food was more frugal and dishes 
fewer and scantier in Greece, notably Athens, 
than, for instance, in the eastem Aegean. Thus 
the comic poet Antiphanes, of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., derided the Greeks as “keeping mean 
tables and eating leaves." 

After the list of the victims the provisions for 
the symposion follow, taking up the best part of 
our texts. Besides the animals the wine is, per- 
haps not unexpectedly, the most expensive 
item. The texts regularly list three kinds of 
wine, “sweet wine", Knidian wine and Koan 
wine. Thus in /D 440, in which all the relevant 
figures are preserved, the wine amounts to 216 
dr. as against 225 dr. for the victims (250 dr. if 
the forage is included).” The quantity of the 
wine has been calculated by Ph. Bruneau, on 
the basis of the measures specified and the 
known average capacity of Knidian and Koan 
amphorae. He arrives at a total quantity, for /D 
440 and 445, of no less than | 500 litres of un- 


mixed wine, i.e. at least 3,000 litres when 
mixed with water. This may seem excessive to 
us, even for a company of 1,000 persons, but 
has parallels in literature.* 

Of the three kinds of wine, only three, or 
three and a half, metretai of the sweet variety 
was used, ie. a little less than 120, or 140, 
litres. According to Athenaeus (2.45F), it was 
good for the stomach to drink a sweet wine, es- 
pecially heated, at the beginning of a dinner. 
He also refers to Hippokrates for the opinion 
that a sweet wine did not make the head heavy 
(also 2.32D). 

Of the Knidian wine ten or twelve amphorae 
were consumed, in connection with which the 
item barley-groats (GAgita) regularly occurs 
(ID 440A, 62f., 3 medimnoi; 445, 4f.; 464, 4,4 
medimnoi). Since in two fragmentary passages 
(ID 401, 18 and 442A, 220) the Knidian wine 
was designed for something called “alphitis- 
mos’, it seems clear that the wine and the bar- 
ley-groats were used in the preparation of a 
dish of some kind. Whereas Ph. Bruneau sug- 


 Berthiaume (supra n. 2), 44-53, esp. 50-52, with 
illustrations; Detienne & Vernant (supra n. 1). 133- 
166. 

® Keos (supra n. 12). lines 12f. See further. L. 
Robert, Le sanctuaire de Sinuri pres de Mylasa 
(Mémoires de l'institut francais d’archéologie de 
Stamboul, VII), 1945, 48-50, with references. 

2" It is obvious that “a half-obol piece of meat” is a 
piece worth half an obol. not one weighing half an 
obol, as Berthiaume (supra n. 2) 63 seems to mean, 
since this would imply 0.37 gram of meat— I have 
not tried to calculate the quantity of meat yielded by 
the victims, For one thing. we do not know the exact 
number of animals sacrificed and, for another, to use 
the analogy of modem animals can only be mislead- 
ing, since the breeds and sizes of cattle of Antiquity 
doubtless differed much from those of modem 
umes. 

2 Antiphanes, Edmonds II p. 246, Fr.172 (Ath. 
4.130E). See also the description of an Attic dinner 
by Lynkeus, also of the fourth century, Edmonds 
INA p.156 (Ath. 4.131F). 

"In ID 401 and 445, in which several of the figures 
for the victims are lacking, the cost of the wine 
amounted to 332 dr. and 200 dr, respectively. 

* Bruneau (supra n. 3). 263, with n. | 
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gested “galettes" I would like to draw atten- 
tion to the ancient custom of sprinkling barley- 
groats on wine. According to the historian 
Mnesiptolemos, king Seleukos (according to 
Jacoby, either Seleukos II or III) used to do 
this. In a parody by the comic poet Epinikos the 
king explained that it gave him relief from the 
heat of summer.¢ It could be this that is re- 
ferred to in the corrupt passage in Hesychius, 
Sv. Mahala’ GAginapds + ol S€ nomattov. 
Those attending the Delian Posideia in mid- 
winter could, however, hardly have been op- 
pressed by heat, rather they might have needed 
something to make them warm. A hot soup 
with barley might have been welcome, though 
I have found no reference to a soup made of 
wine?” 

Barley was, however, used in broth and as 
ptisane, barley-gruel. The latter was found in 
two varieties, one thick and one thin, and is 
more often treated in the Hippocratic writings 
than in other literature.” In any case, at the De- 
lian Posideia a dish or drink was prepared with 
wine and barley-groats, its exact character be- 
ing, however, obscure. 

Besides the foodstuff and wine other ap- 
purtenant expenses are also entered, such as 
the wages of the workunen and cooks, payepor 
(ID 401, 19; 406B, 72; 440A, 64; 442A, 22; 
445, 7, 461 Bb, 51). The main duty of the latter 
was of course to slaughter the victims and 
prepare them for consumption. In this they 
would have needed the assistance of the work- 
men, whose task it also may have been to 
make the practical arrangements for the seat- 
ing and feeding of the large congregation. 
Other registered items are the wood, charcoal, 
brushwood and sticks, necessary for the cook- 
ing, but no expenses for cauldrons, spits etc. 
are entered. The Delian sanctuary, like most 
others, doubtless possessed all the utensils 
necessary for the preparation of sacrificial 
banquets. This apparatus is listed in the temple 
inventories, regularly in the fourth century 
B.C. and the beginning of the third, more spo- 
radically after that.’ The “pots” (xépayoc) 
entered as an expense, for instance, in /D 
440A, 64 and 445, 6, are explained in 401, 19 
as “oinochoe and psykterion”, and in 461Bb, 


51 as “oinochoai, psykteria’, i.e. utensils for 
drinking. 

The cooks, moreover, doubtless also at- 
tended to the cooking needed for the sympo- 
sion, like the preparation of the alphitismos and 
the episplanchnidioi™ It is significant that 
the inscriptions regularly give details of the 
purchase of condiments, vinegar, raisins, 
Gprwata (unspecified herbs?), salt, olive-oil 
and anise. In all ancient cookery seasoning 
played an important role, as, for instance, Plato 
shows in the Republic (332C-D). One notes 
that the raisins are entered among the season- 
ing, as they often are in literary sources, as, for 
instance, in Athenaeus (2.68A, 4.170B). 

The word émomayyvidio1, which does not 
seem to be found in literature, occurs several 
times in the Delian temple accounts among the 
expenses entered for the Thesmophoria (/D 
372A, 105; 440A, 38, 442A, 201; 461Ab, 23) 
and the two festivals we are dealing with now 
(ID 440A, 64f.; 445, 7; 464, 7). Since it is de- 
tived from onAdyxzva, ie. heart, lungs, liver 
and kidneys, it most likely denotes a dish made 


3 Bruneau (supra n. 3), 261. 

% Ath. 10.432B, also citing Hegesandros of Delphi 
(FHG 4.418, FGrH Illb p. 138). For Mnesip- 
tolemos, see FGrH IIB 164 F2. Epinikos, Edmonds 
TILA p. 300. (It is. of course possible that the “relief 
from the heat of summer" was a parodic addition by 
the poet.) 

1 J. André, L’alimentation et la cuisine a Rome, 
Paris 1981, 69, refers to soups made of bread cooked 
in wine, which were given to sick persons and to old 
people. 

% Barley in broth, Ath. 3.126B, from Nikandros of 
Kolophon (Fr.68 Schneider). Prisane, Hippokrates, 
Acut. 7, 10, 68; Aristophanes, Fr. 159 Edmonds. 

* Fourth century B.C., /D 103. 67-74 (ca. 365 
BC); 104, 124-148 (a. 364/3) etc. Third century, 
IG X1 2,161B.120-129, C.1-108 (a. 279); the com- 
mentary gives a list of similar inscriptions of this 
sort. Second century, /D 372Bc, 24-44 (a. 200); 
442B.165-172, passim (a. 179). (One notes that a 
great number of this apparatus is defective.) Since 
no outlay for cooking utensils is otherwise regis- 
tered in the accounts of the Posideia, Durrbach's 
supplement, 461Bb,52. léozidpon, braziers, is un- 
likely: moreover, the price, 50 dr., 1s out of propor- 
tion for such an item. compared to the price of the 
keramos. which is in the range of 3-5 dr. 

© Berthiaume (supra n. 2), 71-77. 
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of entrails, perhaps a kind of sausage, as Ph. 
Bruneau suggests.”' Entrails, often prepared in 
the form of sausages, were extremely popular 
in ancient Greece and often referred to in 
literature, from Aristophanes onwards.’? Thus 
sausages were served at the Spartan festival 
kopis and splanchnon at the Dionysia of 
Phigaleia, already mentioned.” Since the 
splanchna of the victims were intended in the 
first place for the priests and other notabilities, 
extra portions of this relished meat were obvi- 
ously provided at the Posideia in Delos for the 
common participants. This was not so every- 
where, however. In Keos, for instance, it was 
decreed that of splanchna should be provided 
only “as much as the victims have”. Another 
extra dish of meat is nep{xoppa, “trimmings, 
mincemeat", which occurs in a mutilated pas- 
sage in /D 442A, 222. It is found, for instance 
in Athenaeus 94F, citing Alexis. 

The rest of the foodstuffs listed for the 
Posideia, chickpeas, nuts (probably walnuts, as 
Athenaeus explains) and dried figs (/D 401, 
20; 440A, 65; 442A, 222; 445, 7f.), are a 
traditional dessert, very like the one Plato 
prescribed in the Republic (372C). As we 
have seen, some like the poet Archestratos re- 
garded it as simple, but it is nevertheless re- 
ferred to as a customary dessert in the sources 
from the sixth-century poet Xenophanes on- 
wards; thus it was served at the Dionysia of 
Phigaleia.** 

A ritual menu, like that of the Posideia, was 
doubtless mainly govemed by tradition. The 
fact that no fish was served, although fish was 
otherwise very popular and easily provided in 
the sea around Delos, is probably due to cultic 
rules, especially since it was served at the 
Eileithyiaia, in the same month. The absence of 
bread is noteworthy and difficult to explain, 
since it was regarded as a staple food and, 
again, was provided at the Eileithyaia. On the 
other hand, the reason why there was no fresh 
fruit on the menu, is of course the time of the 
year. 

In comparison to the list of the Posideia, that 
of the Eileithyaia is very short, only fourteen 
items of foodstuff in contrast to the twenty-six 
of the former. One notes that no cook (magei- 


ros) is registered for this sacrifice. Yet the 
slaughtering of the victim, a sheep in this case, 
as well as the subsequent cutting up and prepa- 
ration of the meat, must have been carried out 
by a mageiros, a man, since women were by 
tradition not permitted to do it.* If so, no remu- 
neration for his task was registered by the 
sacred administrators. 

Wages are, however, paid to another person, 
a baker, Gptoxénoc (/D 401, 23; 440A, 70; 
442A, 223; 445, 15), who is not found in the 
accounts of the Posideia. The baker's presence 
is explained by the item mupo{, wheat-grains 
(ID 401, 22; 440A, 69; 445, 13; 461Bb, 53). 
The women celebrating the Eileithyaia thus 
had bread with their meal. The baker, who may 
well have been a woman, probably also pre- 
pared the sweet made with sesame and honey 
which was on the menu. Professional confec- 
tioners were often women, as, for instance, Me- 
nander shows.*” 


>! Bruneau (supra n. 3), 261, “crépinettes”. LSJ has 
“aptly. a sacrificial implement, dub. sens.", but no 
sacrificial implement is otherwise found in this con- 
text. It is to be noted that the word is written 
omayyvidior in 1D 445.7 and that the comic poet 
Diphilos, Kock II p. 541, Fr. 14 has onAayMbto1, 
in the meaning “entrails”. For splanchna, see, for in- 
stance, Berthiaume (supra n. 2), 46-48. 
31 A good example of Aristophanes’ interest in sau- 
sages and other dishes made of entrails (also of in- 
testines, like tripe) is Knights, 160, 300. 356, 1178. 
See also Ath. 3.94F (Alexis), 96B (Pherekrates), 
4.131A (Anaxandrides), 147C — (Philoxenos), 
9.402C (Mnesimachos) etc. 

» Supran. I6f. 

4 Supra n. 13. lines 14f. (This clause may. of 
course, also have been intended to prevent the ad- 
ministrators from selling any parts of the entrails.) 

™ Archestratos, Ath. 3.101C, fr. 62 Ribbeck, supra 
before n. 14. Chickpeas as des.sert. Xenophanes, Fr. 
18 Diehl, quoted Ath. 2.54E: Aristophanes, Ekkl. 
606, etc. On nuts in general, see Ath. 2.52A. For 
Phigaleia, see supra n.16. 

* Berthiaume (supra n. 2). 30f.; Detienne & Ver- 
nant (supra n. 1), 183-214. (The word mageiros 
should therefore not be supplied in /D 461Bb,53: as 
Bruneau (supra n. 3) 218, points out the right word 
must be artokopos.) 

” Ath. 4.172B, Menander, Edmonds IIIB p. 758f. 
Fr. 518; Ath. 4172C, Antiphanes, Edmonds II p 
282 Fr. 225; the term in these passages is demiour. 
ROS. 
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Whereas no fish was served at the Posideia, 
the women celebrating the Eileithyaia had 
tapizoc, salted fish (/D 401, 24; 440A70; 
442A, 223; 445, 15). Tarichos, although some- 
times looked down upon as a simple food, was 
found in many varieties and very popular, as 
Athenaeus demonstrates in the long section de- 
voted to it.* Adyava, vegetables, which is 
listed in almost all the texts, immediately pre- 
cedes tarichos in ID 440 and 445, Many pas- 
sages in literature imply that tarichos, like fish 
in general, ought to be served with a veget- 
able.” The item “seasoning”, listed in /D 
401,24, may belong to the vegetables. 

In the two best preserved inscriptions, /D 
401, 24; 440A, 70f; 442A, 222; 445, 15, tari- 
chos is either preceded or followed by Gwov, a 
word which denotes cooked food, or, even 
more generally, anything which ts eaten with 
bread.” Not uncommonly it has, however, the 
meaning “fish”, as Plutarch, (Moral ia, 2.667F) 
and Athenaeus (7.276E) state. It is therefore 
possible that the opson in the Eileithyaia-lists 
represents fish of an unspecified kind. Further- 
more, the menu contained cheese (/D 401, 22: 
440A, 69; 445, 14), which was lacking at the 
Posideia. It was, however, served at the Diony- 
sia of Phigaleia and at the Spartan festival 
called kopis.“'_ If we were to judge by the two 
best preserved inscriptions, /D 440 and 445, 
the women of the Eileithyaia were not allowed 
any dish from entrails (unless the unspecified 
opson denoted that). Two of the fragmentary 
texts, /D 401, 23 and 461Bb, 53, show, how- 
ever, that this was no hard and fast rule, since 
they list the item episplanchnidioi. 

For dessert the women, like the men at the 
Posideia, had chickpeas and walnuts (ID 401, 
24; 440A, 69f.; 442A, 223; 445, 14, 16; 461Bb, 
53, 54); there were, however, no figs. On the 
other hand, beans, xdapou, are added to the 
chickpeas in two of the inscriptions, /D 445, 14 
and 461Bb, 53. Further, the sesame and honey 
were doubtless intended for a sweet. This was 
a popular dessert found in several varieties, 
with names like itria or sesamountes.” 

For the wine served at the Eileithyaia (/D 
440A, 71; 442A, 223: 445, 16; 461Bb, 54) the 
sort is not given, only the price, which ranges 


from 5 1/2 to 11 dr. This would seem to corre- 
spond to between slightly more than one and 
two and a half amphora of the more expensive 
Knidian and between one and a half and three 
amphorae of Koan wine. In quantity this would 
be ca. 30-75 litres of Knidian and ca. 50-110 
lies of Koan wine.** If my estimate of the at- 
tendance at the Eileithyaia, 60-70 people, is 
right, they would have been amply provided 
with wine. 

All in all, inspite of the apparent meagreness 
of their bill of fare , the women probably had a 
menu quite as varied, or more, as that of the 
men. 

In the accounts of the Delian festivals Posi- 
deia and Eileithyiaia we have two authentic ex- 
amples of sacred menus in second century 
Greece. At the same time as these inscriptions 
were written, the comic poet Kriton was active. 
He is remembered for almost one thing only, 
the fragment in which he described Delos as 
having a market full of delicatessen, a lot of 
idle people and called the Delians the “para- 
sites of the god". All this was probably in 
some way true. The inscriptions here studied 


™ Ath. 3.116A-121D. Tarichos as simple food, Ath. 
10.412E (Antigonos of Karystos, Vita Menedemi. p. 
99 Wilamowitz) 

* Tarichos requires vegetables, Ath. 3.117E, Alexis, 
Edmonds II p. 380 Fr. 15: cf. Anstophanes, Wasps. 
496ff. In the passage from Antigonos of Karystos 
(supra n. 32), lachana and tarichos go together. as in 
ID 440 and 445. 

Cooked food in general, Ath. 7.277A; everything 
eaten with bread, Plut.. Mor. 99D. Cf. also Plato. 
Rep. 372C. supra. (Bruneau, supra n. 3, 218, ob- 
serves that urfymata and opson do not occur to- 
gether in the same texts and translates both words 
“assaisonement”. This I cannot follow.) 

“For the two festivals. see supra n. 16f. Cheese at 
the Spartan fiditia. Ath. 4.141A, Dikaiarchos, FHG 
II 242. See also Ath. 3.96B, Pherekrates. Edmonds I 
p. 224 Fr. 45 (cheese in honey). Cheese was also re- 
garded as a condiment. see. for instance, the list of 
condiments given by Antiphanes, Edmonds II p. 228 
Fr. 142, in Ath. 2.68A. 

“ See, for instance. Anstophanes, Ach. 1092: Ath 
2.58A. Ephippos. Kock II 255, cf. Ath. 14.642C; 
Ath. 3.125F. 

““ Cf. Bruneau (supra n. 3), 218, 263 with n. 1. 

* Ath. 4.173B-C. Edmonds IIIA p. 305 Fr. 3. 
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show, however, that the delicacies of the mar- 
ketplace did not find their way to the sacred 
banquets. On these occasions the menu was 
wholesome and appetizing certainly, but frugal 
and old-fashioned. This is doubtless due to the 
fact that sacred menus were regulated by tradi- 
tion and cult and thus give evidence of a man- 


ner of living unaffected by the changes in the 
Hellenistic period, perhaps going back to a 
very remote age. 
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Abstract 


Although instrumental music, especially by auloi, 
was so common in Greek cult ceremonies that its ab- 
sence merited a comment, the music played and the 
musicians who played it are rarely discussed. This 
Paper aims to treat some questions conceming the 
musicians in Greek cult rituals. Who were these mu- 
sicians: slaves or free, men or women, professionals 
or amateurs? Were they engaged for one sacrifice or 
festival, or were they employed for longer periods? 
How were they engaged and who engaged them? 
Were they paid and if so, how much? What privi- 
leges, if any, did they have? This paper will discuss 
some of the questions conceming these cult musi- 
cians. 


It is well known that instrumental music was 
common in Greek cult ceremonies, but al- 
though the auloi were generally used at sacri- 
fices and their absence was worthy of note 
(Hdt. 1.132), the music that they played and the 
musicians who played them are rarely dis- 
cussed. Who were these cult musicians? How 
were they engaged? Were they paid and if so 
how much? Were they engaged for one sacri- 
fice or festival, or were they employed for 
longer periods? What privileges, if any, did 
they have? What was their position in society? 
‘What were the attitudes towards the cult musi- 
cian? 

The earliest written sources which mention 
musicians in cult outside the agones do not in- 
form us on what basis or how they were en- 
gaged. It is usually supposed that all functions 
during the early Greek period were filled by the 
citizen body as is told, e.g., of the Hyakii 


On the second day of this festival a procession 
went from Sparta to Amyklai, where ... 
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“boys with tunic girded high play the lyre or sing 
to flute accompaniment while they run the entire 
gamut of the strings with the plektrum: they sing 
the praise of the god in anapaestic rhythm and in 
a high pitch; full choirs of young men enter and 
sing some of their national songs, and dancers 
mingling among them go through the figures In 
ancient style, accompanied by the flute and the 
voice of the singers.”! 


Citizens of high social standing could function 
as amateur cult musicians also in later periods. 
In an anecdote related by Plutarch, Ismenias,? a 
member of a good Theban family, plays the 
auloi at a sacrifice and is contrasted to a more 
humble professional, implying that a gentle- 
man, at least a Boiotian gentleman, could take 
part as a musician at a sacrifice.’ 

From the Classical period on rich men em- 
ployed more or less renowned professional 
musicians. When Alcibiades retumed to Pi- 
raeus in 408, he employed the famous aulete 
Chrysogenos, winner in the Delphic games, to 
play the rowing music on his trireme with the 
well-known tragic actor Kallipedes beating 
time, both dressed in their stage clothes.‘ In a 
lavish display the Athenian general Iphikrates 
engaged a number of artists, among them the 
celebrated aulete Antegenidas of Thebes, to 
perform at a banquet to celebrate his wedding 
to a Thracian princess in the 380's BC.* 

Paid professional musicians were engaged to 
play at private sacrifices from at least the late 
Sth century onwards. The aulete Chairis is 
mentioned by Aristophanes several times. In, 
e.g., Peace (950-955) the chorus advises Tryg- 
aios who is about to offer a sheep: “Make haste, 
make haste: if Chairis see, he'll come here un- 
invited, /and pipe and blows to that degree, /his 
windy labours needs must be /by some small 
gift requited.” In the setting of the comedy, at 
least, it is possible to make a private sacrifice 
without an aulete taking part, and the payment 
to the aulete is a tip, rather than a matter of con- 
tract before the action.® 

Musicians were needed also for official pur- 
poses. The King of Sparta employed several 
auletes. Their function was to play at sacrifices, 
especially the goat sacrifice before a battle,’ 


and to accompany the Kastoreion, the Spartan 
marching song." The status of these auletes is 
somewhat obscure. They seem to have be- 
longed to the craftsmen class. According to 
Herodotos (VI, 59) their craft was hereditary.” 
In some periods even non-Lakonians could be 
employed. Thersander, who appears in an epi- 
sode of 391 BC, is said to /akonizein and may 
be tentatively identified with a Ionian aulete.'° 
On the other hand, the auletes Kallikrates 
Nikonos and Nikandridas Nikomachou are 


' Polykrates ap. Ath. 139 E, translation Ch. Burton 
Gulick, Loeb ed.; S. Wide. Lakonische Kulte, Leip- 
zig 1893, 285-293; Nilsson, GF, 136f. 

? RE IX 2 (1916), 2141 no. 6; Stephanis, Technitai, 
no. 1295. 

* Plut. Quaest. symp. Il, 1 632 D. 

“ Plut. Alc, 32; Ath. XII, 535a. 

* Anaxandrides ap. Ath. IV, 131B. Cf. HLM. 
Dinse. De Antigenida Thebano musico, diss. Berlin 
1856, 13-16. Acc. to Ps.-Plut. De Mus. 30, 1141 e, 
traditionally the poets had employed the musicians. 

* Translation R. Bickley-Rogers, Loebed. Chairis (= 
Stephanis, Technitai, no. 2594) was probably a real 
person, or there would be little point to Aris- 
tophanes’ jokes. According to the scholia he was a 
Theban aulete (and kitharoid), who used to present 
himself uninvited (Schol. Ar. Ach. 16 and 866; Av. 
858; Pax 951), The scholiast to Ach. 866 calls him 
amousos. The scholiasts thus accept Aristophanes’ 
view of the man without adding much information. 
Chairis seems to have been a musician seeking work 
and asking to be paid. but little can be said of his 
quality as a musician. Aristophanes talks of his 
Chairidies bombauloioi, Chairidian bumble-drones. 
Obviously he was not among the top performers. but 
according to Ach. 16 he was well enough qualified 
to be selected to play the Orthian nome at public 
celebrations. In Birds Chaeris plays the accompani- 
ment to the Pythian cry, but nothing is said concem- 
ing payment. Cf. RE II 2 (1899). 2128 no. 1. 

7 Xen. Lak, Pol. 13:8; Hell. lV 3.21 and Ag. 11, 15. 

* Ps.-Plut. D e mus. 26, 1140; Thuc. 5.70. 

*U. Kahrstedt, Griechisches Staatsrecht 1: Sparta 
und seine Symmachie, Gottingen 1932, S2f. 222. 
meant thatthey belonged to families of professional 
auletes, with an artificial genos, outside the group of 
homoioi. 

'¢ Xen. Hell. 1V 8, 18-19. Thersander (Stephanis. 
Technitai, no, 1193) was killed in an enemy attack 
while throwing the discus with the Spartan com- 
mander Thibron. He has been identified with an Io- 
nian Thersander, cf. Polyainos. Stras. VI. 10. 
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found in a catalogue of sitethenton from the Ist 
century BC." Whatever their social status, 
these Spartan auletes were clearly state em- 
ployees. 

When we tum our attention to professional 
musicians in official service in Athens, the first 
that should be mentioned is the aulete of the ar- 
chons. His terms of employment were de- 
scribed by Aristotle:'? “Also the nine archons 
get four obols each for food, and have to keep 
a herald and an aulete as well; and the archon 
for Salamis gets a drachma a day.” In other 
words, the archons themselves employed and 
probably also chose the aulete. This may ac- 
count for the fact that when they appear in the 
epigraphical material we have from 63/2 BC,"* 
the names of the auletes connected to the ar- 
chons change rapidly. In one case only does an 
aulete serve two sets of magistrates (Kleito- 
phon Menedotou lonides in 56/5 BC).'* No 
doubt the aulete served in connection with the 
archons’ sacral duties, at sacrifices etc. They 
are found up to the second century AD," but 
then their title was hieraulete. 

The boule also had an aulete who was em- 
ployed for a longer period as was the herald. In 
the Athenian material from the second part of 
the third century BC, this functionary appears 
placed near the end of the lists of the people 
honoured by the boule in the prytany decrees!® 
and continues to be found in the prytany lists 
well into third century AD. The aulete is listed 
among the aeisitoi, and what, if any, other pay- 
ment he received is unknown. As the aulete of 
the archons and the one serving the boule he 
also played at religious sacrifices and ceremo- 
nies, but it is likely that he played at represen- 
tational dinners and other festivities in the pry- 
taneion as well. 

The fact that the names of the auletes in offi- 
cial service begin to appear in the inscriptions 
of the third century may have something to do 
with the formation of the leagues of Dionysian 
artists.'’ The leagues were apparently rather ef- 
ficient in negotiating sacral and other privi- 
leges for their members, such as various sacral 
rights and sometimes exemption from military 
service. It is possible that this may have in- 


" Stephanis, Technitai, nos. 1341 and 1808, /G VI 
209, lines 14-15. Eutychidas (= Stephanis, Techni- 
tai, no. 495) may be the aulete in a list of nomophy- 
lakes of the Ist-2nd cent. AD, /G V, 148 line 5, SEG 
11, 1950, 537b. 

" Arist. Ath, Pol. 62.2. 

"For discussions, see Geagan, Athenian constitu. 
tion, \4f. and S. Dow, Hesperia 3, 1934, table on pp. 
178f. The aulete appears in the first place in the ar- 
chon lists up to 56/5, and the second place after 14/ 
B (except in Hesperia 3, 1934. 173 where he is 
third). The auletes are: 

1. Name unknown, 63/2 BC, /G IP 1727. 

2. Kleitophon Menodotou Ionides, 56/5 BC = Steph- 
anis, Technutai, no. 1434, IG Il? 1717, 1720. The au- 
lete Klettophon Menodotou Athenaios, who partici 
pated in the 4th Pythaid 97 BC (FdD Il 2, 48. line 
202, 32), was perhaps his father. 

3. Uncenain, in 35/4 BC, /G IP 1718. 

4. Demetrios Sphettios, 14/13 BC = Stephanis, 
Technitai, no. 624, 1G IP 1721; cf. D. Fimmen, AM 
39, 1944, 130. 

5. Isiphilos Asklepiadou Athmoneus, 9/8 BC = 
Stephanis, Technitai, no. 1294, IG IP 1722. 

6. Asklapon Hermonos, early Ist cent. AD = Stepha- 
nis, Technitai,no. 452, 1G LU? 1728. 

7. Name unknown, early Ist cent. AD, /G IP 1731. 
8. Diogenes Tith{rasio]s or Tyt{meidels, early Ist 
cent. AD = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 678, 1G I? 
1729, CIG 182. 

9. Isidforos alt. Nikias Nikiou Phlyeus = Stephanis, 
Technitai, no. 1825, dated to 13/14 AD, IG II? 1723; 
ArchE ph 1972, 56, SEG 26, 1976/77, 166; cf. Kape- 
tanopoulos, in Ellenika 33, 1981, 217, 22: dat. 61- 
110 AD. 

10. Name unknown in 22/3 AD, /G IP 1730. 

11. -Joros, hieraules, 2nd cent. AD. /G II? 1736a. 

12. Sozon Dionysiou Tribemaieus, 2nd cent. AD = 
Stephanis, Technitai, no. 2327, Horos 4, 1965, 35. 
13. Hieraules, name unknown, end 2nd cent. AD. 
Hesperia 3, 1934, 173 = EM 4692. 

“1G IP 1717, 1720, from 56/5 BC, supra n. 13, no. 
2 

'S In Hesperia 3, 1934, 173 = EM 4692. /G IF? 1727, 
an aulete is mentioned, but noname is preserved. 

© Agora XV, pp. I1f., 18-20; P. J. Rhodes, The 
Athenian boule, Oxford 1972, 140; G. Busolt, Grie- 
chische Staatskunde (Handbuch der Altertumswis- 
senschaft 4:1:1), Miinchen 1926, 1058f.: Geagan, 
Athenian constitution, 109-112. For a new dating, 
see Follet, Athénes, and Traill. Hesperia 47, 269- 
333, esp. 327-333. 

"For the Dionysian artists, see O. Lilders, Die 
dionysischen Kinstler, Berlin 1873; Sifakis. Hellen- 
istic drama, appendix Il pp. 136-171; Pickard 
Cambridge. Festivals, 279-321, with further bibli- 
ography on p. 336; A. W. Pickard-Cambridge. The 
theatre of Dionysus in Athens, Oxford 1946 (2nd ed. 
1953). 240-245; P. Reusch, Erudes Béotiennes. 
Paris 1982, 186-202. 
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cluded putting the name of individual musi- 
cians in state service on public record.'® From 
the Hellenistic period onwards it is most likely 
that the auletes engaged by the boule were 
members of the professional guilds.'® One 
Athenopolis Lamptreus, who in 97 BC took 
part in the fourth Pythaid to Delphi as one of 
the technitai, is three years later found as the 
aulete of the boule in Athens.” 

The earliest known Athenian bouleutic 
aulete is Dexilaos Halaieus from the end of the 
third century BC.?' His successor, Neokles 
Asklepiadou Berenikides, may have served for 


"* Sifakis, Hellenistic drama, 99-103. 

"9 Agora XV. p. 1. 

2 Athenopolis Demetriou Lamptreus (= Stephanis, 
Technitai, no. 81) was the aulete of the boule in 95/ 
4, Agora XV, no. 261. He is listed with the sacral 
personnel of Argeios Pythaid in 97/6 BC and also 
appeared in the performances arranged by the Athe- 
nian league of Dionysian artists, FdD MII? 2, 6 = 
Syll? 728B, and FdD U1 1 1, 16 = Syll? 728D; Hes- 
peria Suppl. XV, 1975, 61, line 32 = BCH 62, 1938, 
363, line 9. 

™ Stephanis, Technitai, no. 598, Agora XV, nos. 
127, 128, 130, 132, there dated 223-215. 

27 Stephanis, Technitai, no. 1793, Agora XV, nos. 
138, 147, 151. 158, 160, 162, 168. 170, 173, 187, 
189, 191, 193 (cf. no. 259, 432). Neokles Bereni- 
kides in Agora XV, 259, p. 432 = Stephanis, Techni- 
tai, no. 1792, was dated to 97/6 and suggested to be 
probably the grandson of former Neokles. The new 
date of 193/2 BC puts this inscription into the time 
of the earlier Neokles, Traill, Hesperia 47, table on 
p. 327. 

» Kallikrates Kallikratou Thorikos = Stephanis, 
Technitai, no. 1338, Agora XV, nos. 194, 204-206, 
210, 212-214, 217, 220-222. 

% The auletes are: 

1. Technon Leontos Phegaieus = Stephanis, Techni- 
tai, no. 2405, served for ca. 5 years in 155-150 BC, 
Agora XV, nos. 225, 226, 227, 236. 

2. Theodoros Oinaios = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 
1158, ca. 145-140 BC, Agora XV. 240, 239. 

3. Hegias Skambonides = Stephanis, Technitai, 
no. 1060, dated to 135/4 BC, Agora XV, nos. 243, 
244, 

4. Athenopolis Lamptreus = Stephanis, Technitai, 
no. 81, dated to 95/4 BC, Agora XV, no. 261. 

5. Diodoros De[-Jou Alopekethen = Stephanis, 
Technitai, no. 697, dated to ca. 30 BC, Agora XV, 
no. 284. 

* The hterauletes are, following Follet’s dates: 


as long as 30 years, from 210 to 180/79 BC. 
In fact, most of these auletes held their post for 
several years. Kallikrates Kallikratou Thorikos 
appears on inscriptions dated to 178-160 BC, 
ie. he worked for the boule for at least 18 
years.’ From the middle of the second century 
BC for some reason the terms seem to have 
been shorter.“ At some time between the end 
of the first century BC and the first half of the 
second century the auletes were replaced by 
hieraules. The first hieraulete we know of is 
Eleusinios Epi[..., dated to 135/6 AD and the 
last Athenaios Aphrodisiou from 209/10 AD. 


1. Eleusinios Epi... = Stephanis, Technitai, no, 
827. dated to 135/6, Agora XV, no. 330; Hesperia 
11, 1942, no. 11; Follet, Arhénes, ‘Tableau J*, p. 
490f. 

2. Hermodoros P... = Stephanis, Technitai, nos. 
901, 902, dated to 136/7 to 145/6-152/3 AD, Agora 
XV, nos. 422, 424 = /G IP 1806, 426 = IG IP, 
1806a, there dated 191-195; Traill, Hesperia 47, no. 
20, pp. 304-306. Follet, Arhénes, 306 and ‘Tableau 
J° on 490-493, identifies him as Kallistratos’ son, 
from the deme of Berenikides, but this is not ac- 
cepted by Traill, Hesperia 47, 305. This name was 
reconstructed by Follet, Arhénes, also in no. 410 = 
IG [P, 1797, and no. 442 

3. Phidias = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 2475, dated to 
156/7 or 157/8 AD, Traill, Hesperia 47, no. 30, pp. 
306-309, SEG 28, 1978, 170, line 41 

4. Eucharistos Paramonou Epieikides = Stephanis, 
Technitai, no. 1006, dated to no later than 159/60— 
167/8 AD (also 197), Agora XV, nos. 367, 371, 
400b+427 = IG II? 1790, cf. Traill, Hesperia 47, no. 
31. In Agora XV he is dated to 165-168 AD; Follet, 
Athénes, ‘Tablaeu J’ on p. 494f., recognizes this 
man also in Agora XV. no. 369 = /G I? 1773, 1775 
and nos. 372+374. He was ephebe in 145/6, /G II? 
2055. 

5. Unknown, Traill, Hesperia 47, 323, no. 34, line 
12 

6. Epigonos Proklou Peiraieus = Stephanis, Techni- 
tai, no. 857, dated to 168-169 AD, Agora XV. nos. 
373, 378, 380 = /G II? 1781. Follet, Athenes, ‘Tab- 
leau J° on 494-97, recognizes this man also in Agora 
XV. no. 376 =/G IP 1776. 

7. Aphrodisos Epaphroditou Paianieus = Stephanis, 
Technitai, no. 494, dated to 171-187 AD (also 198), 
Agora XV. nos. 402 = 1G IP 1794, 406, 407 =/G IP? 
1795, 410, 411 =/G IP 1796+1800+EM 3152, 412, 
443 =/GII? 1799, there dated to 173-187 AD. Fol- 
let, Athenes, ‘Tableau J* on pp. 496f. recognized 
this man in Agora XV, nos. 406, 386, 412.407, 402, 
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Some of the hierauletes also served for longer 
periods, e.g. Eucharistos Paramonou Epiei- 
kides in the middle of the second century AD 
and Aphrodisos Epaphroditou Paianieus, dated 
to 171-187 AD.# 

It has been suggested that the aulete of the 
archons and the boule was one and the same: 
that the job was moved to the boule when no 
longer supported by the archons.” This view 
was based on the fact that the aulete of the ar- 
chon appeared in the inscriptions during a 
period where there was little epigraphical evi- 
dence for the one of the boule. There is no posi- 
tive evidence for such a move and the theory is 
unlikely. The sacral duties of both the archons 
and the boule were regular and would have re- 
quired a perinanent staff, with kerykes, secre- 
taries and auletes, for both sets of magistrates. 

The Athenian auletes were obviously citi- 
zens. During the Hellenistic and early Roman 
period up to the birth of Christ, all these auletes 
(and salpinktes) are listed with name and de- 
Motic, or name, patronymic and demotic. Dur- 
ing the centuries after Christ the name form 
varies. In at least one third of the inscriptions 
the demotic is given, but in almost half the 
aulete is listed only by name. Since the name 
form may vary also for each individual on the 
different inscriptions, however, we usually 
have a fuller name for the auletes. Of the thirty- 
three known auletes of the bouleutic and ar- 
chontic Athenian lists we know ten or eleven 
by name, patronymic and demotic, twelve by 
name and patronymic or demotic. In eight 
cases the name is fragmentary and in only one 
case, that of Pheidias, known from one inscrip- 
tion from the middle of the second century AD, 
is he listed by name only. One musician, Eu- 
charistos Paranomou Epieikides, aulete for the 
boule ca. 159-167 AD, is found also on the 
ephebic lists for 145/6.” 

‘The Greek salpinx was a military instrument 
used to signal, and trumpeters belonged to the 
staff of the strategos or were attached to a taxis 
or company.” These salpinktes also had civic 
duties. When the news of the Macedoniancon- 
quest of Elatea reached Athens, the prytaneis 
summoned the strateges to give the order to the 


trumpeter to sound the alarm to the city.” 
Other salpinktes in Athens had different re- 
sponsibilities. In the post-Augustan period, the 
lists of pyloroi on the Acropolis included a 
salpinktes, whose task probably was to signal 
the opening and closing of the gate. This func- 
tion is reflected perhaps in the description of a 
trumpeter as the “public rooster” (koinon alek- 
toron) of Athens.* These salpinktes are usually 
listed with demotic. There is one case where he 
was not an Athenian citizen and another where 
only the name was given.” Since the pyloroi 


411 and 414 but takes Hermadoros as the aulete in 
no. 410, cf. Traill, Hesperia 47, 306. 

8. Spendon Eupraxidou = Stephanis, Technitai, no 
2293, 177- ev. 188/9 AD, Agora XV. nos. 415,419, 
420 =/G IP 1798, there dated to 187-190 AD. Fol- 
let, Athénes, ‘Tableau J’ on p. 497f. 

9. Unknown, ca. 200 AD, Agora XV, no. 445. 

10. Athenaios Aphrodisiou = Stephanis, Technitai, 
no. 68, from 209/10 AD, Agora XV, no. 460. 

% Supra n. 25. 

7 Geagan. Athenian constitution, 14, 109. The iden- 
tification of the same man as working for both has 
been denied. cf. Agora XV. p. 12. 

3 See supran. 13, 23-26. 

¥ 1G IP 2055. cf. supra n. 25, no. 4, 

© Asclepiodotus Tacticus, 2,9 and 6.3; Diod. XVI, 
84, 3; Plut. Phoc. 15; Xen. Equ. mag. 3, 12; Xen. 
An. 4, 2, 29; Thuc. 6, 69. Athena Salpinx in Argos, 
Paus. 2.21.3, probably reflects this military use of 
the trumpet. 

” Dem., De cor. 169.1. 

>2 De modos ap. Ath. 3.99. 

» Geagan, Athenian constiturion, 125-127, 177. The 
trumpeters are: 

1. Ploution Theogenous Hephaisteia = Stephanis, 
Techaitai, no. 2074, Ist cent. AD, /G IP 2292, from 
Hephaistaia and consequently not an Athenian citi- 
zen. 

2. Apollonics Lamptreus, hieronikis = Stephanis, 
Technitai, no. 497, Ist cent. AD, IG UP? 2292, 2295, 
2296. 

3. Aischines Dionysiou Epokephisioskis = Stepha- 
nis, Techautai, no. 71, Ist cent. AD, /G I? 2292. 

4. Demetrios Polyxenou Apollinia = Stephanis, 
Techaitai, no. 640, Ist cent. AD, JG I? 2293, 2303. 

5. L{-] = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 1524, IG DP 2294. 
6. Polychares Sphettios = Stephanis, Technutai, no. 
2116, Ist cent. AD, JG IF? 2295. 

7. Aphrodeisos Halaieus = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 
497, Ist cent. AD, /G I? 2297. 

8. Skiros = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 2281, 2nd? 
cent. AD, /G IP 2300. 
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served the cult of Apollon Aigyeus, the 
salpinktes may have had some function also in 
that. 

A cult trumpeter may appear in the fifth cen- 
tury cult regulation for the Hephaistaia in 
Athens™ and is found in the Dionysos cult. In 
vase-paintings of the early fifth century he ap- 
pears in processions related to Dionysos.’ One 
may also mention Aglais, the daughter of Meg- 
akles, who played the trumpet in one of the 
great processions in Alexandria in the 270's.* 
Trumpets gave the signal for the drinking con- 
test during the Choai”’ and trumpets hidden in 
thytsoi called Dionysos fromthe Alkydian lake 
in the mysteries at Lema.* 

These musicians seem to have been selected 


* On the inscription regulating the Hephaisteia, 
dated to 430-421 BC, /G I 82 = LGSC no. | 
Ziehen, Leg. Sacr. U1 12: lines 30-31: apo salpjin- 
gos, cf. L. Ziehen, Hermes 66, 1931, 231. For the 
salpinx in cult, see M. Wegner, Das Musikleben der 
Griechen, Berlin 1949, 61. Salpinx is also men- 
tioned in a sacral law from Gortyn, 4th cent BC, 
Inscr. Cret. IV, 214, no. 146, which according to M. 
Guarducci, Epigraphica 4, 1942, 185ff. concems the 
purifications of ships and sacrifices when leaving 
harbour. Salpinges were used in the procession to 
the heroes’ tomb at Plataia, Plut. Arist. 21, M. P. 
Nilsson, ‘Die Prozessionstypen im griechischen 
Kult’, JdJ 31, 1916, 312. J. A. Haldane. ‘Musical in- 
struments in Greek worship’, Greece and Rome 
1966. 101. Cf. K. Lehnstaedt, Prozesstonsdarstel- 
lungen auf attischen Vasen. diss. Miinchen 1970, 56, 
89f. 

°’ A. Frickenhaus, ‘Der Schiffskarren des Dionysos 
in Athen’, Jd/ 27, 1912, 65f. 

A man playing a salpinx behind the ship-car 
drawn by two silenes, in the car Dionysos and two 
auloi-playing silenes on a black-figure skyphos: 
close to Theseus Painter, ca. 500 BC (Bologna. 
Mus. Civ. inv. 130). Frickenhaus, op. cit. 61, Beil. 
1.3; LIMC sv. Dionysos, no. 829; CVA Bologna 2. 
tav. 43 (Italia 7, tav. 342); Haspels, ABL 253, 15; L. 
Deubner, Attische Feste, Berlin 1956, Taf. 11.1; H. 
W. Parke, Festivals of the Athenians, London 1977, 
fig. 42. 

‘A man playing a salpinx leading a procession 
on black-figure lekythos; close to Theseus Painter?. 
ca. 500 BC (British Museum B648). Haspels, ABL 
267, 14 (Beldam Painter): Lehnstaedt (supra n. 35). 
200 K76, Taf. 4:3; Fnckenhaus, op. cit. 65f.. Beil 
1.4, 

A maenad signals with a salpinx the start of a race 
of chariots drawn by satyrs and maenads on a red- 


by their employers. Selection of musicians by 
lot was used at the Great Dionysia in Athens, 
. in the same manner as other officials in the 
state. The archon chose by lot the aulete for the 
choir from among a group of musicians, or 
rather the choreges chose an aulete by lot.” By 
what criteria auletes applied to be among the 
group to be selected is not known. 

Auletes associated with magistrates appear 
also from other Greek poleis. Catalogues from 
Tenos from the second to first century BC list 
the usual personnel, including auletes, who like 
most of the others on the lists are denoted only 
by name. In two cases these are women, 
Thebais and Ionia; both suggest slave names. 
Archontic lists from Pserimos also mention 


figured kylix by the Nikosthenes Painter, ca. 510 
BC (Cambridge 37.17). ARV 1333/4; Pfuhl. fig. 343; 
F. Lissarrague. The aesthetics of the Greek banquet. 
Images of wine and ritual, Princeton, N.J. 1990. fig. 
57b. 

Cf. also a red-figure kylix from Saturina (Firenze, 
Arch. Mus. 81600) where the presence of the riders 
in the procession may point to the Panathenaca; 
CVA Firenze IV, IIl.1, tavv. 117-118 (Italia 38, 
tavv. 1689, 1690); A. Minto, MonLinc 30, 1925, 
696ff. Lehnstaedt (supra n. 34), 201. K84. 

‘ Ath, X 415a; Stephanis, Technitai, no. 42: E.E, 
Rice. The grand procession of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, Oxford 1983, 48 n. 39: RE 1 (1984), 824 

™ Ar. Ach. 100; Deubner (supra n. 36), 96. n. 4. For 
trumpets used by komasts, cf. Arist. De aud., 803a; 
as signal for dinner among the Macedonian.s, Ath. 4, 
130b. Cf. a komast blowing the hom on a red-figure 
kylix, Paris, Louvre G270, Beazley. ARV 169/6, cf. 
14/3; 48/178;, 125/13; Lissarrague (supra n. 35). 70- 
74, 

“ Paus. 2.37.5; Plut. De Is. et Os, cf. Mor. 671 E. At 
the nightly Lema mysteries a male sheep was 
thrown into the water, and Dionysos was called up 
from the lake. Meuli, RE XII 2 (1925), 2090; E. 
Rohde, Psywhe. Seelenkult und Unsterblichkeits- 
glaube der Griechen I, Freiburg 1898, note on p. 
13. 

“ Dem.. Meid. § 13, from 348 BC.; L. Richter, ‘In- 
strumentalbegleitung zur attischen Tragddie’. Das 
Altertum 24, 1978, 150-159. 

“ SEG XIV. 1957, no. 553: 

1. Auletria Thebai: tephanis, Technitai,no. 102. 
2. Aulete Epios = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 170. 

3. Aulete Zenodotos = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 
1022 

4. Aulete Zenodotos = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 
1022, 

5. Auletria lonia = Stephanis, Technitar, 1307. 
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auletes: Zosimos, Moschioni, and Polykleito.’ 

At the curete collegium at Roman Ephesos 
the members served as functionaries. In the 
lists of kouretes from Ephesos from the early 
first to the second half of the second century 
AD* the aulete or spondaulete is listed before 
the salpinktes or hierosalpinktes in a solidified 
order of officials.** The same order appears in 
other lists of the same type. The aulete“ ap- 
pears in the early first century AD (Knibbe, 
group I), while the hierosalpinktes* appears 
first in the early second century (Knibbe, group 
3). The term spondaulete shows that they 
served in connection with libations.“ Knibbe 
(p. 102) argues that these Roman curete colle- 
gia served both the old mystery of Ortygia and 
the civil cult connected with the prytaneion. 
What is of interestto us in the Ephesos inscrip- 
tions is the status of these Roman musicians. 
They were sometimes slaves, as in the case of 
the auletes, but in other cases, the hierosal- 
pinktes, were usually citizens and even victors 
in the (Ephesian) Olympic games.*’ Slaves and 
the free did not only take part as functionaries 
in the same collegium, but are also listed in the 
same manner. Obviously in this limited context 
the status as cult musician was more important 
than the socio/political status, and the status of 
the aulete, as the “older” musician more im- 
portant than the younger salpinktes. On the 
other hand, the role of an aulete seems to have 
been a slave's job, while the salpinx could be 
played by a freeman, perhaps because of its 
military connotations. Among the other offi- 
cials mentioned in the lists is a hymnodos.* 
Spondauloi are found also elsewhere: e.g. play- 
ing for Magna Mater,‘ in Rhegium® and at 
Claros a certain Zosimos Athenaios is men- 
tioned as spondaulete.*! 


Let us now consider musicians connected with 
sanctuaries, rather than city magistrates. Priests 
and priestesses from the earliest times used 
music in the form of chants. We find Euripides’ 
Iphigenia, singing “a magical incantation of 
barbaric songs, as though she was washing 
away blood."*? But priests as players of instru- 
ments appear relatively late and are found 


“1 ASAtene 67 (22-23), 1944-45, 220 no. 50: Zosi- 
mos = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 1043, Moschioni = 
Stephanis, Technitai, no. 1743, Polykleito = Stepha- 
nis, Technitai, no. 2099 
 Knibbe, Staatsmarks, esp. 78-95. 
© Knibbe, Staatsmarkt, 97. Other inscriptions men- 
tion hterokerykes (CIG 2982, 2990), spondaulatai, 
hierosalpikta: (CIG 2983) which Nilsson, GF 244, 
takes to have appeared also in the Artemisia. 
“ Auletes and spondauletes are: 
1. Alexandros = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 103, 
Knibbe. Staatsmarkt, no. BI, B2, IK 14, 1001, 
line 120,, 1002, line11. 
2. Metras = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 1687, Knibbe, 
Staatsmarkt, no. B3-B9, IK 14, 1003-1008. 
3. Parthasios = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 2013, 
Knibbe, Staatsmarkt,no. B10,/K 14, 1010 line 7. 
4. Trophimos = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 2434, 
Knibbe, Staatsmarkt, no. B11-B29, IK 14, 1011- 
1029. 
5. Metrodoros = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 1693, 
Knibbe, Staarsmarkt, no. B31-B41, JK 14, 1031- 
1044. 
6. Trophimos II = Stephanis, Technital, no. 2435, 
Knibbe, Staarsmarkt, no. B45, 1K 14, 1044 line 14. 
“> The salpinktes are: 
1. Parthasios, Knibbe, Staatsmarkt, no. B29, B30, 
B33. 
2. G. Kosinius Gaianus, olympioneikes = Stephanis, 
Technitai, no. 537, Knibbe, Staatsmarkt, no. B3S— 
40, IK 14, 1034-1038. 
3. Pu. Ailios Symphoros, olympioneikes = Stepha- 
nis, Technitai, no. 2323, Knibbe, Staatsmarkt, no. 
B41-44, 1K 14, 1041-1044. 
4. Pauleinos lerof-] [Agrlippas = Stephanis, Techni- 
tai, no. 48, Knibbe, Staatsmark, no. B45, IK 14, 
1045 line 17. 

For hierosalpinktes cf. Poll. 4.87. 
“ Ch. Picard, Ephese et Claros, Recherches sur les 
Sanctuaires et les cultes de Ilonie du nord 
(BEFAR), Paris 1922, 284: "Le nome du spondaules 
.-. prouve lusage de la flute dans les cérémonies du 
cult mystique, et par la, rapelle les cultes phrygiens, 
qu'on mest pas surpris de recontrer, soit 4 Claros, 
soit A Ephése.” 
© This is true of L. Cosinnios Gaianos in Knibbe's 
group 3, and Publius Aelius Symphoros, see supra n. 
45, nos 2 and 3, found in both group 3 and group 4 
and dated to the 2nd half to the end of the 2nd cent. 
AD. Salpinx agones are known from Euboia from 
the 7th cent. and were introduced in Olympia in the 
96 Olymp. in 396 BC. when Timaios Elios (Stepha- 
nis, Technitai, no. 2410) was the winner (Euseb. 
Chron. |, Olymp. 96), see Maux, RE 5 A2 (1920). 
20094. 
“ Knibbe, Der Staatsmarks, 84 n. 77. no B2, B4 
“CIG 2915. 
21G 14.617. 
+ Picard (supra n. 46), 258 
° Bur., (T 1336-38 
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mainly in the orgiastic and oriental cults. The 
instruments, usually percussion ones, are more 
cult paraphernalia than musical instruments. 
Examples can be found in the Ploiaphesia at 
Kenchreai, where the priests took part in a 
procession to Isis and Osiris carrying the cult 
paraphemalia and playing the sistrum,” to 
“wake up the torbid and drowsy." Within the 
framework of the Isis cult the shape of the 
sistrum represented a model of the universe.** 
Athenaios tells us of Dionysos the younger of 
Syracuse, who finally brought his life to a 
pitiable close as a mendicant priest of the 
Mother of the Gods, in whose rites he carried a 
tambourine. References to a hetairia krotalis- 
tria taking part in ceremonies comes from Ro- 
man Egypt.” 

More information conceming the hiring and 
payment of musicians comes from the Hellen- 
istic period. At Delos the lists of professional 
female auletes (Aulitris aulousa toi choroi ton 
gunaikon) begins at ca. 250 BC. They were 
specifically engaged as musicians for the danc- 
ing choir. We know the names and the salaries 
of some of these women. In ca. 250-231 BC 
Bromias was payed 180 dr a year or 195 fora 
leap year. She was followed by Kalliope, who 
received a salary of only 120 dr/year, or 130 dr 
for a leap year. Philoumene played the auloi 
around 179-177 BC, with a salary probably as 
before. It is difficult to explain the difference 
from a minimum 120 to 130 dr/year to a maxi- 
mum 180 to 195 dr/year. Perhaps it was due to 
an economic recess, perhaps Bromias through 
longer experience, or better skill in playing, or 
negotiating could command better pay. Female 
temple auletes are known from the cult of Ath- 
ena Nikephoros at Pergamon,** and from the 
mysteries at Phanagoria as well. 

An agreement between the Akamanians and 
the town of Anaktorion conceming the regu- 
lations for the use of the Apollo sanctuary at 
Actium by the Akamanian league was made 
some time after 217 BC. The Akamanian con- 
federacy was free to engage the musicians it 
wanted (lines 30-31: peri de tas misthosia ton 
auletan ginesthai, katos ka tois Akarnasi doxi) 
at their sacrifices. The word misthosia im- 


plies the payment of a fee or salary. The fa- 
mous inscription listing the cult regulations for 
the Andania mysteries,®? dated to 92 BC, in 
lines 73-75 contains the rules for the craftsmen 
of the festival, the technitan eis tas choriteias: 
“The priest should write each musician, aulete 
or kitharist, who has a liturgy in the sacrifice or 
the mysteries beforehand, ... and the liturgists 
shall perform for the gods."®? At Andania ad- 
vance booking of the musicians in writing is 
the responsibility of the priest of the cult. 


» Apul. Mer. XI8ff. lt consisted furst of a Anteludia 
with a mask procession, then came the pompe with 
Demos carrying cult paraphernalia together with 
cult music, the mystes. the priests playing the sis- 
(rum, and last the gods, Anubis, the Isis cow, and the 
cista mystica. RE. sv. Pompa, coll. 1947f; Win- 
man, Das Isisbuch des Apuleius, 40-69; cf. Nilsson, 
GGR Tl, 598ff. Johannes Quasten, Musik und Ge- 
sang in den Kulten der heidnischen Antike und 
christlichen Frihzeit, Munster 1930, 66ff. 

™ Apul. Mer. XI 8ff. Cf. Plut. De Is. et Os., 376 C- 
D. Cf. the use of tintinnabula, Ovid, Pont. 1 1, and 
Quasten (supra n. 54), 63ff. 

+ Plut. De Is. et Os., 376 C-E. 

% Athenaios XII S4le. 

* Lener to the krotalistria Isadora (= Stephanis. 
Technitai, no. 1291), 

“For professional auletes on Delos, see Ph. 
Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes de Délos a 
U'époque hellénistique et al'époque impériale 
(BEFAR, 217). Paris 1970, 37. Aulitris aulousa toi 
choroi ton gunaikon, ID 161 A, 85, 162, A, 47; 199 
C, 56-57; Aulitris tou chorou, 1D 158 A, 51. Sala- 
ries: ID 159, A, 62, salary 120 dr/year (130 dr/leap 
year); 1D 203 A, 61, salary 180 dr/year (195 drfleap 
year). Aulitris + name, Bromias, 1D 287 A, 85 (250 
BC); /D 290, 107 (246 BC): 316, 116 (231 BC). 
Kalliope, ID 372, A, 98 (200 BC) salary 120/130 dr/ 
year. Philoumene, 1D 442, A, 197 (179 BC); 444 A, 
28 (177 BC). 

* Cult regulations, from after 133 BC, in three parts, 
the third a decree concerning cult taxes, Syll.? 982; 
LSAM.no. 12, line 25 concems the auletride and the 
ololyktriai. 

“© Perhaps mysteries of Bendis or Magna Mater, 
LSCG. no. 89, line 22 concems the auletride and the 
ololyktriai, 2nd cent. AD. 

*' Cult regulations for Apollo on a stele found at 
Olympia. Cty. Habicht, Hermes 85, 1957, 86-122. 
501-504; 1G LX? 1,2, 583; LSS no. 45 

% Syl? 736; LGS 58, 1G V 1, 1390; LSCG no. 65. 

° CE. Syl? 697. 
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At the sanctuary of Poseidon at Tainaron™ 
inscriptions from the first century BC contain 
lists of the personnel of a cult collegium men- 
tioning karykas, auletas,paianiai, among them 
are the first century BC auletes Aristodamos® 
and Damokratidas Damokratos.® At the Akar- 
nanian Thyrrheum®” similar lists from the first 
century AD show the same structure. The 
auletes in these collegia have name and patro- 
.. are free men, while some of the 
other functionaries, e.g. the cook, the diakon 
and the hierothyt were slaves, to judge from the 
name forms. At Thyrrheum™ the members of 
one family, the Dazimou’s, Euxenos, Dazimos 
and Xenophantos seem to have been of some 
importance. In the furs inscription in the series 
(no. 250) Dasimos Dasimou® is the aulete and 
Euxenos and Xenophantos Dasimou serve as 
paides. In no. 249 Euxenos Dazimou has ad- 
vanced to mantis, Dazimos still functions as 
aulete. Euxenos continues as mantis together 
with Leon Leontiskou™ as aulete in no. 247, 
and together with his brother Xenophon” as 
aulete in no. 251. 

At Olympia the catalogues of cult personnel 
connected with the prytaneion begin in 36 BC 
and continue up to 265 AD. The first aulete 
found in the catalogues is Leonidas, dated to 
the 186 Olympiad. The pattem is the usual one: 
between 36 BC and ca. 80 AD the auletes seem 
to be citizens, or at least free men.” This con- 
tinues to around the 231 Olympiad, 141-145 
AD, but the single citizen aulete is from Eudai- 
mon Eudaimonou, dated to around the 216 
Olympiad, called spondaulete.” After this 
period the musicians consist of groups of three 
auletes, one citizen and two slaves, who some- 
times continue in office for a longer period. 
The spondaulete ...Jas Antiochou, and the two 
slaves Loukios Dios and Therion Dios appear 
in acatalogue dated to after the 240 Olympiad; 
all three perhaps, but certainly the two slaves, 
continue in catalogue no. 103 from about the 
same period and Loukios and Therion played 
with Theodosios Antiochiou in the 242 Olym- 
piad. The last known auletes at Olympia are 
Dekmos Iounis, Apollonios Dios and Diony- 
sios Dios, from the 245 Olympiad.” The func- 


tion of the Olympian auletes was described by 
Pausanias, who mentions only a single musi- 
cian in his account of the monthly sacrifices at 
Olympia.” The inscriptions also refer to daily 


1G VI, 210-212; Le Bas-Foucart, Inscr. de Pelop. 
no. 163b, c, d; cf. Paus. 3.12,4; Strabon VIII 363. 
Nilsson, GF 67-69; idem, GGR 419; Wide (supran. 
1), 31-35, 43f. Probably a procession took place, 
since a bearer of the cult image, the siophoros, who 
was a slave, is mentioned. 

© Stephanis, Technitai,no. 527, IG V1, 211, line 49. 
* Stephanis, Technitai, no. 327, 1G VI, 211. line 50. 
© 1G Minor ed., Berlin 1932, 9:1 nos. 247, 248, 250, 
251. 

1G Minor ed. Berlin 1932, 9:1 nos. 247, 248, 250, 
251. 

© Stephanis, Technitai, no. 569, 1G 1X 1?, 248 line 
13 and 250 line 9. 

® Stephanis, Technitai, no. 1544, 1G LX 12, 247. 

1 Stephanis, Technitai, no. 1912, 1G IX 12, 251, line 
3. 


7 Olympia V, 138-142. The auletes are: 

|. Leonidas (Olympia V, nos. 59 and 66), dated to 
the 186 Olympiad or the 2nd half of the Ist cent. 
BC. 

2. Damaristos Antiochou (Olympia V. no. 61, cf. 
Leonidou Dou... lines 9 and 11), dated to the 186 
Olympiad. 

3. Zoilos (Olympia V, no. 62), dated to the 186-189 
Olympiads, 

4, Aristarchos Aristokleous (Olympia V, nos. 64 and 
65), dated tp the 189 Olympiad and after. 

5. Nikephoros... (Olympia V, no. 69), from the 196 
Olympiad. 

6. G. Kanios Rufus (Olympia V, nos. 84 and 85), 
dated to the 213-215 Olympiads. 

® Olympia V. \40f. The spondauletes are: 

1, Eudaimon Eudaimonou (Olympia V, nos. 86 and 
92), from between the 216-218 and the 223 Olym- 
piads 

2-3. Heras Herakleidou, succeeded by Lykoleon 
Dionysiou (Olympia V. no. 91), from after the 223 
Olympiad. 

4, Polykarpos Z(... (Olympia V, no. 92), dated to the 
231 Olympiad. 

% Olympia V."140. The spondauletes are ....Jas An- 
tiochou, Loukios Dios = Stephanis. Technitai, no. 
1555 and Therion Dios = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 
1218 (Olympia V, nos. 102, 103), Loukios, Therion 
and Theodosios Antiochiou in the 242 Olympiad 
(Olympia V. no. 104); Dekmos Iounis, Apollonios 
Dios and Dionysios Dios (Olympia V. no. 106), 
from the 245 Olympiad. 

® Paus. 5.15.11: “The care of the sacrifices is given 
to a priest, holding office for one month, to sooth- 
sayers and libation-bearers and also to a guide (exe- 
ete), an aulete and the woodman.” 
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sacrifices, by the listing of the kathemero- 
thytes, identified as the daily sacrificer on the 
great altar to Zeus, mentioned earlier by Pau- 
sanias (5.13,9). The lists thus suggest a variety 
of sacral functions.”* A core group in the cata- 
logues consists of persons with sacral func- 
tions, including e.g. the mantis, exegete, spon- 
dophoroi and aulete. To these are added vari- 
ous magistrates. The latter tend to disappear 
from the inscriptions and in the second and 
third centuries AD the lists are usually re- 
stricted to the sacral staff.” 

Another type of engagement appears in an 
agreement conceming the theoria from Andros 
to Delphi from the fifth century BC.” It con- 
cems for examples the housing (lines 4-5) and 
the payment for the food (lines 6-11) of the 
theorists: three archethearoi, the soothsayer, 
archon, the herald, the aulete, the ship pilot, ke- 
leustes, proirete. The aulete is clearly one of 
the theorists. On what terms he has been en- 
gaged is not stated. He is mentioned together 
with the herald, after the leaders of the theoria 
but before other “practical” functionaries, such 
as the ship pilot. He, as well as the herald, may 
well be a permanent or temporary state offi- 
cial.” 

The question is whether these musicians 
usually belong to the staff of the archon, or the 
boule, or whether they were engaged specifi- 
cally for each theoria. In no case can it be 
shown that an aulete in office either with the ar- 
chons or the boule is sent with a theoria as part 
of his duties. It seems unlikely that the usual 
aulete could be absent from his duties in the po- 
lis for a longer period except under very special 
circumstances. In the Athenian Pythiads to 
Delphi the aulete was connected with the reli- 
gious staff, rather than the magistral,“to which 
a salpinktes is associated,’ probably the one 
that we find attached to the strateges’ staff.” In 
other Athenian theoriai the auletes seem to 
have been more connected with the boule but 
it is still not certain that he was the ordinary 
aulete, ratherthan one temporarily employed.“ 

It is clearly the arranging party that is re- 
sponsible for the hiring of musicians, and pre- 
sumably not only for the engagement but also 


the payment of their salary. A decree from the 
early third century BC regulates the hiring of 
artists for the musical and dramatical parts of 
the Dionysia, Demetria and Aristoneika cele- 
brated at Eretria, Chalcis, Histiacea and Carys- 


% Olympia V, 138f. 
” Dittenberg and Purgold, Olympia V. 138f.. sug- 
gested that this reflected perhaps more social 
changes than any radical reform in the cult proceed- 
ings. 
™ Cippus in Delphi, dated to the Sth cent. BC, LSS 
38 G. Daux, Hesperia 18, 1949, 58-72; idem, BCH 
73, 1949, 293. 
™ Arist. Ath. Pol. 52.2 
© The aulete Athenopolis Demetriou Lamptreus 
(Stephanis, Technitai, no. 81) was the aulete of the 
boule in 95/4, Agora XV, no. 261. He is listed with 
the sacral personnel of Argeios Pythaid in 97/6 BC 
and also appeared in the performances arranged by 
the Athenian league of Dionysian artists, cf. supra n. 
20. 
“In Argeios Pythaid of 97 BC Aristomachos 
Damantos = Stephanis, Technitai, no. 358, FdD L 
2, 20 & 2 = Syl. 728A. 
See above, n. 30. The strategos took part in the 
theoriai. 
* Auletes: 
|. Menodoros Menodotou Pambotades = Stephanis. 
Technitai, no. 1680, FdD LI 2, 12, line 10, 63 line 
10, 64, line 8. 
2. Philomousos Marathonios = Stephanis, Technitai, 
no. 2536, FdD III 2, 65 line 7. 66, line 30. 

Philetos Meniskou Kolonethen = Stephanis, Tech- 
nitai, no. 2492, took part in an Athenian theoria to 
Salamis in 96/7 AD together with, among others, a 
hoplite general, perhaps the chief magistrate for the 
island, Agora XV. no. 312, IG IP? 1759; cf. Noto- 
poulos, Hesperia 18. 1949, 12; Geagan, Athenian 
constitution, 27. This aulete is somewhat earlier also 
mentioned on a choregic monument from ca 75-88 
AD. /G I, 3112.12. The aulete Diodoros Def...Jou 
Alopekethen (Stephanis, Technitai, no. 69) in a pry- 
tany inscription from ca. 30 BC seems also to have 
taken part in a sacral embassy on part of the boule. 
IGIP 1059 = IGIP 1758 = S. Dow, Prytaneis. A 
study of the inscriptions honouring the Athenian 
councillors (Hesperia. Suppl. 1), Athens 1937, no. 
105; cf. SEG 28, 1978. 160 lines 3-4 = Traill. Hes- 
peria 47, 290 = Agora XV. no. 284D. 
™ Daux, Hesperia 18, p. 67. suggested that he may 
be the ship aulete: Busolt (supra n. 16), 1206. Cf. 
Ps.-Xen, Ath, pol. 1 2. The ship aulete Sogenes 
Siphnios is mentioned on an Attic naval list from the 
4th cent. BC. Stephanis, Technutai, no. 2326; 1G 0? 
1951, line 101. 
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tus."® Agents where contracted, who under oath 
undertook the engagement of and providing for 
the artists, including guarantors. Each city sent 
a theoria to the festivals and contributed to the 
costs of the artist (for example 600 dr each to 
every aulete, i.e. 2,400 dr for each per festival) 
as well as daily ration to all artists, including 
trainers. The non-appearance of an artist meant 
fines and other penalties.” Here the four towns 
were responsible for the payment and selection 
of agents, if not the musicians themselves. 

In other cases private individuals undertook 
the responsibility of paying for a festival, as, 
e.g. in 2nd century Iasos.*” In Roman times we 
also find private persons donating money to- 
wards the costs of permanent cult musicians. 
The Rhodian Dionysos priest M. Aurelius 
Cyrus inthe early third century AD donated the 
sum of 20,000 denars out of the rent of which 
360 denars was to be used to pay for an organ 
player for the sanctuary.™ 

This is not the place to make any detailed 
study of the problems surrounding the organ- 
ised leagues of Dionysian artists or the artists 
taking part in the agones. The leagues are men- 
tioned in the sources from the third century BC 
onwards" as engaged for various festivals. At 
Delphi, e.g., the arrangement for the festival of 
Apollo Pythais by the Athenians was a duty 
taken on by the Athenian Dionysian technitai, 
who among other handled the paian and aulos 
playing (106/S BC.)™ In other words, when Ar- 
geios in 97 BC went on the fourth pythiad to 
Delphi he took with him not only the other ar- 
chons, a number of magistrates, priest and sac- 
ral and civil staff and theorists and pythaists, 
but also some 100 Dionysian technitai, includ- 
ing at least 14 instrument-players. Apart from 
the concerts they would also have handled the 
music at sacrifices etc. during the theoria. Cult 
activities outside the great festivals, however, 
still required local or imported musicians. 

The musicians participating in the various 
agones also took part in the cult activities sur- 
rounding them. The rules for the organisation 
of the Artemisia festival at Amarynthus near 
Eretria from ca. 340 BC* required all the mu- 
sicians taking part in the agon to compete in a 


prosodion before the sacrifice. All musicians 
taking part in the agones walked in the pompe 
which was lead by the demarch and they also 
pated in the sacrifice (lines 35~40). 
Similarly at Kos, cult regulations for the 
agones to Nike from the second century BC 
state that kitharists should play at the libations 
as well as at the pompe.”? Artists, including 
auletes, were required to perform according to 
local rules.** 

From the Hellenistic period if not earlier, fa- 
mous artists developed the practice of giving a 
concert at a sanctuary as an offering to the 
gods, as part of a programme of two or more 


"1G XII, 9, 1186. Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, 
281f. Sifakis, Hellenistic drama, 139. 

Sifakis, Hellenistic drama, 180 n. 2, 138. 

" Forty-seven inscriptions giving lists of names of 
those responsible. Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, 
293f. Le Bas 252ff: Brinck. Inscriptiones, 216-44. 
™ Hiller v. Gartringen, OJh 7, 1904, 92ff; Reinach, 
REG XVU, 204; Tittel, RE X 1 (1914), 76f. 

See Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals, ch. 7. The ear- 
liest inscriptions, relating to Delphi, can be dated to 
the early 3rd cent. BC, idem, 282. Sifakis. Hellen- 
istic drama, esp. 99-103, 136-146. 

© Syil? 711, line10 = FdD IL? no 40, linel0; Syil? 
698A, 7I1E, 728E. K13 = FdD ITP 12, 26, 29-31, 
47, 48, and p.376f. RE s.v. pompis. Cf. Sifakis, Hel- 
lenistic drama, 86-94. 

“JG XII. 9, 236, 237; LSCG, no. 92. IG XT 9, 189; 
L. Ziehen, LGS LU, 88, lines 11-14. The festival had 
a warlike character with the participation of heavily- 
armed soldiers, chariots and cavalry, and the pyrthic 
was the principal contest. The regulations concem 
the embellishment of the festival with a musical 
agon, I. C. Ringwood, ‘Local festivals of Euboea, 
chiefly from inscriptional evidence’. AJA 33, 1929, 
386f. See also J. A. Kemp. ‘Professional musicians 
in ancient Greece’, Greece and Rome 13, 1966, 
213-222; Pickard-Cambridge. Festivals. ch. 7; Si- 
fakis. Hellenistic drama, 97f., 103-105, for ex- 
penses 38-40, 

* LSGC. no. 163. Wilhelm, AM 51, 1926. 69: L. 
Robert, BCH 59, 1935, 435. 

*“FdD Ill }, no, 351, L. Robert, BCH 59, 1935, 
196f.; Bousquet, BCH 85, 1961, 78-85; Pickard- 
Cambridge. Festivals, 285: an answer from the Del- 
phic Amphiktyony, guaranteeing the safety and 
property of those who attend the Agrionia at Thebes 
to Dionysos Kadmeios, excluding nominated artists 
who do not perform according to Theban city law. 
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days of concerts.“ The winner of the auletic 
contest in the Pythian games in 194 BC, Saty- 
ros of Samos, afterwards gave a recital in the 
stadium with excerpts from Euripides’ Bac- 
chae.** The choropsaltria Polygnota went to 
Delphi in 86 BC, together with her cousin and 
accompanist, to take part in the agones. When 
these were cancelled because of the outbreak of 
the first Mithradatic war she gave four one-day 
concerts, the first of these as an offering to the 
god, and was rewarded with 500 dr and a 
wreath.™ In these cases the initiative to give the 
concerts laid with the individual artist, the 
sanctuary could make arrangements to engage 
an artist. The Delphians in 94 BC invited the 
organist Antipatros, Breukos’ son from Eleu- 
thea, to give a two-day organ recital to con- 
tribute to the splendour of the festival.” The 
Payment to these stars can be compared with 
that of the female choros auletria on Delos, 
who received between 120 and 195 dr. At the 
same time the aulete star Telemachos gave a 
concert at Delos which perhaps extended over 
two days and received 1,500 dr plus expenses 
(a total cost of 4,170 dr). This was excep- 
tional as usually the sums were smaller, e.g. 
600 dr to the aulete at the Euboian agones. The 
disparity in payment is a good illustration of 
the difference between the run-of-the-mill pro- 
fessional aulete and the famous stars. Such 
stars were well out of the reach of anybody but 
the rich, top stratum of society and the most 
wealthy sanctuaries.” 

The musician had not only to perform ac- 
cording to the rules, but, of course, also be rit- 
ually clean and correctly dressed.'° As mem- 
bers of the cult staff the musicians received a 
part of the meat of the sacrificial victim. In 
many cases the rules are very general: The 
meat is to be divided among the participants, 
but the musicians are often not specifically 
mentioned.'°! More complete rules show that 
the aulete also received skins of the animals, as 
in the agreement with Andros and the sanctu- 
ary at Delphi concerning the theoria.'? Anda- 
nia provides elaborate instructions for the holy 
meal (lines 95-99): The priests should after 
sacrifices deliver the correct portion to the gods 
in a procession and use the rest for the holy 
meal with the priestess and the virgins and with 


™“L. Robert, BCH 53, 1929. 38f; Bruneau (supra n. 
58), 73. The term for this varies: on Delos epe- 
deixanto of egonisante to theo, cf. Sifakis, Hellen- 
istic drama, 97f. 

* Stephanis. Technitai, no. 2240. Syll.), 648B = 
FdD If 3, 128. He also appears on Delos, /G XI 
1079, 1D 465f, line 12. For Theban and Boiotian au- 
letes, see Reusch (supra n. 17), 444-447. 

® L. Robert, BCH 53, 1929, 38f. 

7 Stephanis, Technitai, no. 218; SIG 737; L. Robert, 
BCH S53, 1929. 39; Sifakis, Hellenistic drama, 9%. 
To the same category belonged, e.g.. the Theban au- 
lete Xenophantes (Stephanis, Technitai, no. 1911) 
who appeared on Delos 1n 282 and offered a gold 
crown to Apollo (/G XI 106. line 15-16 and 161B, 
line 89). In 281 he played in the funeral cortege of 
Demetrios Poliorketes (Plut. Demetr. 53.5) and he 
was also honoured at Delphi (FdD IU 3.115); Ka- 
phisias of Thebes (Stephanis, Technitai, no. 1388) 
played at Alexander's wedding in Susa (Ath. 538f.) 
and gave recitals on Delos and in Eretria (F dD Ml 3, 
115; 1G X11 9, 273). 

IG XI, 129 line 9, 130, line 27; 1D, 399 A, line 51 
& 56; Bruneau (supra n. 58), 73. Telemachos 
(Stephanis, Technitai, no. 2407) was probably the 
winner at Orchomenos. He performed on Delos 
three times between 193 and 179: cf. BCH 98, 1974, 
208 no. 20. 

* A certain Amoebeus (= Stephanis, Technitai, no. 
159) could, according to a, perhaps apocryphical, 
story told by Athenaios (XIV 623 d), claim a talent 
every time he appeared. RE I 2 (1894), 1872. 

'© At Lindos the cult regulations for the Athena 
‘sanctuary. 3rd cent. AD, concerned rules for the rit- 
ual and moral purification; lines 20-21 the cult per- 
sonnel, priests, molpoi, musicians, hymnodoi and 
servants apo ton akousion, must always enter the 
sanctuary cleaned. LSS no. 91, Lindos II, 487. 

‘0! In the Panathenaia the musicians did take part in 
the procession, as witnessed by the Parthenon frieze. 
In the parody of the Panathenaeic procession in Ar. 
Eccl., a kithara-player walks between a hydrophor 
and a skaphophor. The meat was to be divided 
among priests and participants, presumably includ- 
ing the musicians, Syl.’ I, no., 271, 335/4, lines 
738ff. 

Rules from the first half of the 3rd cent. BC from 
Kos for the cult of Zeus Polieus, the twelve gods and 
Apollo Delos (line 30) “Auletai kjreas” inferred, 
rest. Herzog. WR. Paton & ELL. Hicks, Inscriptions 
of Kos, Oxford 1891. no. 40; A. B. C. Hicks. JHS 9, 
1888, 326f.. LSCG no. 156 A and B; Nilsson, GF 
17-21; W. Burkert, Greek religion, Cambridge. 
Mass. 1985, 63f: G. Klaffenbach, Gnomon 6, 1930, 
213. Cf. also the rules for Athena Nikephoros, Per- 
gamon, Inschriften aus Pergamon, no. 259, Syll? 
982, LSAM 12. lines 25-26, 

102 Supra n. 78, lines 11-13: The herald, the aulete, 
the commanding officer and the priests of the offi- 
cial cults all receive skins of the animals. 
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the participation of the priestess and assistant 
Priestess of Karnaios, Mnasistratos and his 
wife and family, the liturgy-craftsmen of the 
festival (among which were the auletes) and 
their servants.'” In Magnesia on the Maeander 
the festival to Zeus Sosipolis and Artemis Leu- 
kophryne in the Roman period involved a pro- 
cession to the altar of the 12 gods on the agora, 
where a tholos with three klinai was the setting 
fora gods’ meal, accompanied by auloi, syrinx, 
kithara (lines 45-46), the same instruments 
used when the Hyperborean theoriai arrived at 
Delos.'™ Sacrifices were made, and all the par- 
ticipants in the procession received a part of the 
meat (line 54).!% 


The musician, usually a male or female aulete, 
is clearly one of the functionaries in the Greek 
sacrifice, similar to the herald. He/she receives 
a share of the meat, often a smaller piece than 
the main priests. He/she takes part in the holy 
meal etc. The status of the musician seems to 
differ widely from a citizen gentleman, to a 
professional player of high or low status, or 
even slave. The employers could be one or a 
group of state officials or priests or other sacral 
authorities. The types of employment could 
vary from temporary engagement for a particu- 
lar occasion or festival to permanent employ- 
ment with civil or sacral authorities. The finan- 
cial terms of employment especially those re- 
garding the permanent musician are rarely 
stated. The aulitria on Delos made hardly 
enough at her job at the sanctuary (min. 120 to 
max. 195 dr) to support herself, much less a 
family, by that payment alone when one con- 
siders that at that period the average worker is 
said to have eamed 2 dr/day.'® It seems un- 
likely that the bouleutic auletes in Athens were 
paid a full yearly salary. They were probably 
paid for their services, and took other engage- 
ments, when they could. Their life was very 
different from that of the star performers who 
traveled widely around the various festivals 
and patrons. 

The attitudes expressed in the texts to the 
professional player are usually negative. 
Chairis is certainly much abused by Aris- 
tophanes. There is a distinct difference, how- 
ever, between the star performers of the agonis- 


tic circuit, such as Telephanes and Stratonikos 
who were employed by great men and kings 
and could ask for top salaries for a concert, and 
the more humble professionals of low social 
status. It is also clear that any form of profes- 
sionalism was frowned upon in certain circles. 
Ismenias, who gets the better of the nameless 
professional in the earlier mentioned anecdote 
by Ps.-Plutarch,'” was himself condemned as 
an immoral man, because of his proficiency in 
aulos-playing: “many times ... while we de- 
light in the work, we despise the workman .... 
Therefore it was a fine saying of Anthisthenes, 
when he heard that Ismenias was an excellent 
piper: “But he’s a worthless man,” said he, 
“otherwise he wouldn't be so good a piper."! 
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9} Cult regulations for the mysteries on a stele, Syll.? 
736, LGS 58, IG V 1, 1390; LSCG no. 65. The cult 
tules for a curete collegium at Ephesos, 3rd cent. 
AD. part 2, the hierokeryx, the aulete and the 
salpinktes, the second hierophant, the hieroskopos 
hebdomokourete receive “spyrideas kata eleusin”. 
LSS no. 121 lines 22-25, Knibbe, Der Staatsmarkt, 
esp. 57-59. 

' Ps.-Plut. De Mus., 1136a-b, 15: “and it is said 
that the sacred offerings of the Hyperboreans were 
brought to Delos in ancient times to the sound of au- 
loi, syringes and kithara." Cf. RE s.v. pompe. 
I915f.; Nilsson, GF, 147, 208; idem, GGR, 521.4: 
A. B. Cook, Zeus. A study in ancient religion Il, 
Cambridge 1940. 494ff; Bruneau, 43f. 

1 Syil.” $89 = Kem, Inschrift. von Magnesia, no. 
98; LSAM, no. 32; Kem, AA 1897, 81f.; RE sv 
pompa, coll. 1959f.; Nilsson, GF, 23-27: idem. 
‘Prozessionstypen’ (supra n. 34), 312, 317; S. 
Eitrem, Beitrdge zur griechischen Religionsge- 
Schichte IM, Kristiania 1920, 94; Quasten (supra n. 
41): A. B. Cook.Zeus. A study in ancient religion 1. 
58.717, 2; IIL, 599, 604, 7. 

' Sifakis, Hellenistic drama, 38. 

‘© Supra n. 3. 

'™ Plut. Quaest. symp. Ml, | 632. Cf. Plut. Per. 1. 5: 
“And so Philip (of Macedon) once said to his son 
(Alexander) who, as the wine went round, plucked 
the strings charmingly and skilfully, “Are you not 
ashamed to pluck the strings so well?" (Translation 
by B. Perrin, Loeb ed.) 


An Oracle Against Pestilence 
From a West Anatolian Town 
(summary) 


By 


Fritz Graf 


In the first issue of a new periodical edited by 
the Austrian Archaeological Institute, Dieter 
Knibbe gives the text of an inscription which 
was found during the Austrian excavations at 
Ephesos. He includes a translation and a very 
short commentary but no photographs.' Rein- 
hold Merkelbach, who took up the text with 
some modifications and a conjecture as to its 
origin, rightly stresses the merit of sucha quick 
albeit only provisional publication? 

The text, which was written on an architec- 
tural member of an unidentified building (pre- 
sumably the nearby Parthian monument of Lu- 
cius Verus) that had been reused as a pavement 
slab, is dated by the letter forms to the 2nd cent. 
A.D. The beginning is missing; what is pre- 
served is a large part of an oracle of Apollo 
against the plague: the god orders the fetching 
of a golden statue of Artemis with two torches 
from Ephesos which is to be put up in the Ar- 
temis temple: the fire of the torches is to de- 
stroy the wax figurines placed by a wretched 
magician in the temple which have caused the 
pestilence. The concluding clause orders 
thanks-giving rituals in Artemis’ sanctuary 
near a salty lake. 

Knibbe connected the text with the great 
plague which was brought from Mesopotamia 
by the armies of Lucius Verus and which rav- 
aged the Empire after 165 A.D. The impact of 
the disease is attested directly by a series of 
oracles which were all uttered by the god of 
Clans but which originate from various towns 
of the Greek East.’ The similarities between 


these texts and our oracle are close enough to 
suggest the same provenance. The sanctuary 
where the thanks-offerings were to take place 
can only be the one of Artemis Koloene near 
Lake Koloe (Bafa Gdlil), the town suffering 
from the plague might be Sardis which had 
close enough connections for a copy of the 
oracle to be put up there (an otherwise unat- 
tested practice for Clarian oracles). 

The main interest in the text lies in the etiol- 
ogy and the stemming of the plague. The attri- 
bution of plague and othermisf ortunes to mag- 
ical interference is well known from ancient 
and other cultures, and the presumed ritual (the 
fabrication of “voodoo dolls”) has many paral- 
lels;* but apart from Dirae Teorum, this is the 
only Greek text which deals with magic as 


This is a précis of the paper which I published in full 
in ZPE 92, 1992, 267-279; 1 wish to express my 
thanks to Robin Hagg for generously allowing the 
publication, 


" D. Knibbe, ‘Das “Parthermonument” von Ephesos. 
(Parther)siegaltar der Artemis (und Kenotaph des L. 
Verus) an der Triodos. Anhang: Orakel Apollon’, 
Osterreiwhisches Archdologisches Institut. Berichte 
und Materialien \, 1991, 14f. 

2 R. Merkelbach, “Ein Orakel des Apollo flr Ar- 
temis von Koloe’, ZPE 88, 1991, 7If. 

> For a discussion H.W. Parke, The oracles of Apollo 
in Asia Minor, London 1985, 150-158. 

“Ch.A. Faraone, ‘Binding and burying the forces of 
evil. The defensive use of “voodoo dolls” in ancient 
Greece’, ClAnt 10, 1991, 165-205 [appeared after 
my proofreading of the ZPE article). 
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harming entire cities. The assistance of a torch- 
bearing Artemis is consistent with a series of 
cults and myths of Artemis Soteira or Phos- 
phoros;> the golden colour of the statue has 
apotropaic force, as attested in amulets and 
purification rituals.* The expelling of the magic 
by the buming of the voodoo dolls may have 
Near Easter, particularly Mesopotamian, par- 
allels;’ though these are not close enough to 
prove Oriental influence, the possibility cannot 
be excluded. 

The text is of theoretical interest in the dis- 
cussion about how to define magic and reli- 
gion: that an act of magic is exorcized by a rit- 
ual which belongs to the religion of the polis is 
proof that religion and magic cannot be treated 
as mutually exclusive categories. 


Fritz Graf 

Seminar fur Klassische Philologie 
Universitat Basel 
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Addendum (July 1994) 

F.R. Trombley, Hellenic religion and Chris- 
tianization c. 370-529, Leiden 1993, 203 
points out that in more than one case pagan in- 


scriptions and other material from pagan 
temples might have been used intentionally by 
Christian builders as pavement slabs in order to 
have them trodden by the feet of all (see Mar- 
cus Diaconus, Vita Porphyrii Episcopi 76, ed. 
Grégoire-Kugener). This certainly sounds very 
tempting in the case of pagan inscription about 
magic, a subject doubly heinous to Christians 
(see the Theodosian legislation and the many 
instances of Christian polemics against pagan 
magic, collected in Trombley’s very useful two 
volumes). 


> F. Graf. Nordionische Kulte. Religionsgeschichuli- 
che und epigraphische Untersuchungen zu den Kul- 
ten von Chios. Erythrai, Klazomenai und Phokaia 
(Bibliotheca Helvetica Romana, 21), Rome 1985, 
228-236. 

* Amulets: Pliny HN 33.84: purification: R. Parker, 
Miasma. Pollution and purification in early Greek 
religion, Oxford 1983, 228. 

7 The rituals and incantations against magic col- 
lected in the Assyrian ritual book called Magia (G. 
Meier, Die assyrische Beschwérungssammlung 
Magid [AfO, Beih. 2), Berlin 1937) present ample, 
though superficial, parallels. 


The Sacred Laws of Lykosoura 


By 


Ioannis and Eveline Loucas 


Abstract 

‘The recent publication of a fragment of a new sacred 
law from Lykosoura, conceming the worship of the 
local goddess Despoina, induces the comparison be- 
tween this text and the well-known /G V 2, 514 dis- 
covered and published nearly a century ago. They 
are complementary and close in time. 

The data at our disposal are sufficient to point us 
in the right direction as far as the reason for adding 
clarifications is concemed. 


The sanctuary of Despoina at Lykosoura, close 
to Megalopolis in Arcadia, was known only 
by Pausanias’ testimony, until excavations 
brought it to light in the summer of 1889.' At 
the excavation and also from the surveys near 
the site, many inscriptions were found, such as 
the lex sacra IG V 2, 514, found in 1896 and 
published, with extensive comments, by B. 
Leonardos in 1898.2 From time to time, 
scholars have been interested in this lex sacra.’ 
In 1985 we examined it, especially line 15 
about the use of an ‘agalma’ for the sacrifice.* 

Despoina is a local goddess who shares most 
of her characteristics with Artemis, but is con- 
sidered as the ‘Kore’, the daughter of Demeter 
and venerated by this epiklesis which means 
the Mistress.* 

Below is the text of which only the end is 
lost. The extant stone is 0.88 m high, 0.41 m 
wide and 0.17 m thick. 


Agonotvas 
(Mi napégmmy Exovtas) Mi éotw 
napégmny éxovtas év 10 lepdv tas 


Aconotvas pr xElva}(a doa (HH tv] avia- 
Gena, pNS nopgicelolv ciyanopov 
unde cv[fijvov pnde (péAa)va, pndt vro- 


5 


'Pausanias VIM, 37, 1-10; N. Papachatzis, 
Tavoavioy BAdBbos Mepiynas 4. Athens 1980, 
331-340. For a general report of the first campaign. 
B. Leonardos, “Avacxapat tov tv Avxocotog 
iegod mig Asono(vns’, Prakt 1896, 93-126, fol 
lowed by the excavation of the so-called megaron, 
K. Kourouniotis, ‘Td év Auxosotye phyaQov tic 
Apono(vns’. ArchEph 1912, 142-161. For a presen- 
tation of the site based on the early bibliography, see 
E. Meyer, RE 13.2 (1927), sv. Lykosoura, coll. 
2417-2432. Fora presentation of the site with recent 
bibliography, see M. Jost, Sanctuaires et cultes 
d'Arcadie (Etudes péloponnésiennes, 9), Paris 1985, 
172-178. 

2B. Leonardos, ‘Avxocotyag vopuog ieptc’, 
ArchE ph 1898, 250-272, pl. 15. - On the sacred of- 
ficials, see E. (Loucas-)Durie, ‘Les fonctions sacer- 
dotales au sanctuaire de Despoina & Lykosoura’, 
Horos 2, 1984, 137-148, 

‘See Syl’, Syll?, 999; SEG 11, 1954, 1157; 25, 
1968, 456; 34, 1977, 324; 42, 1985, 354; 43, 1986. 
376; 44, 1987, 338. 

“1, Loucas & E. Loucas-Durie, ‘La mention du mot 
“agalma™ dans la loi sacrée de Lykosoura /G V 2. 
514, 1. 15°, Peloponnesiaka 16. 1985-86, 561-578. 
3 On Despoina at Lykosoura, see Loucas & Loucas- 
Durie (supra n. 4) with bibliography, and E. 
Loucas-Durie, ‘Le nom de la Thea Despoina 
(Tatien, Ad. Graec. 29 - Paus., VIII. 37, 6-9), in 
Proceedings of the 3rd International Congress of 
Peloponnesian Studies (Kalamata, 8-15 september 
1985) (Peloponnesiaka. Suppl. 13), 1987-88, 401- 
419, with bibliography; I. Loucas, ‘La déesse dela 
prospérité dans les mythes mésopotamiens e1 égéens 
de la descente aux Enfers’, RHR 105, 1988, 227- 
244, 
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Sfpata, pHs (SlaxtbAtov: [ei] 8° av ng 
napeven txwv (tl tev & otdAa[K]wAveEr, 
avadétw év 1 lecsov unde tac [tef- 

10 yao Gunerreyptvac, pnd Kexad uip- 
hévos, unde Gveea nappéony, unde 
pvéoban (Lvesbar) rvévoay Unde 6n- 
AaLopevay. Tac & Bvovtac (m1d{¢ BUIn- 
Oliv xeéeo8a Malar, poytor, metol, 

1S dAoaic aliploAoynnévais, ayaApain,® 
HaKwvich AevKaic, Auzvioig, Cyid- 
Haow [C]uvevan, apdyaow: toc 5 6[0- 
ovtas tat Aconofvat Gopata vINV 
@rAea [..... nh © cee 


ing to Despoina... Let it not be 

le for those to pass in who are 
bringing into the sanctuary of Despoina 

5 any gold objects which are not intended 
for dedication / nor purple, flower-decor- 
ated or black clothing, nor sandals nor a 
ring. If anyone does enter with any of 
these things which the stele prohibits.let 
him dedicate it in the sanctuary. Nor (let it 
be permissible to enter) * with the hair / 

10 braided, nor * with the head covered. Nor 
(let it be permissible) to bring in flowers, 
nor for a woman who is pregnant or 
breast-feeding to become an initiate ... 
And let those making sacrifices use for 
sacrifice olive, myrtle, 

15 honeycomb, / barley-groats cleared of 
damel, a figurine, white poppies, * lamps. 
(various kinds of) incense, myrth, and 
aromatics. And let those making sacrifice 
to Despoina white * ... 


(We follow here the English translation by 
G.H.R. Horsley [see n. 8]. The sign * corre- 
sponds to words of the translation which we do 
not include. The word in italics is ours, see n. 
6) 


This text is in distinct parts. In the first, from 
line I to line 7, there are restrictions conceming 
the dress of those who enter the hieron of 
Despoina: no gold jewels are allowed, no 
purple clothes or embroidered or black ones, no 
shoes, no rings. except for dedication. It is 


definitely specified thatanyone wearing one of 
the aforementioned should offer it as a conse- 
cration into the hieron. Lines 7 to 9 concem the 
hairdress. The second part corresponding to 
line 12 specifies those who are not allowed to 
Pi ipate in the initiation: pregnant and nurs- 
ing women. The third part includes the pre- 
scriptions conceming the sacrifice, which 
seems to be divided into bloodless and animal 
sacrifice. The rest of the text is lost. 

The date generally given to this lex sacra is 
the 3rd or the beginning of the 2nd century 
B.C.,* therefore it is one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest epigraphical testimony on the history of 
this Despoina sanctuary. 

This period corresponds to the architectural 
development of the sanctuary? which could 
have been the result of political events if not 
political decisions: we learn from Polybios that 
many changes occurred in the Achaean League 
after the Peace of Naupaktos in 217 B.C.'° Ac- 
cording to Polybios, the Peloponnesians tumed 
their activities to a more civilized way of life, 
and restored their traditional cults and festivals. 


* Here we follow B. Leonardos (supra n. 2). 

7 See Loucas & Loucas-Durie (supra n. 4), 562, n. 1. 
* For example: 3rd cent. B.C.: F. Sokolowski, Lois 
sacrées des cités grecques. Paris 1969. no. 68. pp. 
137-139. 2nd cent. B.C.: M. Guarducci, Epigrafia 
areca IV, Rome 1978, 20-23. esp. 21-22: Jost 
(supra n. 1), 329. ~ The lex sacra is included in G. 
Horsley with a coll. of A. Connolly er al. New docu- 
ments illustrating early Christianity WV. A review of 
the Greek inscriptions and papyri published in 
1979, Sydney Macquarie Univ. 1987. pp. 108-110. 
where it is obviously supposed to be from the 2nd 
cent. AD., though there is no reexamination of its 
date, and though the reference given is Guarducci, 
loc cit, (see SEG 44. 1987, 106, no. 338). 

’ See E. (Loucas-)Durie, Lykosoura. lieu de culte 
chthonien, mémoire présenté a l'Université de 
Bruxelles sous la direction de Ch. Delvoye. 1984, 
pp. 21-53. The chronology of the architectural de- 
velopment of the sanctuary. linked with the date of 
the sculptor Damophon. is not as yet definite: see. 
for a general outline, Jost (supra n. 1), 172-178. - 
M. Jost considers it more probable to be the end of 
the 4th or the beginning of the 3rd cent. B.C., be- 
cause she relates the development of the sanctuary 
of Despoina with the synoecism of Megalopolis. 

' Polybios V. 106, 1-2. 
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Five years ago, A. Matthaiou and Y. Pikoulas 
published in Horos a very damaged fragment 
of alex sacra, consisting on the lower left part 
of a stele, from the area of the sanctuary of 
Lykosoura."' As the publishers asserted, it is 
undoubtedly concemed with the cult of the 
goddess. The extant stone is 0.40 m high, 0.42 
m wide and 0.14 m thick. 


Oljetie bok tenes Acon)- 
ofvar (8(o1 piv Séxa Gulépas ----- yovarri] 
3 BE Aezot Gof duev AN [-- ; 
Séxa duépac aWorptor & [ 
‘Te Gpépac: té St Aowna EY [-- 
6 Amv Kabddc dv 6 Levers [ein ------- | 
vacat 


These few lines contain the restrictions regard- 
ing purity, agneia, and specify precisely how 
many days have to pass before someone is al- 
lowed to enter the hieron or to be initiated. The 
case of a woman after childbirth is clearly men- 
tioned. The last preserved line seems to be con- 
cemed with the sacrifice, as it appears from the 
verb thuen (for thuein). 

When we compare this short fragmentary 
text with the other one examined, we see that it 
corresponds to lines 12-13 including the re- 
striction against pregnant and nursing women 
Participating in the initiation, a restriction im- 
mediately followed by a prescription related to 
the sacrifice. 

As far as the date of this new lex sacra is 
concemed, Matthaiou and Pikoulas asserted 
that “the letters (are those) of the second cent. 
B.C., and anyway more recent than the letters 
of the lex sacra/G V 2, 514." 

We are thus confronted with two leges sac- 
rae closely following each other, the later one 
including more det on the legislative point 
of view. The question arises: For what specific 
reason did the men in charge of the worship of 
Despoina find it necessary so quickly to add 


clarifications to the sacred rule of the sanctu- 
ary? 


The data at our disposal may not be adequate 
for a clear and certain answer but they are suf- 
ficient to point us in the right direction. The 
introduction of the Eleusinian mysteries of 
Demeter in Megalopolis has been placed in the 
context of the “revaluation” of the local cults, 
coupled with the advancement of agricultural 
life over that of the military and warlike which 
marked the period afterthe Peace of Naupaktos 
(217 B.C.). According to Pausanias," these 
mysteries, which were imitations of the Eleus- 
inian ones, were introduced by Kallignotes, 
Mentas, Polos, and Sosigenes, citizens of 
Megalopolis. Thanks to the testimony of an in- 
scription of Megalopolis,' the professional ac- 
tivity of Sosigenes can be placed in the first 
half of the 2nd cent. B.C. The combination of 
these elements allows us to express the follow- 
ing assumption: In the area of the great devo- 
tional centre of Megalopolis, the ancient sanc- 
tuary of Lykosoura decided to strengthen its 
sacred rules, perhaps in order to face the in- 
crease in the influx of believers or, without ex- 
cluding the previous case, in order to be in 
tune, at a clearly institutional level, with the 
sacred rules of the great sanctuaries of that 
period. 


Toannis and Eveline Loucas 
Thiseos 45 
GR-152 34 CHALANDRI-ATHENS 


"AP. Matthaiou & Y.A. Pikoulas, ‘leeds vouos, 
and ™ Auxécoupa’, Horos 4, 1986, 75-78, pls. 10- 
12 

” Marthaiou & Pikoulas (supra n. 11), 75 

” See E. Loucas-Durie, ‘L’élément orgiastique dans 
la religion arcadienne’, Kernos 5, 1992, 87-96, esp. 
90-91 

“ Pausanias VIM, 31, 7. 

9 1G V 2, 443, line 30, 


Artemis Ortheia at Messene 
The Epigraphical and Archaeological Evidence 


By 


Petros G. Themelis 


Abstract 

The cult of Artemis Ortheia was one of the first to be 
established at Messene soon after its foundation. 
The small wooden cult image of the Goddess co- 
existed side by side with the Damophonian marble 
statue of Phosphoros and survived to late antiquity 
(3rd c. A.D.); it was used in cult practices and initia- 
tion rites as a cult symbol carried by the female initi- 
ates. The descent of the Council of elderly men of 
Oupesia (Thracian eponym of Artemis) from the 
Dorian leader Kresphontes offers additional evi- 
dence for the early appearance and the Dorian origin 
of the cult. Priesthood was held by adult women. 
Young female initiates, dressed uniformily in long 
ceremonial chitons, participated in the ritual. Part of 
the ritual seems to have been the transportation of 
the xoanon by the initiates and the lighting of the 
sacrificial altar with the torch of one of the initiates, 
probably the winner of a torch race. We assume that 
a dromenon or some kind of ritual dance performed 
by the initiates took place in the open around the 
altar. A mystic ceremony, which probably had to do 
with the apocalypse of the xoanon and the epiphany 
of the Goddess, took place in front of the offering 
table and the statue of Artemis. The city or the 
“council of Oupesia’s Gerousia” paid honours to the 
pious priestesses by dedicating small-size portrait 
statues of them, while parents commemorated the 
Participation of their daughters in the initiation rites 
by dedicating life-size marble images of them. 


In the course of the 1991 and 1992 excavation 
seasons at Messene, a prostyle temple, with an 
east-west orientation, was brought to light on 
the terrace at the NW angle of the Asklepieion.' 
Itmeasures 8.42 x5.62 m. and comprises an al- 
Most square cella and a narrow prodomos with 
four columns (not preserved) in front and a 
central ramp (Figs. |, 2 and 4); the floor was 


paved with large, stone slabs. Stone bases 
which must have supported inscribed stelae 
and various ex-votos were uncovered along the 
fagade of the temple on either side of the ramp 
as well as along the sides of the prodomos 
(Figs. 2 and 4); the most important, and better 
Preserved among them, is a slender pilaster 
which tapers upwards, crowned by a cyma 
(Fig. 5), and has an oval cutting on the upper 
surface for the attachment, with lead, of a 
bronze statuette. A bronze right arm and corre- 
sponding leg, wearing a high leather boot,? 
which were found in the fill around the temple, 
have been identified as parts of a bronze statu- 
ette representing Artemis which apparently 
stood on thestone pilaster. On the upper part of 
the front surface of the pilaster below a taenia 
there is the following inscription (Inv. No. 
3587): 


AtooxougtSas, 
“AVTIEQGTEOS, 
cywvoberiaas 
‘Agrépin ‘Opsetar 


The form of the cyma on the upper edge and the 
form of the letters allow a date in the second 
half of the 3rd c. B.C. 

The importance of the dedication is obvious; 
it tells us the identity of the goddess wor- 


"P. Themelis, Ergon 1991, 28-30, fig. 41 
2 Themelis (supran. 1), 29. fig. 42. 
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Fig. 1, Messene. General plan of the Asklepieion, The sanctuary of Artemis Ortheia is situated at the NW 


comer of the Asklepicion, above Cult House K. 


shipped in the temple and offers some indic: 
tions conceming the iconography of Anemis 
Ortheia. She was represented standing. dressed 
as a huntress, wearing high, leather boots 
(€uBades or evéyopibec) and apparently a short 
chiton, and holding an attribute in her right 
hand. The dedicator AiocKouvidas, son of 
“AvaKkQams was responsible for the contests 
conducted in honour of the goddess. Several in- 
scriptions mentioning Gywvo8etas and other 
religious officials as ie oBvtas and yaAel- 
So@dLoug were found in the area of the Ask- 


lepieion,' but they cannot be associated with a 
specific deity. They could equally well be con- 
nected with Artemis. Asklepios or Zeus Itho- 
matas, 

Along the north side of the temple, a thick 
layer rich in pottery and terracotta figurines 


“IG V1, 1467-1469; A. Orlandos, Prakt 1969, 
10M: P. Themelis, Prakt 198K, 64, pl. 46u; Cf. J 
Winand, Les Hicrothytes, recherche institutionelle 
(Academie Royale de Belgique, Mémoires de la 
Classe des Lettres, vol. 68. Fase. 4), Bruxelles 1990, 
174-181 
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Fig. 3. Messene. Partial view of the temple of Ortheia showing the votive bass. 
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Artemis Ortheia at Messene 


Fig. 5. The inscribed pilaster which supported the bronze statuette of Artemis, dedication of Dioscouridas. 


was excavated. T wo deposits of bronze and sil- 
ver coins, including issues of Messene and the 
Achaean League dated just before the middle 
of the 2nd c. B.C., were found in the same layer 
closer to the north wall of the temple. Many 
fragments of terracottas were found in a dis- 
persed deposit by the back wall of an lonic stoa 
which formed the west boundary of the sacred 
precinct of Ortheia (Fig. 4). Most of the terra- 
cotta figurines of both deposits represent Ar- 
temis wearing a short chiton with overfold and 
topped with an animal skin (ncbris), wrapped 
around the body and bound with a belt (Fig. 6): 
the tail of the animal hangs downwards be- 
tween the thighs; one of her breasts and the cor- 
responding shoulder are left bare. She wears 
high leather boots and has a polos-like diadem 
on her head; she is holding a very tall torch 
(Aoyindc) close to her left side: a dog seated by 
her right foot tums its head upwards (Fig. 7).* 
The Goddess is thus represented in her double 


hypostase, as Phosphoros carrying the chthonic 
attributes, the torch and the polos, and also as 
huntress (Mistress of the Animals) in her Thra- 
cian dress and accompanied by a dog. 

We have reason to believe that the clay idols 
in their solemn, frontal posture reproduce the 
essential characteristics of the iconographic 
type of the cult statue of Artemis Ortheia. Frag- 
ments of a marble cult statue were actually 
found in the fill around the temple, some of 
them reused as building material in the walls of 
the late Roman stoa A-A (Fix. /) which had 
been constructed in the 3rd c. AD. on the 
debris of the Sebasteion along the north wing 
of the Asklepieion.’ The marble fragments be- 
long to a life-size statue of Artemis (Fig. 8a—b) 
which can be dated to the late 4th or early 3rd 


pran. 1). 28, fig. 42 
is. Ergon 1990, 72. fig. 41. 


Fig. 6. Terracotta figurine of Artemis. 


c. B.C. and confirm that the votive terracotta 
idols are more or less faithful small-scale re- 
productions of this cult statue. The goddess 
wears a short chiton with overfold and is 
wrapped with the nebris; the animal's head is 
visible under the thin belt on the right part of 
her waist, while the animal's tail hangs down- 
wards in front between the thighs and reaches 
the lower edge of the chiton above the knees. 
The head, the legs and the arms are missing: 
however, we can reconstruct them rather safely 


Petros G. Themelis 


after the terracotta figurines. This type of 
Artemis is known through examples, mainly 
copies from Athens, the Athenian Agora, Vo- 
los, Beroia, Delos and elsewhere.® The statue 
of the Arcadian Artemis of the famous Lyco- 
sura sculptural group, although a secondary 
figure and in a different mobile attitude and in 
the style of the early 2nd c. B.C., which was 
created by Damophon,’ is comparable to the 
Artemis Ortheia from Messene, the product of 
an unknown sculptor of the late 4th-early 3rd 
c. B.C. Also the representation of Hekate at 
Messene (Fig. 9a—b) and Artemis Bendis in 
Attica* betray certain iconographic affinities to 
the Messenian Ortheia; instead of the Phrygian 
pilos (GAwmex) of Bendis, Ortheia wears a po- 
los, while the long chlamys (Ce.va) of Bendis is 
missing. 

Some of the terracotta figurines represent 
young women dressed in long chitons offering 
gifts to the goddess. Two clay tablets depict 
hoplites in relief, and some others hero ban- 
quets. 

The excavation has made it clear that the 
sanctuary of Ortheia did not function after 
about 150 B.C. The front open area, including 
the altar and part of the ramp, had been cut and 
destroyed by the foundation trench of the NW 
angle of the Asklepieion-complex which must 
have been constructed between 223 and 191 


© LIMC I. 1, s.v. Artemis, 651f., nos. 362-379. 

” P. Cawadias, Fouilles de Lycosura, Athénes 1893, 
10 f G. Dickins, ‘Damophon of Messene I. His 
date’, BSA 12, 1905/6, 109-136; idem and K. Kour- 
ouniotis, ‘(Damophon of Messene II", BSA 13, 1906/ 
7, 357-404; idem, ‘Damophon of Messene III", BSA 
17, 1910/11, 80-87; R. R. R. Smith, Hellenistic 
sculpture, London 1991, 240 f. figs. 301-303; J. J. 
Pollitt, The art in the Hellenistic age, Cambridge 
1982, 165: idem. The art of ancient Greece: Sources 
and documents, Cambridge 1990, 117-120, 268: A. 
Stewart, Greek sculpture, An exploration, New Ha- 
ven 1990, 45, 82; W. Fuchs, Die Skulprur der 
Griechen, Munchen 1983 571; G. Lippold, Die 
griechische Plastik (Handbuch der Archiologie Ill), 
Munchen 1950, 350 f: LIMC Il, 1... v. Artemis, no, 
1184. 

*P. Themelis, “Bayo avaeypatos om Bevoiba’, 
Horos 7. 1989. 27f.. pls. 6f. 
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Fig. 7. Fragments of terracotta figurines. 


in a period when the city of Messene 
flourished before its annexation to the Achaean 
Leage in 191 B.C® This is the period of the 
greatest fame and activity of the Messenian 
sculptor Damophon, son of Philipp, who 
carved most of the marble statues in the Ask- 
lepieion described by Pausanias. The temple of 
Omheia was not destroyed: it remained cn- 
closed on the small terrace between the NW 
wing of the Asklepieion and the new Artemi- 
sion situated immediately to the south. A huge 
drain channel which was constructed contem- 
porarily with the Asklepieion destroyed the 
west Ionic stoa of the precinct but avoided and 
respected the temple (Figs. 2 and 4). The cult 


of Ortheia was transferred to the new Artemi- 
sion below, while the earlier temple remained 
‘on the terrace above, accessible by a staircase 
(Figs. 1-2). 

The new Antemision, also known as Cult 
House K of Artemis Phosphoros, mentioned by 
Pausanias (IV. 31, 10) was broughtto light dur- 


*P. Themelis. “The activity of Damophon in Arca- 
dia’, in Sculpture from Arcadia and Laconia, 
Oxford 1993, 99-109. The year 223 B.C. of the de- 
struction of Megalopolis by Kleomenes of Sparta is 
a terminus post quem for Damophon's work at 
Megalopolis, while the year 191 B.C. assumed by an 
inscription found at Mes.sene is the terminus ante 
quem for his floruit. 
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Fig, 8a-b. Upper and lower part of the marble torso of Artemis Ortheia 


Fig. 9 a-h. Stone statuette of the tripartite Hekate from Messene. 
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ing Orlandos' excavations in 1962/3'° at the 
north end of the west wing of the architectural 
complex of Asklepios’ sanctuary, the main re- 
ligious and political center of the city after 
about 200 B.C." It is situated inside the double 
Corinthian west stoa of the complex and 
covered by the same roof (Figs. /, /0 and //). 
It is divided into three aisles by two Ionic col- 
umns in antis placed on either side of the cen- 
tral larger room which was accessible through 
a tripartite entrance on the east, long side (Fig. 
12), the side openings of the entrance were 
closed with poros stone balustrades. Outside 
the stoa opposite the Cult House there is an al- 
tar and, immediately to its south, a high slender 
stone base to which we shall retum below. 

The rectangular large base built against the 
west wall of the main room opposite the en- 
trance carried the marble statue of Artemis 
Phosphoros, the work of Damophon according 
to Pausanias (IV, 31, 10). Among the marble 
sculptural fragments found by Orlandos and 
me, the right hand of a female figure, much 
larger than life size, holding a cylindrical ob- 
ject, most probably a torch (Fig. /3),'? and 
three fragments of an equally large female head 
with holes on the earlobes for metal earings 
(Fig. 14a—b)? can be rather securely recog- 
nised as fragments of the cult statue of Artemis 
Phosphoros made by Damophon himself, as in- 
dicated by style, technique and size. The god- 
dess was probably represented in a manner 
similar to the earlier Ortheia, at least she was 
holding a torch in one hand. 

A stone offering table for bloodless sacri- 
fices stood in front of the statue (Fig. /5); to its 
left there is a three-stepped base, to its right a 
cubic stone with a double-square deep-cutting 
in the middle (Fig. 16) which was interpreted 
by Orlandos and other scholars as a bothros for 
liquid offerings. According to parallels and the 
literary sources however, it must be recognised 
as a treasury box; its removable lid with the 
narrow hole for the insertion of coins is miss- 
ing; there is a mass of corroded iron and bronze 
‘on the edge behind, all that remained from the 
metallic pivot.'* 

Eleven stone bases, five of them inscribed, 


which supported votive statues of women and 
girls are placed in a circle around the cella, 
leaving free space in the middle in front of the 
offering table. Two more larger inscribed 
Statue-bases are situated in the northe side- 
room. In both side-rooms there are remains of 
stone benches along the walls (Figs. /0 and /2). 

The seven inscriptions on the above-men- 
tioned bases, as well as four inscribed frag- 
ments found in the vicinity, and one inscribed 
stele found in front of the right balustrade of 
the entrance, offer us precious information as 
far as officials of the cult, priesthood and cult 
practices are concemed. Three of them on cy- 
lindrica] bases, inv. nos. 1031, 1033 and 1027, 
dated to the Roman imperial period (2nd and 
3rdc. A.D.) refer to dedications of statues rep- 
resenting the priestesses of Artemis Elpava 
Nuygoddtov!® (No. 1031), KaAA(Sa ‘Apioto- 
xhéous* (No. 1027) and KAavita Lmeic"” 
(No. 1033) by a collegium or council of elderly 
men named tepol yégovtes tac Ovmotacs ol 
and Koeagdvtov. 

The eponym of Artemis Ovmmota is a varia- 
tion of the eponym of Artemis Ovum already 


'© A. Orlandos, Praks 1962,102-112. 

"A. Orlandos, ‘Necregat égevvar ev Macon 
1957-1963". in Neue Forschungen in griechischen 
Heiligtamern, ed. U. Jantzen, Tibingen 1976, 38; F. 
Felten, ‘Heiligtiimer oder Markte?", AntK 26, 1983, 
84-93; C. Habicht, Pausanias und seine “Be- 
Schreibung Griechenlands", Minchen 1985, 47-63. 

" Found by Orlandos in the area of the Antemision 
but not mentioned in his reports in Praktika or Er- 
gon. 

"A. Orlandos, Ergon 1963, 88, fig. 94; idem, Prakt 
1963, pl. 94b; BCH 88, 1964, 736, fig. 2: P. Theme- 
lis, Prakt 1988, 54, pl. 45a. 

“Cf. the two stone weasury boxes, the first one 
placed inside the temple of the Great Gods, the sec- 
ond near the fountain house of the sanctuary, de- 
scribed in the known inscription of the Mysteries of 
Andania, dated to 92/91 B.C.: IG V 1, 1390, verses 
89-95. 

'S SEG 23, 1968, 215; Orlandos, Prakt 1962, 112a, 
112B, no. 5. 

'© SEG 23, 1968, 216; Orlandos, Prakt 1962. 112B— 
112y, no. 6. 

"7 SEG 23, 1968, 217; Orlandos. Prakr 1962. 112y. 
no. 7. 
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Fig. 14a. Fragment of the head of Artemis Phospho- 
ros. 


Fig. 13 (left). The right hand of the colossal statue of 
Artemis Phosphoros holding the torch, work of Da- 
mophon. 


Fig. 14b. Fragments of the head of Artemis Phosphoros. 
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Fig. 16. The stone treasury box. 
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Fig. 18. The inscribed base of the statue of Mego (No. 1032) 
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known through epigraphical and literary 
sources. In Kallimachos’ hymn to Artemis (ed. 
Pfeiffer 204) she is called Ovms d&vacca 
exams paecpogos; in Tzetzes, elg AuKdp ova 
936, we read : a Kal ‘Agtiyiboc, Alictuwa 
naga Kynotv, Olms napa Gpgélv, ‘Opewota 
naga ‘AgKdaw, while in Etymologicum Mag- 
num: Ovm<s, éxtBetov ‘Agtépidoc ... | naga 10 
GriGeo8m tag Tutobsas amy FH nad TV 
Opeyacay airy Olmv H 51a tac tne pBoL cous 
Képas Otmy, ‘Exakgynv, Aoki. Thus accord- 
ing to the sources Artemis Oupesia or Oupis 
was of Thracian descent and so was Artemis 
Bendis, an origin that would account for their 
Thracian dress. Oupesia was considered to be 
identical with Ortheia or Orthosia and Phos- 
phoros and protector of women, pregnancy and 
childhood. 

The leqsol yepovtes tac Ovrnatac were state 
officials responsible for the temple and the cult 
of Ortheia. The inscribed stele No. 1013" 
found in front of the temple carries an honorary 
decree of the year 42 A.D., by which the sacred 
council of the elders of Oupesia pay honour to 
the state secretary Mnasistratos, son of Phi- 
loxenidas; they dedicated a painted image of 
him (eixéva ygartay, line 18) and crowned 
him with the “wreath of Artemis” (tax tic 
“Au rtéurdocatepavan, lines 23-24) for his ben- 
efactions to the cult of Oupesia and them- 
selves; two among the sacred yépovtec hold the 
office of the émpeAntal tao Ovmotac, these 
are Nikeratos and Straton. In most of the 
Oupesia inscriptions the iepol yévovtes trace 
their descent from Kresphontes, ano 
Kyeogévta, one of the leaders of the Dorians 
who had taken Messenia by lot (Paus. IV, 3, 6). 

Two more fragments of inscribed statue 
bases, no. 975, of the Ist c. B.C.'° and no. 1047, 
of the 2nd c. A.D.,”" the latter found north of 
the Artemision, refer to dedications of statues 
of priestesses of Artemis by the city of 
Messene. According to inscription no. 1028” 
still in situ in the north room, Damophon, son 
of Xenophilos, grandson of Damophon I, dedi- 
cated the statue of his wife @eogdavna, daugh- 
ter of Philonidas (Fig. /7), she had probably 
served as a priestess of Artemis, too. Inscrip- 


15 


tion no. 1030, on a rectangular base in the cella, 
mentions only the name of the sculptor Deme- 
trios from Alexandria of the Ist c. B.C.-Ist c. 
A.D. who made the statue.?? 

The other three inscribed bases nos. 1032,?* 
10344 and 194** carried statues of young girls 
dedicated by their parents to Artemis Ortheia. 
Inscription no. 1034 of the Ist c. B.C. reads as 
follows : 


@rodtacs Kal Lopayzic Tapétav 
tav Gvyarépay ‘Agtépidt 


Inscription no. 1032 of the Istc. B. C. (Fig. 18) 
from a statue base is most important; Da- 
monikos and his wife Timarchis, daughter of 
Damarchidas, who had both served as priest 
and priestess, dedicated the statue of their 
daughter Mego. In the epigramme Mego in- 
forms the audience that her parents dedicated 
her, i. e. her statue, to the Virgin Potnia Ortheia 
(lines 1-3), that she had carried the xoanon 
(Byétac) of Artemis (line 4) and had stretched 
her torch to the altar of Ortheia (line 5); she had 
apparently set light to the sacrificial altar of the 
goddess. 

Orlandos** and other scholars?’ who have 
briefly discussed the epigramme take for 
granted that Mego was a priestess of Artemis 
who carried the xoanon of Ortheia during the 
cult ceremony. Their main argument lies on the 


" Orlandos, Prakt 1962. 102: idem. ArchEph 1965, 
116-121, REG 79, 1966, 378-380; BCH 91, 1967. 


471f. 

"° Orlandos, Prakt 1962, 112b, no. 10; SEG 23, 
1968, 223. 

"1G V 1, 1458, 


 Orlandos, Prakt 1962, 111, pl. 113a. 

1 Orlandos, Prakt 1962. 112, no. 4. pl. 12a; SEG 
23, 1968, 225: Cf. A. Wilhelm, RM 16, 1901, 368 

* Orlandos, Prukr 1962, 110-111; BCH 87. 1963, 
773; SEG 23, 1968. 220. 

¥ Orlandos, Prukt 1962, 112.3: SEG 23, 1968, 221. 
% Orlandos, Prakt 1962. 112y. no. 9: SEG 23, 1968. 
222. 

® Orlandos (supra n. 22). 

7G. Despinis, ‘Avouids ieyeiag ex Meootvns. 
in Xayiorfiov cig AK. “Quadvéov, Athens 1964, 
2.45-238. 
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Fig. 19. The left hand of a young girl holding the 
xoanon of Artemis (No. 247). 


analogy of the cult practice as reported by 
Pausanias (Ill, 16, 6-10) in Spana, where the 
priestess of Ortheia carried the xoanon of the 
goddess during the famous ritual of the 
Siapacttywais of the boys.°* Thus they recog- 
nisc the eight statues of women and girls, as 
well as fragments of others found in the sanctu- 
ary at Messene. as representations of the priest- 
esses of Artemis Ortheia. The epigraphical and 
archacological evidence allows a distinction 
between priestesses, who were adult women, 
even married ones.”’ and young female initiates 
dedicated by their parents. 

The Messenian Orthcia, Oupesia and Phos- 
phoros, was worshipped especially by women: 
as argued above she was the protector of preg- 
nacy and childhood. Young girls probably 
served the sanctuary before reaching the age of 
marriage and participated in the ceremonies 
performing initiation rites. The female charac- 
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ter of the cult of the Messenian Ortheia can be 
compared with the analogous one of Artemis 
Brauronia in Attica.“' The cult of Onheia in 
Sparta had mainly to do with male initiates, at 
least in the late period. 

The eight female statues found by Orlandos 
in Cult House K of Artemis Ortheia can be 
classified in two groups: the first one com- 
prises at least five life-size statues'' mostly 
dated to the Istc. B.C.. nos. 245, 241, 244, 246 
and 259 (the latter of soft sandstone), which are 
variants of the same sculptural type: they rep- 
resent young girls dressed in long unsleeved 
chitons with deep overfold, bound below the 
breasts with a belt; a knot hangs in front: some 
of them were carrying. in their left hand, a 
small xoanon of the goddess which had the 
form of a herm covered with a cloth called 
«payvog in Aleman’s Parthenia.'? The preserved 
left arm of a girl (No. 247) wearing bracelets in 
the form of snakes and carrying the xoanon 
(Fig. 19)" must belong to the statue no. 245 
(Fig. 20) as style, size and marble oxidisation 
indicate: this particular statue may well be the 
image of Mego connected with base no. 1032 
as already suggested by Orlandos.“ Statue no. 
241 (Fig. 2/) can be identified, according to 
size and form of the preserved plinth, with the 
image of Tipapéta dedicated by her parents 
@uitas and Lopauyis (inscribed base No. 
1084). 


A. Brelich, Pardes ¢ Parthenoi, Rome 1969. 113f: 
E. Jeanmaire, Cauroi et Couretes. Lille 1939, 10 
1s. 

™ For priests and priestesses in the sanctuary of Des- 
poina at Lykosura cf. E. Loucas-Durie, ‘Les fone- 
tions sacerdotales au sanctuaire de Despoina a Lyco- 
sura’, Horos 2, 1984, 137-148. 

“'P, Themelis, “Brauron, La stoa delle Arktoi’, 
Magna Greaa 21, N. 1-12. Nov/ Decembre 1986, 
6 10 with earlier bibliography. 

“ Orlandos (supra. nm. 22), 1126-112, pls. 115, 
Tepey, 117. 

* Orlandos (supra n. 22), 1125; Despinis (supra 
2), 246.0. 76. 

* Orlandos (supra n. 22), pl.t17: Despinis (supra n. 
27), 248, pl. 37 

“ Orlandos, Ergon 1962, 129. 
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Fig. 20. The statue of Mego ( No. 245). 


To the second group belong three statues, 
nos. 240, 242 and 243, smaller than life-size 
and some fragments of others representing 
women dressed in long-sleeved chiton or pep- 
los and himation.** They were not carrying the 
xoanon in their left hand but small cylindrical 
boxes, pyxides with conical lid as the preserved 
fragments of left hands in small-size indicate 
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Fig. 21. The statue of Timareta ( No. 241). 


(Fig. 22), these pyxides are interpreted by Or- 
landos as incense boxes (AiPavetytdes).* The 
two statues nos. 242 and 243 (Fix. 23u-b) are 


“ Orlandos (supra n. 22), pls. 114, 116a, 118; 
Despinis (supra n. 27 pls. 32-34 

“ Orlandos (supra n. 22), 1126, pl. 1188; Despinis 
(supra n. 27), 235, pl. 39. 
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. 23a-b. The statues (Nos. 242 and 24.3) of the priestes. ws Eirana Nymphodotou and Claudia Siteris. 
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Fig. 24. The statue (No. 240) of the priestess Kallida 
Aristokleous. 


variated late reproductions of a well-known 
and widespread category of female statues."” 
while the third one no. 240 (Fig. 24) is a small- 
scale copy of the Rhamnousian Nemesis of 
Agorakritos dated by Despinis to the early An- 
tonine period. The female head of the same 
period (Fix. 25)’ seems to belong to this statue 
which certainly stood on the low cylindrical in- 
scribed base no. 1027, thus representing the 
Priestess KadAiSa “Apiatoxiéous.”’ Conse- 
quently, the two previous statues may be iden- 
tified with the priestesses Eivavav Nup- 
gosdtov and KAavtav Limew which should 
be correspondingly standing on the inscribed 
cylindrical bases nos. 1031 and 1033. 

The cult of Ortheia should have been one 
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Fig. 25. The head (No. 254) of the priestess Kallida 
Aristokleous. 


" The type which traces its origin to the middle of 
the 4th c. B.C. (Artemisia of the Mausoleum of Ha- 
likamas.sos) was used for representations of deities, 
mainly Kore-Persephone. as well as for cult person- 
ifications (Demokratia of the known relief of the 
Athenian Agora). L. Beschi, ‘Due statuette votive’, 
in Marco Mantova Benavides, il suo Museo e lacul- 
tura padovana del Cinquecento. Atti della giornata 
di studio nel IV centenario dalla morte 1582-1982, 
(Accademia Patavina di Scienze, lettere ed arti 
comune di Padova assessorato ai beni culturali, Uni- 
versita degli studi di Padova, Collana Accademica 
7), Padova 1984, 17-25, pls. 1-2. nn. 14-18 with 
carlier bibliography on the subject. Cf. O. Palagia, 
“The torso S$ 2370 of the Athenian Agora’. Hesperia 
51, 1982, 99-113. pls. 29-30: T. Lygkopoulos. Un- 
tersuchungen sur Chronologie der Plastik des 4 
Shs. v. Chr. (Dissertation), Bonn 1983,137-143. 
“Orlandos (supra n 22), pl. I14a-b; Despinis 
(supra n. 27), 220-222. pls. 32-34: idem. ZupBoan 
om welém tov évyou rou Ayovaxyitov. Athens 
1971, 38-40, pl. 49. fig. 2 

“ Orlandos (supra n. 22), 11256. pl. 118: Despinis 
(supra n. 27), 230, pl. 38 

“The connection of inscribed base and statue is 
based not only on their corresponding size and date 
but also on Orlandos’ photo archive kept by the Ar- 
chaeological Society at Athens. 
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of the first to be established in the new city 
soon after its founding by Epameinondas and 
the Argives in 369 B.C. It was introduced 
into Messenia by the Dorians, as probably 
happened in Laconia and in other regions of 
the Peloponnese; it was not a late introduc- 
tion to Messenia under Laconian influence as 
Orlandos and others have suggested. The 
xoanon, of which the mythical origin from 
Tauros is vividly described by Pausanias (III, 
16, 7-11), was the wooden cult image of 
the goddess not only in Sparta but also in 
Messene and elsewhere. Oupis, also named 
Opitais (‘Omtaig) in Thrace“ and Oupesia in 
Messene, seems to have come from the same 
direction. The xoanon co-existed with the 
Damophontian marble statue of Ortheia and 
survived to late antiquity (3rd c. A.D.); it was 
used in cult practices and initiation rites as a 
cult symbol carried by the priestess at Sparta 
and by the female initiates at Messene. When 
not in use, it was probably put on a special base 
in the cella to the left of the colossal marble 
statue. 

The descent of the lepol yépovtes tac¢ 
Otmmotac from the Dorian leader Kresphontes 
offers additional evidence in support of the 
early appearance and Dorian origin of the cult 
of Ortheia at Messene. The dominant female 
character of her cult at Messene has been 
discussed briefly above. The priesthood was 
held by an adult woman. It seems that both of 
Mego's parents had served as priests of Ar- 
tremis. Young female initiates dressed uni- 
formly in long ceremonial chitons (the arktoi at 
Brauron were similarly dressed) participated in 
the ritual. Part of the ritual seems to have been 
the lighting of the sacrificial altar with the torch 
of one of the initiates, probably the winner of a 
torch race (AqunaSn&ou(a) which was in- 
cluded in the contests held in honour of the 
goddess. The transportation of the xoanon 
(Goavopoyia) by the initiates apparently 
played an important role in the ritual. 

The high pillar base (Fig. 26) set at the south 
side of the altar in the open in front of the 
stoa, interpreted by Orlandos as a second altar, 
displays a large square cutting on top, and a 
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smaller deeper one in the middle: there are 
four peg holes around the rim of the larger 
cutting probably serving the temporary fixing 
and exposition of the wooden xoanon. We 
may assume that a dromenon or some kind of 
ritual dance performed by the initiates took 
place in the open around the xoanon and the 
altar. Inside the temple a mystic ceremony 
took place in front of the offering table and the 
colossal marble statue of the goddess, the work 
of Damophon. The stone benches along the 
walls of the side rooms might find an explana- 
tion in connection with this mystic ceremony 
which, according to parallels, most probably 
had to do with the apocalypse of the xoanon 
and the epiphany of the goddess.‘? 

The city or the “council of Oupesia’s Gerou- 
sia” paid honours to the pious priestesses by 
dedicating small-size portrait-statues of them 
inside the cult room itself, while parents com- 
memorated the participation of their daughters 
in the initiation rites, which were most import- 
ant for their social and private life thereafter, 
by dedicating life-size marble images repre- 
senting them in ceremonial dress occasionally 
carrying the sacred xoanon in their left hand. 
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4" D. Lazarides, “AUteas ‘Omtdis 6 ényeagtic 
Neandbews’, Makedonika 2, 1949, 263-265. 

2 The sequence of rituals performed during the an- 
nual celebration in honour of Artemis Ortheia at 
Messene could be reconstructed as follows : 

1. Mystic ceremony inside the cella referring to the 
apocalypse of the xoanon and the epiphany of the 
goddess. 

2. Transportation of the xoanon (Eoavopoyia) and 
pompe of the festival officials and the young female 
initiates, called leat ray@évor in the known inscrip- 
ton of the Andania mysteries (/G V 1, 1390, v. 29). 
3. Exposition of the xoanon in the open (on a special 
base) beside the altar. 

4. Dramatic performances, including dances around 
the xoanon and the altar. 

5. Athletic contests ending with torch races at night 
and setting light to the altar, 

6. Sacnfice 

7. Banquet. 


Poseidon Erechtheus and EPEXOHIZ OAAAZLZIA 


By 


Menelaos Christopoulos 


Abstract 
The cult of Poseidon-Erechtheus is evidenced by 
epigraphic findings and literary testimonies and is 
linked with the mythological tradition of Athens. 

The mythical relationship and the conceptual af- 
finities between Poseidon and Erechtheus, the quar- 
rel of Poseidon and Athena over the protection of 
Athens, the cults of the Erechtheion, the altar and 
the éuex@nic @dAaoua at the Erechtheion, and the 
priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus are the main 
points developed in this study. 

The cult of Poseidon-Erechtheus left fewer traces 
than could be expected of a cult referring to such di- 
vine figures. The connection between Poseidon and 
Erechtheus must have existed already in the classi- 
cal era. When the names of Poseidon and Erechtheus 
are connected we should not infer one person; it is 
difficult to believe that the Athenians ever con- 
sidered these figures as one person. On the level of 
religious cult the names had to be combined to ex- 
press, probably, the idea that the sea surrounding the 
city must be directly linked with it and reach the 
very heart of the Acropolis. The cult of Poseidon- 
Erechtheus follows Athens’ insistence on projecting 
the quality of aritézGovec for its people and on 
claiming the right to rule over its land and sea. 


The cult of Poseidon-Erechtheus is evidenced 
by epigraphic findings and literary testimonies, 
and is linked with significant stories from the 
mythological tradition of Athens. 

The basic epigraphic testimonies related to 
the worship of this cult are the following: 


1. IG F580 from a louterion from the Acro- 
polis dated 460-450 B.C. 
EMITEAEC / OINOXAPEC / COINAYTOY / 


TIEPTACE@EN / MOCEIAONI / EPEX@EI / 
ANA@ETEN 


2. 1G IP 3538 marble base from the Acropolis 

dated to the time of Nero. 

(lines 8-9) O IEPEYC MOCEIAQNOIC) 
EPEX@EQC TAIHOXOY 


3. IG IP 4071 marble base from Eleusis dated 
to the middle of the 2nd century B.C. 
(lines 25-27) APMNO®ETHEANTOC 
NANIAGHNAIQN) 
KAI EAEYCEINION, EZHTHTOY 
MYCTHPI[ON, IEPENC) 
EPEX@ENC MOCEIAQNOC. 


4. IG IP 5058 priest's throne from the theatre 
of Dionysus dated to the 2nd century B.C. 
IEPEQC 
NOCELAQNOC 
TAIHOXOY KAI 
EPEX6EQC 


5. IG IP 1146 section of marble slab dated to 

the first half of the 4th century B.C. 
I{ERAC@AI TQINOCEIAQ) 

NI KAI TQ EPE[X@EI TON IEPEA TON AEl] 

AAXONTA 


The first of these inscriptions is interesting be- 
cause it constitutes the earliest epigraphic testi- 
mony from the Sth century B.C. (and the first, 
chronologically speaking, of the relevant testi- 
monies in our possession). It also refers di- 
rectly to the god. All the other inscriptions refer 
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to the priest of Poseidon-Erechtheus or of Po- 
seidon and Erechtheus. Reservations have been 
expressed as to whether this Sth century in- 
scription is addressed to one person (Poseidon- 
Erechtheus) or two (Poseidon and Erechtheus), 
since the omission of the word ‘xal’ between 
the names of the two worshippers may mean 
that the word was also omitted between the 
names of the two deities.' This argumei 
not be considered decisive, however, as i 
at all certain that the word ‘xal’ between the 
names of the two worshippers would not have 
created confusion as to their common origin. 
Even if one were to accept that the ‘kal’ is in- 
dispensable between the first two words of the 
inscription and was omitted for practical pur- 
poses, one is not obliged to accept that the same 
thing applies for the last two words. 

In the second inscription, dated to Nero's 
era, the word yaurjoxos, a typical adjective for 
Poseidon, follows the word Erechtheus. This 
may mean either that the adjective yairjoxoc 
refers to both of the previous words (which, in 
thecase of Athens, may very well be so) or that 
the word Erechtheus is used in the same way as 
the word yaurjoxos, that is as an adjective for 
Poseidon. 

In the third inscription dated to the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C. contrary to the previous two, the 
name Poseidon follows the name Erechtheus. It 
very probably refers to one deity. 

The fourth inscription, from the 2nd century 
B.C., uses the same words as the second one. It 
concems the priest of Poseidon—called 
yaurjoxoc—and of Erechtheus. One priest for 
the two gods; unless one considers that the 
name of Erechtheus can be taken as an adjec- 
tive of Poseidon. 

The fifth inscription, from the 4th century 
B.C., makes a clear distinction between Posei- 
don and Erechtheus, but joins them as regards 
cult and particularly in the duties of the priest.? 
The sentence tov dei Aaydvta is connected 
with the more general problem of the election 
of priests after the reforms of Cleisthenes, and 
must be taken into account to enable a more ac- 
curate understanding of one of the most funda- 
mental literary testimonies related to the priest- 
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hood of Poseidon-Erechtheus, of the Life of 
Lycur gus (Pseudo-Plutarch 5, 843f., Aazav éx 
tod yEvous Tv lepwavvnv). Here we are con- 
cemed with the sacrifice of the eponymous he- 
roes. D. Feaver believes that this priest and the 
priest of Poseidon-Erechtheus are one and the 
same. 

According to the mythological tradition 
which Apollodoros follows, the first priest of 
Poseidon-Erechtheus was Boutes (3.15.1). The 
order of succession of the mythical kings to the 
throne of Athens is, according to Apollodoros, 
as follows: Cecrops—Kranaos—-Amphictyon— 
Erichthonios—Pandion-Erechtheus.‘ On the 
death of Pandion his twin sons shared the in- 
heritance. Erechtheus took the throne, whereas 
Boutes took up the office of priest of Athena 
and of Poseidon-Erechtheus.* 


' P. Foucant, Le culte des héros chez les Grecs, Paris 
1918, 6; MP. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen 
Religion (2), Milnchen 1955, 449, n. 3; U. Kron, 
Die zehn attischen Phylenheroen, Berlin 1976, 49: 
M. Lecore, ‘Euripide et le culte de Poseidon-Erech- 
thée’, REA 85, 1983, 218-219. Against these views, 
E. Wust, RE XXII, I, (1953), col 498, s.v. Poseidon; 
C. Austin, Recherches de papyrologie IV, Paris 
1967, 59. See also, Cook, Zeus III, 754, 

? For the problems of interpretation related to this 
inscription see, e.g. J. Toepffer, Aitische Genealo- 
gie, Berlin 1889, 125; F. Sokolowski, Lois sacrées 
des cités grecques. Paris 1969. 31, 58-59: F. Bour- 
riot, Recherches sur la nature du génos, these, Paris 
1976, 49; U. Kron (supra n. 1), 54. 

‘ Eusebius (Chron. A. 184, Schoene) gives the same 
order. Pausanias (1.2.6) puts Actaeus at the begin- 
ning and mentions Cecrops as the husband of 
Actaeus’ daughter. 

* Tlav5lovoc & dxodavdvtos oi naides 1a Ratpaa 
éueptoavto, Kal tiv (utv) Baoetav ‘Epexoric 
ouBava tiv & lepwadvny Tig “AOnvas Kal too 
Tloondavog tod ‘Epexdtws Bowms. The word 
“Epex6éux in Apollodorus’ text (Heyne's correction 
followed by Herscher, Wagner and Frazer) instead 
of the word ‘Epizsoviov (A. Westermann, Milller. 
Bekker) is justified by the existence of the cult of 
Poseidon-Erechtheus in Athens (see Frazer's edition 
(Loeb). pp. 101-102. n. 2); still, if we accept this 
correction then we must also accept that Apollo- 
dorus believed that the priesthood of Poseidon- 
Erechtheus existed when Erechtheus himself took 
power. This anachronistic coincidence is, perhaps. 
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The family of the Eteoboutadai claimed their 
origin directly from Boutes, brother of Erech- 
theus, and the historical information we have 
about the priest of Poseidon-Erechtheus, is, for 
the most part, connected with this lineage’ 

Most of the researchers who have studied 
this cult, have examined the relationships 
which can be ascertained between the two di- 
vine hypostases, Poseidon and Erechtheus. The 
chthonic element of Poseidon which probably 
preceded his connection with water and more 
particularly with the sea, often led to his iden- 
tification with Erechtheus, who was considered 
a chthonic divine figure of Attica before the ar- 
rival of Poseidon® 

The conceptual affinities between these two 
figures were based on the chthonic dimension 
of Erechtheus, as well as on certain cult epi- 
thets for Poseidon (yairoxzoc, eévootydwv, 
BOEXlz6wv, onotzdwv, etc.). These epithets 
were also related etymologically with the name 
of Erechtheus which ancient and more recent 
commentators often link to the word ‘ydwv'". 
This linkage is not unrelated to the frequent lin- 
guistic, and also mythographical, overlapping 
of Erechtheus by Erichthonios and vice versa.” 
In this linkage the name Erechtheus is con- 
sidered—especially in the form ‘Eptydevgc—an 
abbreviation of the name Erichthonios.* 

The most direct etymologizing of Erech- 
theus links it with the verb épéy6w (beat, push, 
break) which recalls once more the adjectives 
attached to Poseidon which imply similar ac- 
tions by the god.” 

The old view which was upheld first by L.R. 
Famell, The cults of the Greek states, Cam- 
bridge 1904 (reed. Chicago 1977), vol. IV, p. 
52, that Erechtheus and Poseidon are com- 
pletely separate beings, seems to be the most 
probable, even if their physiognomy does in- 
clude some common elements. These common 
elements do justify the hostile attitude of Posei- 
don towards Erechtheus in Athenian mytho- 
graphy, but not any type of joint identity. It 
should be bom in mind that Erichthonios and 
Erechtheus tend to be dissociated in the classi 
cal era, in spite of their clear-cut similarities, 
even if they do not always constitute separate 
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the reason why the lectio “EpizBoviov has been 
transmitted in the text even when Apollodorus 
clearly inguishes Erichthonius from Exechtheus 
considering them respectively grandfather and 
grandson. Consequently, if we accept the correction 
“Epextéus we must either attribute to Apollodorus 
an error of anachronism or consider that in his narra- 
tion the two priesthoods undertaken by Boutes are 
Not simultaneous and that the priesthood of Posei- 
don-Erechtheus comes after the priesthood of Ath- 
ena, even if the text does not specify this differentia- 
tion, 

$ Harpocr. s.v. Bouts: obtos aye Thy lepwadvny. 
kal Gxd tovtov Bovtdbat Kal “EteoBoutabm ol 
Gxbyovor tod Bowrov. td yap éreov GAN ots. Lecore 
(supra n. 1), 220, 234, believes that the speculative 
use of this noble origin by the Eteoboutadai is the 
main reason which lead to the cult of Poseidon- 
Erechtheus which, according to the author, should 
not be placed earlier than the Ist century B.C. 

© See, for example. F. Schachermeyr. Poseidon und 
die Entstehung des griechischen Gotterglaubens, 
Beme 1950, 11; Toepffer (supra n. 2), 114; U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Der Glaube der Hellenen 
12), 116; N. Kontoleon, Td ‘Epéydaov ac 
oleoddunua zodmac Aatpetas, Athens 1949, 24— 
25, and in another way. M.P. Nilsson, Geschichte 
der griechischen Religion \(3). 449; E. Heitsch, 
*Aphroditehymnus. Aeneas und Homer’. Hypomne- 
mata 15, 1965, 121 ff; W. Burkert, Homo Necans 
(RGVV 32), Berlin 1971, 169. 

7 Homer mentions that Athena raised Erechtheus 
who was born from the earth (‘Adrivn Opéwe At0c 
Suyamnp, téxe 8 Ce(Bupos Gpoupa, II. 2. 544-546) 
which in later mythography concems Erichthonius. 
These lines have often been considered as an inter- 
polation eventually introduced during the official 
editing of the Homeric epics in Athens in order to 
increase the importance of the Athenian entry in the 
Homeric catalogue of ships: if so it should be associ- 
ated also with the obsessive claim of the Athenians 
to be the only crvt6yGovec in their land. 

*See M.P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean reli- 
gion and us survival in Greek religion. Lund 1949, 
562: “Erichthonios is derived from yOav with the 
prefix épi-. ‘Epexéeig being an abbreviated by- 
form.” 

‘See Frisk. Gricchisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch. sv. “Epexters. J. Perpillou (Les substantifs 
grecs en ew, Paris 1973, 176) believes that this is a 
secondary etymological association: “Quant a l'em- 
ploi de cette forme comme sumom de Poseidon a 
Athénes ... on le considérera comme dQ au culte 
rendu a ce dieu dans |'Erechtheion, ses qualifica- 
tions habituelles de évootyatog ou yarrjoxos favori- 
sant d'autre part un rapprochement secondaire avec 
le verbe épézou.” 
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persons in all mythological narrations. They 
correspond to different phases of the history 
of the Acropolis. Erichthonios remains the 
divine infant who was bom from Ge where 
the sperm of Hephaestus fell when the god 
tried, without success, to couple with Athena, 
and is connected with the myth of the Cecropi- 
des to whom Athena entrusted the guardian- 
ship of the box which contained her newbom 
child. Erechtheus is the mythical king of 
Athens whom most genealogies place two gen- 
erations after Erichthonios. He is not associ- 
ated either with childhood or animal forms 
(snake's body etc.) and his most substantial 
feat is his victory in the war waged by the 
Athenians against the Eleusinians, which is the 
reason his story intersects with the action of 
Poseidon. 

According to an oracle, in order to defeat the 
Eleusinians who were attacking Athens, Erech- 
theus had to sacrifice his daughter (X@ovia). 
When this happened her sisters committed sui- 
cide because they were bound by an oath to die 
together.’ In this war, in which the Athenians 
were greatly reinforced by Ion, the Eleusinians 
accepted the help of Eumolpos of Thrace, Po- 
seidon’s son. Erechtheus killed Eumolpus and 
defeated the Eleusinians. Eumolpus’ death out- 
raged Poseidon, who avenged his son by either 
killing Erechtheus, himself using his tuident 
(Eur. fon, 281-282) or by asking Zeus to 
punish him which he did with a thunderbolt 
(Hyg. Fab. 46)."" 

It must be noted that Eumolpos is linked 
with the Eumolpides, the lineage of priests of 
Eleusis, but his position in these genealogies in 
relation to the war between the Athenians and 
the Eleusinians is a complex matter because, 
amongst other things. many of the sources 
mention that the cult of Demeter by the Atheni- 
ans and the Eleusinian mysteries begin at the 
time of the kingdom of Erechtheus.'? It should 
be noted, however, that Eumolpos who cam- 
Paigned against Erechtheus is his descendant 
as his mother, Chione, was born of Oreithea, 
daughter of Erechtheus. Thus, Athens is 
claimed by a descendant of the king who de- 
fended it, but at the same time, the relationship 
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between Eumolpos and Eleusis extends the lin- 
eage of Erechtheus to that city. 

In 423/422 B.C. Euripides’ tragedy Erech- 
theus played in Athens. Towards the end of the 
play. Athena announces to Praxithea, the wife 
of the dead Erechtheus, that a onxdc will be 
erected in the centre of the city where Erech- 
theus will be named, after the person who 
killed him, Poseidon: néon 8 1 o@ aNKOov Ev 
péon ROAR tedton Kekevw mEpIBSAOIG Aatvors, 
xexArjoxetat 5 tod Ktavdvtos obvEKa GELVoS 
NloceSGv dvop' éxwvoyaopévog aotoic 
“Epex devs Ev povain Povddtoic. The text also 
mentions sacrifices of oxen, which are most 
probably offered to Erechtheus (fr. 65 Austin) 
and which recall the offerings Erechtheus re- 
ceives in the well-known passage of the Iliad 
Evoa jw tatpoim Kal apveois tAdcovrar 
“Adnvaluv nepiteMopéva Enautay, 2.550- 
551). The text was related, naturally, to the cult 
of Poseidon-Erechtheus but also to the plans 
for the construction of the new temple (today's 
Erechtheion) which probably began in 421 
B.C."? We should bear in mind here that the 
(present day) Erechtheion was built in order to 
replace the old temple which had been de- 


In Euripides’ fon (275-280) only the younger 
daughter, Creusa, is saved, See also Euripides’ 
Erechtheus, fr. 360 (Nauck) and C. Austin, ‘De nou- 
veaux fragments de I'Erechthée d'Euripide’. Re- 
cherches de Papyrologie 4, 1967, 11-67 and by the 
same author Nova fragmenta euripidea in papyris 
reperta (Kleine Texte fir Vorlesungen und Ubun- 
gen 187), Berlin 1968, 33-40. See also Lycurgus, 
Against Leocrates, 98, Philochorus, FGrH, 328 F 
12-13 Jac. 

" According to Pausanias (1.5.2) Erechtheus did not 
kill Eumolpus but his son Immaradus (Ismarus, ac- 
cording to Apollodorus, loc. cit.). For the relation- 
ship of Immaradus, Erechtheus and Poseidon with 
the sacrifice of oxen see G.W. Elderkin, “The cults 
of the Erechtheion’, Hesperia 10, 1941, 115-116. 
Isocrates (Panath. 193) believed that the reason for 
the campaign of Eumolpus is his claim that Posci- 
don had conquered Athens before Athena. 

" See, e.g, Diod, 1.29.3. For more detail about 
sources see Jacoby. FGrH. 3b (Suppl.) Com. 323a- 
334, 328 (Philochoros of Athens), 281-283. 

'\For the discussion see M, Lecore (supra n. 1. 
222-227 
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stroyed when the Acropolis was bumt down by 
the Persians (480 B.C.). The delay in its con- 
struction (to 421 B.C.) was due, for the most 
part, to the Peloponnesian war. The old statue 
of Athena Polias was placed in the Erech- 
theion, and housed there were the holy cults 
which were linked to the very existence of the 
city of Athens. In this building which Pausa- 
nias calls “double” (1.26.5) were to be found, 
apart from the “ancient statue” (/G I 2, 4), the 
altar of Hephaestus, the altar of Boutes, and the 
altar of Poseidon-Erechtheus, as well as the 
thrones of the priests. The belief that the east- 
em section of the temple was devoted to Ath- 
ena whilst the altars were to be found in the 
westem section, was challenged by Travlos 
who thought it more likely that the westem sec- 
tion was devoted to Athena."* 

There are two basic points by which the 
Erechtheion is connected to the cult of Posei- 
don-Erechtheus: 1) The altar. Pausanias in- 
forms us about its use: Noonddvoc, ép'od xat 
“Epex bei Svovow Ex tod pavtewatos (one to 
Poseidon on which in obedience to an oracle 
they sacrifice also to Erechtheus, 1.26.5). 2) 
The épex onic VaAacaa. The latter is linked, as 
we know, to the quarrel between Athena and 
Poseidon over the protection of Athens and 
constitutes the “paptopiov" of Poseidon (like 
the olive tree of Athena) which, together with 
the marks from the blows of the trident, re- 
mained in the Erechtheion for a long time. We 
may have an allusion to the “Erechtheis tha- 
lassa™ in a 4th century Attic hydria (St. Peters- 
burg, Hermitage, Simon, AntK 1966, 81, 
Zervoudaki, AM 83, 1968, 37) representing this 
quarrel, where the sea is represented by dol- 
phins beneath the feet of Poseidon. 

The first essential literary reference to the 
“thalassa” is made by Herodotus (8.55, 
"Epexdiws ... vndc, ev tO Alain te Kal 
@dAaceq). It is also mentioned by Apollo- 
dorus (3.14.1, TiKev obv xpGtoc Nooadav éxi 
Ty ‘Amy, Kal mAfEac 1 tpialvy Kata 
BéonY THY GxpdénoA Gnignve dalaccay, fv 
viv ‘EpexOntSa xadoom. peta S€ tovtov TKev 
‘AOnva Kal noinoapévn tic Katodrweus 
Kéxpona paptupa éqirevoev éAalav, i viv ev 
1t@ Navipocety Setxvutai). When Poseidon 
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lost Athens (as he later lost Argos to Hera) he 
inundated the Thriasian plane and Attica: dup@ 
Sppabels td Opidmov neBlov énéxAvcev Kal 
TV ‘Attu bpadov éxoinoev. In this narra- 
tion by Apollodorus it is indicative that Athena 
offers something which does not exist on earth 
(Egutevaev) whereas Poseidon reveals some- 
thing which exists below the earth (axégnve 
6dAaccav). Poseidon not only reveals the sea 
under the rock of the Acropolis but, upon de- 
feat, he brings this same sea over the land of 
Attica. This link between the Acropolis rock 
and the sea becomes even more apparent in the 
description by Pausanias. Pausanias closes this 
sea into a well (1.26.5, tSwp éotiv daAdonov 
év gptan). He does not consider its existence 
to be extraordinary in itself since this phenom- 
enon is also observed elsewhere (he mentions, 
for example, the case of Aphrodisias in Caria); 
he believes that the most noteworthy feature of 
this well inside the Erechtheion is the sound of 
the waves which can be heard inside the well- 
shaft when the south wind blows: GA 165€ 10 
eptap é¢ ouyypagiy napézetar Kopdtwv TOV 
én vot rvevoavn. It seems likely that Pausa- 
nias did see a well and as tradition was so im- 
portant, he really expected to find a clue which 
would connect the well to the sea. This was 
supplied by the noise of the waves. One can 
only wonder if he really did hear them. It is be- 
lieved that the word “npootopiaiov” which is 
mentioned in inscriptions refers to the place 
around the well head.'’ 

Pausanias’ story continues with the direct 


“ See G. Stevens, The Erechtheion, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1927; Kontoleon (supra n. 6); Ch. Kardara, 
“0 mumwvog Bdyos tod ‘Epexdtux", ArchEph 1960, 
160 ff; W.M. Calder, ‘The date of Euripides’ 
“Erechtheus” and the Erechtheion’, GRBS 12, 1971. 
485-496; 1. Travlos, ‘“H dowrepum) &drakic tod 
“Epezdetov' AAA 4, 1971, 77-94; J. Travlos, Picto- 
rial dictionary of Ancient Athens, New York 1980 
(1971); K. Jeppesen, ‘Where was the so-called 
Erechtheion?’, AJA 83, 1979, 381-394; EM. Stem, 
‘Das Haus von Erechtheus’, Boreas 9, 1986, 51-64. 
See also; Melétn Gnoxataotdotax rod ‘Epaydetou, 
Athens 1977 

For the well, the npootoptaiov andthe interior of 
the Erechtheion see e.g. Stevens (supra n. 14), 312- 
313, 486-587.Jeppesen (supra n. 14), 384 
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connection between this fact and Poseidon's 
trident: kat tpiatvng éotiv év TH nétpg Opa 
tadta 5¢ Agyetar Mooeida papripia és tv 
ayqroPiimoww Tic xapas pavivar. These are 
the testimonies of Poseidon, and here in Pausa- 
nias’ text, we find again the verb ga(vopar 
(gavivai) which we also encountered (active 
and in composite form) in Apollodorus 
(anégnve). The “erechtheis thalassa” is not cre- 
ated by Poseidon. It exists and is simply re- 
vealed. Pausaunias also mentions other in- 
cidents, apart from Athens, where Poseidon 
covers holy places with waves from the sea. 
This happened for example at Mylasa in Caria, 
and at the temple of Poseidon Hii s in Man- 
tineia where the sea’s waves blinded Aepytus 
who had violated the sanctum of the temple. 
J.C. Frazer considers that in these cases too, we 
must understand éaAacoa as being wells like 
the one in the Erechtheion."* 

Sophocles in his praise of Athens, which is 
contained in Oedipus at Colonus, refers (v. 
707-711) to the gift Poseidon offered to the 
city, describing it as “evodAacoov" probably 
in relation to the erechtheis thalassa: Gov 
S'aivov éyw patpondher tabe Kxpdnotov, 
Bapov tod peydAou Salpovos, eineiv, yOoves 
avynia pénotov, evimov, evrwiov, 
ev0dAacoov.'” The theme of the sea also re- 
appears, as far as the Acropolis is concerned, in 
another way. When Aegeus sees from afar the 
black cloth on the ship of Theseus, he commits 
suicide (or falls through negligence) by either 
throwing himself from the rock of the Acropo- 
lis or by falling off Sounion into the sea;'* the 
second version is used to justify, in mythical 
traditions, the name given to the Aegean sea. 
But Aegeus does not need the Aegean sea to 
link his name with the sea; his name itself is 
linked by theroot “aty-" which is also common 
to words such as “aiyiaddc” for example, and 
which linguists link with skt. éjari.'® 

Aegeus’ relationship with the sea exists, 
consequently, both in his fall from Sounionand 
his fall from the Acropolis. A similar version, 
however, appears in the story of Cecropides. 
When, in spite of Athena's prohibition, they 
open the box in which little Erichthonios is 
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concealed, they are punished with madness and 
fall from the Acropolis. According to another 
version, however, they commit suicide by fall- 
ing into the sea (ipse se in mare praecipi- 
taverunt, Hyg. 166) and, in this case, the sea is 
the last place one would think of for someone 
who lives, as the Cecropides do, on the Acro- 
polis. Therefore, one tends to believe that the 
relation of the Acropolis with the sea in the 
mythographical tradition of Athens and, espe- 
cially, the existence of a “sea” on the Acropolis 
itself, theerechtheisthalassa™, are the reasons 
for these stories. And perhaps one could also 
suppose that, hidden in the story of Erechtheus’ 
death from the blows of Poseidon’s trident, is 
the idea that the “ydoua x Gov,” which re- 
ceives the body of Erechtheus according to 
Euripides (/on, 281-282). is identified with the 
erechtheis thalassa, which would justify even 
more directly its name.?> 

Our information on the cult of Poseidon- 
Erechtheus is based, as mentioned above, 
mainly on testimonies conceming his priest. 
We know?! that this priest took part in the pro- 
cession of Skira together with the priest of Ath- 
ena and the priest of Helios. The most wide- 
spread etymology left to us by Antiquity links 
the festival of Skira with the white sun-shade 
which protected the priest and which, accord- 
ing to our sources, was carried by the Eteo- 
boutadai.”” Many explanations of the name of 
Skira had been given already in Antiquity: 1) 
from the oxipov (sun-shade), 2) from the oxipa. 
(oxipov = gypsum, white earth),?' 3) from 


"© See R. Ginouves, Baluneutiké, Paris 1965, 341- 
342, 356, Ginouves compares the erechtheis thala.ssa 
with the source of Delphi. 

"” See the commentary on v. 711 in Jebb'sedition 

" Apollod. Epit. 1.10, Plut. Thes, 22.1, Rom. 34.2, 
Hye. 43. 

"See Chantraine s.v. alnadsc; cf. Hesych. atyec; 
Ta Kopata. Awpieis. 

® See Jeppesen (supra n. 14), 384. 

» Philochoros 328 F 14-16, Jacoby. Harpocration, 
Photius, Suda s.v. Exipov, sch. Aristoph. Eccl. 18. 

® Harpocration s.v. oxipov. See Parke, Festivals of 
the Athenians, London 1977. 158: Toepffer (supra n. 
2), 125: Deubner. 46. 

** Photius s.v. Exipos, sch. Aristoph. Wasps, 926 


Poseidon Erechtheus and épex@nic @dAacoa 


Lntpoc, the founder of Salamis,’4 4) from the 
soothsayer Skiros who is linked with Eleusis 
but also with Dodona and who lived at the time 
of Erechtheus. According to Pausanias 
(1.36.4-5), during the war between the Atheni- 
ans and the Eleusinians, a soothsayer from Do- 
dona came to the Eleusinians and died in battle. 
The Eleusinians buried him beside a torrent, 
which they named for him, as well as the whole 
area. This area is the “ywp{ov" which is called 
Skiron and is situated on the ‘lepa ‘OS0¢. The 
presence of the soothsayer Skiros in the Eleus- 
inian war against Erechtheus is probably the 
reason why the priest of Poseidon-Erechtheus 
took part in the Skira procession. This proces- 
sion set off from Athens and along the ‘lepa 
“O8dc it almost reached as far as the Kefissos 
river. The relationship between Erechtheus and 
divinations and oracles has not been ade- 
quately studied but it is certain that there are 
factors which lead in this direction: the oracle 
resulting in the death of his daughter; the pres- 
ence of the soothsayer from Dodona in the op- 
Posite camp; and, above all, the oracle referred 
to by Pausanias according to which sacrifices 
are carried out for Erechtheus at the altar of Po- 
seidon in the Erechtheion. These three factors 
which are connected with divination all occur 
at the same period in time, that is, the time of 
the war of Erechtheus against the Eleusinians, 
which is the pretext. in mythical tradition, for 
the cult of Poseidon-Erechtheus the 
temple.”* 

We have certain elements which connect the 
priestly office of this cult with the lineage of 
the orator Lycurgus. Lycurgus was descended 
from the line of Eteoboutadai who were 
thought to be descended from Boutes and who 
held the priestly office of Poseidon-Erech- 
theus. In the Erechtheion a list could be found 
of the members of that lineage who had been 
honoured with this office.** The name of 
Lycurgus himself is not connected with the 
priestly office, but his son was a priest, as were 
many of his descendants. Among these, there is 
mention of Medeius, who lived at the begin- 
ning of the Ist century A.D. and held the office 
of priest of Poseidon-Erechtheus, while his sis- 
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ter, Filippe, was priestess of Athena; from her 
own descendants, two generations later, Niko- 
strate was born. The husband of Nikostrate was 
the torchbearer Themistocles, son of Theo- 
phrastus who, still according to Pseudo-Plu- 
tarch (843c), took up the office of priest of Po- 
seidon-Erechtheus, perhaps because of his 
marriage. As mentioned, one of the sons of 
Lycurgus obtained the priestly office of Posei- 
don-Erechtheus. This son was Avron. The text 
specifies that he inherited this office from his 
genos: Aaya éx tod yévoug Thy lepwouvnv 
(843 f.). At this point we should recall that we 
encountered the same verb (Aayyavw) in the 
last of the inscriptions mentioned at the begin- 
ning (/G Il 2 1146). If the son inherited this of- 
fice from his father, then Lycurgus himself 
must have had similar rights. Avron wansferred 
the office to his younger brother Lycophron 
(napazwpricas 1 abeAg@ AvKdgpow); F. 
Durrbach”’ explains the transfer by the fact that 
Avron had no descendants whereas Lycophron 
did. R.S.J. Garland?¥ points out that this trans- 
fer is the only refusal of a priest to exercise his 
dutiesever to be mentioned. Avron was the one 
who offered to the Erechtheion the tablet with 
the members of the Eteoboutadai who exer- 
cised the priestly office, a work by Ismenias 
from Chalkis. Since Avron himself transferred 
this office to Lycophron, Avron was depicted 
in the tablet handing over the trident to Lyco- 
phron (Pseudo-Plut. 843 f.). From this repre- 
sentation I think one should suppose that the 
trident is not simply a pictorial symbol but the 
religious emblem of the priestly office of Po- 
seidon-Erechtheus. 

One can observe that the cult of Poseidon- 
Erechtheus in Athens has left fewer traces than 


¥ Plut, Sol. 96. 

¥ See Ch. Picard,REG 43, 1930, 261-278; D. Levi. 
AJA 1945, 301-302: Ch. Picard, in Studies pre- 
sented to DM. Robinson |, Saint-Louis 1951. 653. 
655, 657; Ginouves (supra n. 14), 341. 

2° Pseudo-Plut. 843 € 

» Contre Léocrate, ed. Budé. p. XX.n. 1. 

% ‘Religious authority in Archaic and Classical 
Athens’, BSA 79, 1984, 75-123 and, in particular, 
106, 
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could be expected of a cult referring to divine 
figures of such importance to the city. This 
may be due to the fact that the ritual part of this 
cult was not particularly rich. But it could not 
be rich. The role of the priest was to recall the 
descent of the Athenians and to ensure their ge- 
nealogical succession. This concem of the Ete- 
oboutadai and also the insistence of Pseudo-PI- 
utarch's text (Life ofLycurgus) on the subject 
of lineage succession confirm this priority. The 
trident of Erechtheus passes from hand to hand. 
The connection between Poseidon and Erech- 
theus must have existed already in the classical 
era; we have no reason to doubt, nor is anything 
to be gained by doing so, the indications—epi- 
graphic, archeological and literary—which 
lead us in this direction. When the names of Po- 
seidon and Erechtheus are connected we 
should not infer one person; it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the Athenians of any period ever con- 
sidered Erechtheus and Poseidon as one per- 
son. However, the names had to be combined 
to express, on the level of religious cult, a col- 
lective ideal of Athens which the city claimed 
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throughout the whole of its history. The sea 
which surrounds it must be directly linked with 
it, and reach the very heart of the Acropolis it- 
self. Erechtheus must be honoured in a distinc- 
tive way, not only receiving honours which are 
commonly bestowed on heroes but being 
raised to the divine sphere, but without being 
deified. Deification would not be compatible 
with his history and, above all, would remove 
him from that tangible existence that Athens 
wants to vindicate in every possible way. The 
Athenians do not choose the gods. It is the gods 
who choose the Athenians. The cult of Posei- 
don-Erechtheus follows Athens’ insistence on 
projecting the quality of original inhabitants 
(avt6z6ove<) for its people and on claiming the 
right to rule over its land and sea. 
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Late Feasts for Ghosts 


By 


David R. Jordan 


Abstract 

Texts of several lead curse tablets of Roman im- 
perial date, found among human bones (7) in a well 
(2) at Amathous on Cyprus, begin with hexameters 
apparently from a funerary lament. A selenite tablet 
from that trove has a text that invokes chthonic 
powers; a version of it appears in a magical papyrus, 
where its use is prescribed as part of an offering to 
the dead for magical purposes. The author asks 
whether the Amathuntine texts and the operations 
that they imply may not have had their origin in 
ordinary ritual tendance of the dead. The selenite 
text, hitherto unpublished, is presented in the appen- 
dix, 


Professor Jameson introduced the second of 
this year's Martin P. Nilsson Memorial Lec- 
tures by saying that its title, “How to read a 
sacred law," should be followed by a question 
mark. Each of the terms in the title of the 
present paper should be similarly queried: 
“Ghosts? Feasts for them? Late?" The query 
after “Late I would enthusia.stically empha- 
size, for in such traditional matters as we have 
been discussing this weekend, the lateness of 
the inscribed evidence does not, of course, 
imply a late terminus post quem for the tradi- 
tion. 

In 1891, Miss L. Macdonald published, in 
an article entitled “Inscriptions relating to 
sorcery on Cyprus,” 16 lead curse tablets that 
had recently been acquired by the British 
Museum. They had been found “‘at the bottom 
of a disused shaft lying under a quantity of hu- 
man bones, by natives digging a well” (Mac- 
donald 164), and their texts are for the most 


part curses directed against opponents at law. 
The editor gave a knowledgeable survey of 
curse tablets that had been published up to the 
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time of her article.' For the most part, as she 
said, these texts had been simple: there were 
classical and Hellenistic examples from At- 
tica, for example, that often consisted only of 
the verb xata5d “I bind down” plus the names 
of the intended victims. Somewhat longer 
were the texts of lead tablets from the sanctu- 
ary of Demeter at Knidos asking the goddess 
for justice.? But the Cypriot lead inscriptions 
were far more elaborate and of a different spi- 
rit altogether. The texts of these last all follow 
the same basic formula; Miss Macdonald of- 
fered no photographs or drawings and did not 
infer what I do here, but from the formulaic 
nature of the texts, the repetitions of the same 
mistakes, and the consistency in the oddities of 
the spelling, it is clear that they are all the pro- 
fessional work of the same writer or at least of 
a group of writers working closely together. 
Such professionals, it has long been recog- 
nized, used handbooks. 

One of these Cypriot texts will illustrate the 
sixteen.’ It is written on behalf of a man 
named Artemidoros to stop his opponent (av- 
tiBtxoc, 19) Aphrodisianos from opposing 
him in any mpa&yya (21). No doubt at issue 
here, as in most of the rest of the sixteen, was a 
forthcoming lawsuit, with npaypa having the 
technical sense of a legal action.‘ The texts are 
repetitive enough to guarantee all the supple- 
ments below. I have italicized the parts that 
seem to me to be personalized rather than 
taken from the writer's formulary. 


“Demons below the earth and demons whoever 
you are and fathers of fathers and mothers, 
dream-like,* who lie here and who sit here, 
receiving the care-wom thymos from the heart, 
take over the thymos that Aphrodisianos has to- 
wards me. Artemidoros, and his anger and take 
away from him his (5) power and strength and 
make him chilled and speechless and without 
breath and chilled towards me, Artemidoros. | 
adjure you by the great god MASOMASIMAB. 
LABOIO MAMAXO EUMAZ.ON ENDENEKOPTOURA, 
MELOPHTHEMARAR AKOU RAERO EAIKAMADOR 
MACHTHOUDOURAS KITHORASA — KEPHOZON, 
godde.ss Achthamadoiralar AKOU RAEN'T AKOU 
RALAR AKOU'ESTE ALAR OUECHEARMARLAR (10) 
KARAMEPHTHE Sisoch6r, earth of Adonai (or 
Adonis?) CHOUCHIMATHERPHES THERMOMAS- 
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" Since 1891, there have appeared two major collec- 
tions, /G III (3), edited by Richard Wilnsch. which 
includes all Attic examples (220 in number) known 
to him in 1897, and Aud., with some 300 tablets, not 
only Attic tablets published since /G III (3) but ex- 
amples from the rest of the ancient Mediterranean. 
in Greek, Latin, and other languages. Subsequently 
the number of published curse tablets has consider- 
ably increased (see my “A Survey of Greek defix- 
fones not included in the special corpura,” GRBS 26, 
1985, 151-197; H. Solin, Eine neue Fluchtafel aus 
Ostia [= CommHumLitt 42.3), Helsinki 1968, 23- 
31: and notably R. Tomlin, “The curse tablets.” in 
The temple of Sulis Minerva at Bath, 2. Finds from 
the sacred spring, ed. B. Cunliffe (Oxford Univer- 
sity Committee for Archaeology, Monographs 16]. 
Oxford 1989, 59-277), and our understanding of 
them has changed: for example, neither Wunsch nor 
Audollent could include any example from Sicily, 
but now enough Sicilian tablets have appeared to 
form the subject of a thesis for the University of 
Valladolid by A. Lépez Jimeno, Las tahellae de- 
fisionis de la Sicilia griega, Amsterdam 1991. 1 
have been assembling material towards a new cor- 
pus of the curse tablets in Greek. The fullest general 
ueatment is still tK. Preisendanz. “Fluchtafeln,” 
RAC 8. 1972, 1-25; see also C. A. Faraone, “The 
agonistic context of early Greek binding spells.” 
Magika hiera 3-32, valuable not least for its bibli- 
ography. 

? Aud. 1-13. For these and others of their kind see 
now the important treatment by H. S. Versnel, “Be- 
yond cursing. The appeal to justice in judiciary 
prayers,” Magika hiera 60-106 

} Macdonald no. 7. The text now appears elsewhere: 
1G IN (3) praef. XVIII; Aud. 28; /Kourion 133 (with 
photograph). Here I translate T. B. Mitford's read- 
ings in /Kourion (“text revised throughout”), fuller 
than those in previous editions. In one case, how- 
ever, I alter what I assume to be a corruption, a 
phrase that occurs consistently in the Amathuntine 
lead tablets, CTENAKTA@AYATE, articulated by 
editors as ctevaxta Odyate; | would experimentally 
read cteva xitkeBayate (from wate + Gxtw, not 
@cintw); the phrase occurs in line IS of the present 
text. 

“Cf. eg. LSJ 5.x. nparyyar II1.4. One finds npéyna, 
Rpaypateiat, xpdkic. etc. probably in this legal 
sense on lead curse tablets of the 3rd cent. A.D. from 
a well near the Civic Offices in the Athenian Agora. 
One of these texts has been published (D. R. Jordan, 
“A curse tablet from a well in the Athenian Agora,” 
ZPE 19, 1975, 245-247): 1 hope that I can present 
the rest before too long. 

5 Reading avtidveipot for the tablets’ avtienipiot 
See n. 13 below. 
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MAR = ASMACHOUCHTMANOU =— PHTLASEOSI. 
Chthonic gods, take over the thymos and the 
wrath that Aphrodisianos has towards me, 
Artemidoros, and hand him (or it) over to the 
door-keeper of Hades, MATHYREUPHRAMENOS, 
and to the one stationed on the gateways of 
Hades and the bolts of Heaven. Sternax REXA 
RESICHTHON (15) ARDAMACHTHOUR PRISTEU 
LAMPADEU, bind the aforementioned close in 
this “muzzling” deposit (@wwtixov watéBeya), 
l adjure you by the king of the deaf demons: hear 
the great name, for the Great Sisochér who un- 
Jocks the doors of Hades orders you, and bind 
and put to sleep the tongue. the spirit, (20) the 
wrath that my opponent Aphrodisianos has 
against me, Artemidoros, so that he will be un- 
able to oppose me in any legal undertaking. I ad- 
jure you, daimons buried together and killed by 
violence and untimely dead and without burial, 
by Resichthén who brings down the bonds of 
Meliouchos and Meliouchos himself. I adjure 
you by ACHALEMORPHOTH, who is the only 
terrestrial god. (25) OSOUS OISORNOPHRUS OUS. 
RAPIO: perf orm those things herein written.” 


(My translation, after Macdonald) 


The tablet is broken off at the bottom, and its 
text, as we have it, is rather shorter than the 
others in Macdonald's group, the better-pre- 
served examples going on for thirty and forty 
lines in much the same vein. What impresses 
us still today is what must have impressed 
their first editor: the voces magicae and the 
very weirdness of their sounds. Occasionally 
one thinks that one is hearing Greek, and then 
the words trail off into meaninglessness. Is 
peAc¢Ornap- (line 8), for example, going to be 
some wonderful late compound meaning 
“black-looking day?" But that fancy is briskly 
dispelled: eAog@napap. And in certain of 
the jingles some pattern begins to suggest it- 
self—for example in the sounds apparently 
from the verb Gxotw “hear” in axov parvt, 
Gxov padap, éxotcte adap 9)}-only to 
disappear again: axovcte palap ovexeappap- 
Aap wapayeg@n and so on.* Certain vocables 
suggest too Egypt and the East, for example 
Ciciywp (lines 10, 17), Axarepop—w® (line 
24), and oicwpvogpic oucpanie (line 25).” 
Macdonald did not propose a date f or these 
inscriptions. Richard Wiinsch, /G III (3) praef. 
XIX, conjecturing evidently from their con- 
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tent, assigned them to the 3rd century of our 
era and has been followed by subsequent edi- 
tors. I have been able to inspect some of the 
tablets myself (see below); to my eye the 
script suggests the 3rd century or perhaps 
later, but the reader can judge from photo- 
graphs published now in /Kourion. 

The only even remote comparanda that 
Macdonald could cite for these combinations 
of chthonic invocations and apparent nonsense 
syllables were some lead tablets of Roman Im- 
perial date from Carthage cursing charioteers,* 
a lead tablet from Alexandria’—at that point it 


© Cf. the phrases coi 5’ Svopa Tpet (~—) dvepaidioc 
cocty (line 7) and tpak te tpak, te tpétyoc (line 8) in 
a basically hexametric incantation from westem 
Crete, /Cret.Ul (9) 7 (see now D. R. Jordan, “The in- 
scribed lead tablet from Phalasama,” ZPE 94, 1992, 
191-94). The phrases are among cries to various 
animals to run, ¢.g. ¢edly’.| Gua ¢edye, / Avemnva’ 
deine, woov dua c(t) (lines 3/4), patvopevor 
Kprdviwy npdc Sdpata avd bxactoc (line 5), aie, 
Giya Pim ex wiyno HAaivete (line 6). Trex seems to 
be a name. presumably from tpéyewv “run,” and 
pak, te tpak te 1s evidently a jingle based on the 
sound of either that same verb or tpiryoc, “goat.” 

7 Crerzwp: cf. the phrase avox cict povv BiBt in the 
text of a phylactery from Egypt (D. R. Jordan and R. 
D. Kotansky, “Two silver phylacteries at Cologne.” 
ZPE (forthcoming}). in which the Egyptian context 
of cict 1s seen in arwox (Coptic anok = “I am’) and 
BiBt (Egyptian bJ = “soul”); cicicw® invoked in a 
spell using the juice of a “Sarapis plant" (PGM 
XOCKVI 364) and in a spell that names Egyptian di- 
vinities (F. Li. Griffith and H. Thompson, The De- 
motic magical papyrus of London and Leiden, Lon- 
don 1904, Col. 5.20: Sisihoout), AyaXepopeas®: the 
ending. unless here Egyptian (as presumably in 
Cicicw®), is the Hebrew plural popular in divine 
flames in the Greek magical papyri: see K. Preisen- 
danz, Papyri graecue magicae, vol. 3 (never for- 
mally published but distributed by Preisendanz in 
photocopy), Register 9. “Warter auf w8, Ut, tr.” 
Orcarpvoepic: cf. Ocopwwepic. frequent in the magi- 
cal papyri as an epithet of Osiris. explained by Th. 
Hopfner. Griechisch-agyptischer Offenbarungszau- 
ber | (Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde 
21), 2nd ed. Amsterdam 1974, 37 §157, as Osiris 
Unnefer (Egyptian wnn nfr, Coptic oueno fre), “das 
gute Wesen.” Ovcpamiw suggests Osirapis. 

* E.g. Aud. 251-253 (3rd cent. A.D.?). 

* Aud. 38 = SupplMag Il $4 (probably 3rd cent 
AD) 
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was the only one from Egypt—and incanta- 
tions prescribed in Greek on papyri from that 
country’s sands. ° 

It is not my purpose here to try to explain 
this gibberish or the theology of Sterxax, Sisi- 
chér, and their cousins. Let me instead quote 
Albrecht Dieterich’s remarks in his Marburg 
dissertation, De hymnis orphicis, which also 
appeared in 1891, only a few months after 
Macdonald's publication. He has just been dis- 
cussing the so-called Orphic gold tablets," he 
has tumed to some of the metrical incantations 
of the Great Paris Magical Papyrus (PGM 
TV),"? and then, he writes (47-48): 


“Let us ourselves descend, though, a little deeper 
towards the shades (psi vero descendamus ad 
inferos paullo altius) ... to tablets not of gold but 
of lead.... Each of (Macdonald's) texts begins 
with a prayer of fourhexameter lines. We have a 


'© The basic collection of these texts is PGM: for 
those published subsequently see SuppiMag. Eng- 
lish translations, with helpful notes, are to be found 
in GMPT. 

"| The basic treatment is now G. Zuntz, Persephone. 
Three essays on religion and thought in Magna 
Graecia, Oxford 1971, 277-394, See R. Janko, 
“Forgetfulness in the golden tablets of memory.” 
CQ 34, 1984, 89-100, for further discussion of these 
tablets and of an important example from Hip- 
ponion, discovered since Zuntz’ book appeared. Of 
special note are two tablets from a woman's grave at 
Pelinna near present-day Petréporos in Thessaly, 
SEG XXXVI 496; cf. D. R. Jordan, “A note on a 
gold tablet from Thessaly.” Hépoc 7. 1989, 129- 
130, F. Graf, “Textes orphiques et rituel bacchique. 
A propos des lamelles de Pélinna," Recherches et 
rencontres 1991.3, 87-102, and further discussion 
cited at SEG XXXIX 505. 

"2 These and other metrical incantations from papyri 
are now conveniently available in PGM, vol. 2, 237- 
266. Others published subsequently include Supp! 
Mag 1171, 72; cf. also D. R. Jordan, “Choliambs for 
Mary in a papyrus phylactery.” HTR 84, 1991, 343 
346. For comparable incantations in magical in.scrip- 
tions other than on papyrus see now G. Pugliese 
Carratelli apud G. Oliverio, Pugliese Carratelli, and 
D. Morelli, “Supplemento epigrafico cirenaico.” 
ASAtene 23/24, 1961/62, 219-375 (pp. 324-325). 
and idem, “Praxidika a Cirene.” RendLinc ser.8. 18, 
1963, 340-344 (lead tablet, Kyrenaika, 3rd cent. 
B.C.); SupplMag 1 42 (lead tablet, Hermopolis 
Magna, 3rd or 4th cent. A.D.), 49 (lead tablet. 
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fragment of a mystical hymn (hymna mystici 
‘fragmentum). But because these lead tablets 
were found on Cyprus, an island under Prole- 
maic and then Roman sway, I hardly fear that 1 
should go astray were I to consider that these 
verses should be ascribed to that genre of songs 
Orphic or magical that flourished so conspicu- 
ously in Egypt.” 


And he quotes the four verses: 


Aépovec oi xara yfv xt Bépovec oitivéc écte, 
wt natépec natépuv Ke untépec aviteveipou!* 
oitivec évOdBe KicOe Ké oitivec évadiBe) 
wabicte. 
@vpov Gxd xpaBinc noAueTdéa npdcBe 
damovtec*... 


“The very souls of the dead fathers and moth- 
ers are invoked,” he remarks, “and all the 
shades.” 


Oxyrhynchos?, 3rd or 4th cent.?); and Jordan and 
Kotansky (note 7 above). (silver tablet, 4th cent. 
A.D.?). 

"The lead tablets consistently have avtievipro, 
otherwise unattested and obviously corrupt, for it 
does not scan. There have been three proposals: 

Macdonald suggested avtidveipor. She is fol- 
lowed by T. B. Mitford, who writes (/Kourion. p. 
249, n. 2): “We may note that Gvtevipiot of these 
texts is fordvtiaverpor, hostile to men.” 

Dieterichcited Hesych. veipoc: Ecyatoc, karate 
toc and the alternative forms véptepot and évéptepor 
“Inferi" in defense of his conjecture, cvtiéverpot, 
“sed de forma Gvtiéverpor, quam servare paene 
cogimur, ipse despero;" the form. if it is possible, 
presumably means “ghost-like,” “hellish.” 

In Dieterich’s Kleine Schriften, the editor, R. 
Wilnsch, has appended a note to Dieterich’s treat- 
ment of this passage: “I. dvtidveipot, ut avtinae al. 
Usener in seinem Handexemplar." I have adopted 
this last in the translation of Macdonald no. 7 (= 
Aud. 28) above. Of these proposed words none is at- 
tested elsewhere, we should note. 

'* The tablets all have AABONTEC, but Macdonald 
no. 11 Aud. 32) has more, AABONTECAITION- 
TEC, as if both choices were given in the writer's 
exemplar, Dieterich himself chose this latter. I have 
kept the majority reading in the translation above. It 
is appropriate that a prayer that asks its hearers to 
take over someone's 6vpdc (Macdonald 7 = Aud. 
28, lines 11-12, cf. 4-5) should address them as 


@vpov ... AaBovrec. 


Late feasts for ghosts 


In 1991 I want to pause not over Dieterich’s 
use, in 1891, of the adjective orphicus, but 
rather over his remark that redolent of this 
“Orphism” of the hexameters on the lead tab- 
let was a certain prose invocation in the same 
Paris papyrus, which begins “Chthonic 
Hermes and chthonic Hekate and chthonic 
Acheron and chthonic Omophagoi (eaters of 
raw flesh),'* etc.” (PGM IV 1443-58). He had 
put these lead tablets into their proper con- 
text—the dead and their rulers and the harm 
that they could do. The texts of Macdonald's 
tablets have appeared in various corpora and 
handbooks, and the number of published curse 
tablets has of course multiplied, but Diete- 
Tich’s observation has not been improved on. 

And there discussion has rested. But I am 
pleased to be able to report some work in 
progress that I hope can take that discussion 
further. 

Over the years, whenever I have had the 
chance, I have visited the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British 
Museum to examine its inscribed lead tablets. 
On one of my earlier visits, | asked to see the 
lead tablets from Cyprus. “And sending for an 
attendant"—if I may paraphrase the restored 
lacuna of an inscription whose importance we 
now better understand from Professor Clin- 
ton’s presentation at this symposium—send- 
ing for an attendant, they brought to me, on a 
cart, from the storeroom where they were 
housed, Macdonald's 16 lead tablets. And Gua. 
TSov, along came some 200 unpublished ad- 
ditional lead tablets, which Macdonald had not 
mentioned. Kai iSa@v é8avpaca: as you may 
well imagine, I was both amazed and de- 
lighted. They obviously came from that same 
“disused shaft,” they all seem to have the same 
general format, and a very preliminary inspec- 
tion suggested that they all probably were in 
the same hand. I hope that one of these years 
I'll have the time to try to read them all.'* 

On my next visit to the museum, Donald 
Bailey of the Greek and Roman Department 
showed me something even more astonish- 
ing—several boxes containing hundreds and 
hundreds of small, thin chips, usually each no 
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larger than a postage stamp, of sheets of a 
translucent stone almost like mottled window- 
panes, lightly inscribed in cursive writing very 
much like that of the Cypriot lead tablets. 
They had been accessioned at the same time as 
the lead tablets and were obviously from the 
same place. Investigation among the records 
of the department soon revealed the prove- 
nance of both groups of inscriptions, that 
shaft, it proved, was at Ayios Tych6nas, an- 
cient Amathous on the southem coast of the is- 
land.” The texts of only four of these stone 
chips are published, by Richard Wunsch in 
1900, after readings made by Wilhelm Kroll 


'3 See note c on the text edited in the Appendix to 
this article. 
'® Several other ancient cities have yielded large 
groups of formulaic curse tablets: Carthage (Aud. 
213-262, 303*; D. R. Jordan, “New defixiones from 
Carthage,” in The circus and a Byzantine cemetery 
at Carthage, |. ed. J. H. Humphrey, Ann Arbor 
1988, 117-134, no. 1; 3rd cent. A.D.?), Hadrume- 
tum (Aud. 263-298, 304*~305®, 3rd cent.?), Athens 
(see “Comer.” 3rd cent. A.D.), Rome (Aud. 140- 
187, 4uvSth cent. A.D.), Tyre (unpublished, at least 
80 examples, 4th or Sth cent. A.D.?). So far, the 
“disused shaft" seems richer in this regard than any 
other spot in the ancient world. The only other poss- 
ible lead curse tablets that I know of from Cyprus, 
though. are three presented, with tantalizingly inde- 
cipherable drawings and no texts, by C. O. Zureti, 
joni gnostiche di Cipro in caranteri non epico- 
* RivFC 20, 1892, 1-17, who reported that A. P. 
di Cesnola had given the tablets to Senator Fabretti 
of Turin and that they were in the senator's posses- 
sion at the time of the publication. | mention them 
here in the hope that some benevolent reader can tell 
me where they are now. 
'’ Macdonald, incidentally, had reported that the 
lead tablets came from Kourion. and Kourion is 
given as their provenance in Aud. and /Kourion; A 
H. M. Jones, J. R. Martindale, and J. Morris. The 
prosopography of the later Roman Empire (Cam- 
bridge 1971). s.v. “Theodorus 3," report it as Pa- 
phos. The establishment of Amathous as the prove- 
nance is from letters from Cyprus in the late 1880's 
now in the archives of the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antquities: see “Comer,” 207, n.3. and the 
announcement referred to in n. 21 below. For the 
record be it noted that those letters do not state 
whether the bones in the shaft were human or not, 
Macdonald's “human” is no doubt right, but it is 
only an inference. 
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the previous year; Wiinsch called the stone 
talc.'* I set about to try to solve this immense, 
multiple, jigsaw puzzle, making what joins 
and transcriptions I could, but I retumed to 
Athens without much accomplished. 

Now Louis Robert, in his publication of the 
inscriptions of the Collection Froehner in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, was able to identify a 
lead tablet in that collection as forming the 
lower half of one of Macdonald's examples in 
the British Museum,'® and it happens that he 
announced in that publication that Froehner's 
collection contained a magical inscription on 
what seemed to him to be mica; its provenance 
was not recorded, but to Robert its formulae 
suggested those of the stone chips published 
by Wiinsch.? Robert's notice had long en- 
gaged my curiosity, and I now asked Pierre 
Aupent, one of the directors of the excavations 
of Amathous conducted by the French School 
at Athens, to have a look at this mica inscrip- 
tion when he next was in Paris. He did, he 
found that that one mica inscription was in fact 
some two dozen inscribed translucent chips, 
he made sketches, he went to London, and he 
was able to confirm that the Paris chips were 
of the same stone and were inscribed in the 
same lettering and with the same phrases as 
those in London. In 1980, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
we briefly announced the discovery.?! calling 
the translucent stone talc, as did Wilnsch; we 
have now learned that the proper term for it is 
selenite, a crystallized form of gypsum.?? 

After further trips to both collections, I can 
report that the selenite chips assemble them- 
selves into about thirty inscriptions whose 
texts almost all seem to obey the same for- 
mula. Every chip in Paris belongs to an in- 
scription represented by chips in London. But 
the work of finding all joins is not finished, 
and so far none of these formulaic inscriptions 
is complete; nor have Aupert and I, who hope 
eventually to publish the entire group, suc- 
ceeded in reconstructing that formula in full. 
But there is one Amathuntine inscription on 
selenite that does not follow the formula) We 
have found all the fragments—three are in 
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London and one in Paris—and I am happy to 
present it here on the centenary of Mac- 
donald’s publication of the lead tablets and of 
Dieterich’s defense of his Marburg disserta- 
tion. 

This selenite tablet (Fig. /) is inscribed in 
16 lines, is rather badly spelled, and invokes 
chthonic powers in order to silence two per- 
sons who might speak against the person for 
whom it was written. 


“Chthonic Hermes and chthonic Hekate and 
chthonic Zethos (?) and chthonic Demeter and 
chthonic earth-bom (fem. pl) and chthonic 
Acheron and chthonic “raw-dead™ (neut. sg.) 
and chthonic Thasian(s?) and chthonic heroes 
(2) and chthonic avengers (?) and chthonic Am- 
phipolis () and chthonic Spirits and chthonic 
Sins and chthonic Dreams and chthonic Neces- 
sity and (5) chthonic Oaths (?) and chthonic 
Ariste (?) and chthonic Holder-of-Tartaros and 
chthonic Evil Eye and chthonic AION (?) and 
chthonic Servants and chthonic (?) Heroes (?) 
and Paian, chthonic Demeter and chthonic Plou- 
ton and chthonic and dead Persephone and evil 
demons and fortunes of all men, come with 
mighty fate—and necessitate, accomplish this 
muzzling-spell, lest Aristion (f.) gainsay Artemi- 
doros, whom Timo bore, in anything (or to any- 
one”), but let her remain subject for the period of 
her life. And also muzzle Artemidoros Melasios 
(?), whom Gaterana (?) bore, and (15) do not let 
him make an indictment to anyone conceming 
the clothes but let him be muzzled.” 


The text is in two parts, the general invocation 
(lines 1-10) followed by specific instructions 


Neue Fluchtafeln.” RAM nF. 55, 1900, 62-85. 
232-271, esp. 245 (= Aud. 18-21) 

"© Collection Froehner, 1, Inscriptions grecques. 
Paris 1936, 106-107, no. 60. The fragment joins 
Macdonald no. I4 (= Aud. 34 = /Kourion 139). 

™ Robert(n. 19) 107. 

™' P, Aupert and D. R. Jordan, “Magical inscnptions 
on talc tablets from Amathous,” AJA 85, 1981, 184. 

# The use of suchstone for inscriptions seems to be 
very rare indeed. The only other instance that I know 
of is that of three inscnbed chips. of probably the Ist 
cent. AD., published by R. S. Bagnall, “Papyri and 
Ostraca from Quscir al-Qadim.” BASP 23, 1986, 1- 
60.as no. 76, Bagnall refers tothe chips as mica, but 
the photographs that he prints suggest that the ma- 
terial is the same as that from Amathous, 
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(lines 10-16) to perform a kind of operation 
(ipweic, “muzzling") now familiar from 
other magical texts of the period.?* As for the 
first ten lines, we immediately appreciate Diet- 
erich’s prescience: the invocation is the same, 
with slight variants, as the papyrus invocation 
whose spirit he recognized in the hexameters 
of the Amathuntine /ead tablets. 

Now the incantation that Dieterich quoted is 
from detailed instructions for a magical opera- 
tion, a coercive erotic charm (PGM IV 1390- 
1495). The recipe opens with its title, 


Love spell of attraction performed with the help of 
heroes or gladiators or those whohavedied a violent 
death, 


and continues: 


Leave a little of the bread you eat; break it up 
and form it into seven bite-sized pieces. And go 
to where heroes and gladiators and those who 
have died a violent death were slain. (1395) Say 
the spell over the pieces of bread and throw 
them. And pick up some polluted dirt? from the 
place where you perform the ritual and throw it 
inside the house of the woman whom you desire, 
go on home and go to sleep. 


The spell?* to be said over the pieces of bread 
is: 


“To Moirai, Destinies, (1400) Malignities, 

To Famine, Jealousy, to those who died 
Untimely deaths and those who died violently, 
I'm sending food: Three-headed Goddess, Lady 
Of Night, who feed on filth, O Virgin, thou 
Key-holding Persephassa, Kore 

Out of Tartaros, grim-eyed, dreadful, child gir 
(1405) With fiery serpents, he, NN. has mixed 
With tears and bitter groans leftovers from 

His own food, so that you, O luckless heroes 
Who are confined there in the NN place, 

May bring success to him who is beset 

With torments..." 


Some dozen more lines of verse follow, inter- 
spersed with voces magicae. Then we are 
given further instructions (1434ff.): 


When you have done (1435) these things for 
three days and accomplish nothing, then use this, 
forceful spell: just go to the same place again 
and perform the ritual of the bread pieces. Then 
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upon ashes of flax offer up dung (1440) from a 
black cow and say this and again pick up the pol- 
luted dirt and throw it as you have learned. 


The words spoken over the offering are these: 


“Chthonic Hermes and chthonic Hekate and ch- 
thonic Acheron and chthonic (1445) eaters of 
raw flesh and chthonic god and chthonic Amphi- 
araos and chthonic attendants and chthonic spi- 
fits and chthonic sins and chthonic dreams 
(1450) and chthonic oaths and chthonic Ariste 
and chthonic Tartaros and chthonic witchery. 
chthonic Charon and chthonic escorts and the 
dead and the daimons and souls of all men. 
(1455) come today, Moirai and Destiny; accom- 
plish the purpose with the help of the love spell 
of attraction, that you may aftract to me her, NN. 
whom NN bore. to me NN, whom NN bore— 
add what you will?”—because I am calling™ 

O primal Chaos, (1460) Erebos, and you 

O awful water of the Styx, O streams 

Of Lethe, Hades’ Acherousian pool. 

O Hekate and Pluto and Kore, 

And chthonic Hermes, Moirai, Punishments. 

Both Acheron and Aiakos, (1465) gate- 

keeper 

Of the eternal bars, now open quickly. 

O thou Key-holder. guardian, Anoubis. 

Send up the phantoms of the dead 

Forthwith for service in this very hour. 
(1470) so that they may go and attract to me, 
NN, her, NN. whose mother is NN—add what 
you will, 


2’ See below, n. 33. 

™ The translation below is that of E. N. O'Neil in 
GMPT 64-66, here modified slightly. 

%*Polluted dint” renders xéxpia, whose normal 
meaning is “dung.” but LSJ, citing only the papyrus 
recipe for this less normal sense, offer as a possible 
tanslation “dirt taken from a spot where a corpse 
has lain.” “Dung from a black cow” in lines 1444/ 
1445 renders BOAB\/Gov Bode peXaivnc, and one as- 
sumes that the writer of the recipe draws some dis- 
tinction between BoaBiGoc (a hapax legomenon, 
which LSJ explain as a form of BéAttoc “animal 
dung") and x6pia. I would be grateful for any fur- 
ther parallels or a better translation, 

* Ivis in iambic trimeters. 

2” The Greek for “add what you will" here and be- 
low (line 1471) is xowév, which elsewhere in the 
magical papyri ordinarily means that the operant is 
to say something of his own devising, not in the 
written instructions. O*Neil: “add the usual.” 

2 The invocation is in dactylic hexameters. 
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The operant is then to recite a little story 
(1471-79), in hexameters with prose intru- 
sions, that begins 


Isis came, holding on her shoulders her brother 
who is her bedfellow, and Zeus came down from 
Olympos and stood waiting among the phantoms 
(1475) of the dead ...; 


he continues 


do not, therefore, delay: (1480) do not loiter, but 
dispatch, O gods, the phantoms of these dead ...: 


and after further instructions and a spate of 
voces magicae, he ends: 


Send up the phantoms of these dead to her. NN. 
(1495) whom NN bore, so that they may perform 
the NN deed 


The operation is in two parts. In the first, one 
approaches the dead, gives them an offering 
(lines 1391-1399), and utters a verse incanta- 
tion to them (lines 1399-1434). Then, if that 
fails, one intensifies the ritual by introducing 
ashes of flax and also cow-dung, both evi- 
dently especially efficacious, utters a second 
incantation, in prose and in verse (lines 1434- 
1472), and continues with a little story about 
Isis (lines 1472-1475) and with commands 
based on it (1475-end). To my ear, the story 
sounds very much like the kind of historiola 
familiar largely from the magical papyri writ- 
ten in Egyptian?’ I am inclined to think that it 
was simply added, as an afterthought by some 
compiler; it may be significant that the men- 
tion of Anoubis comes also at the end of the 
hexametric incantation, as if there too the 
Egyptian divinity has been merely appended 
to a list of chthonic powers traditionally 
Greek. In any case, with these two exceptions, 
the operation as prescribed in the papyrus has 
nothing demonstrably Egyptian. To the pre- 
sumably purely Greek part of the operation be- 
longs the invocation that is found also on the 
selenite from Amathous. 

The selenite version is somewhat fuller. 
Dieterich closed his discussion with the words 
tenebras conlustrare philologi est, “to 
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brighten the darkness is the task of the philolo- 
gist” (Dieterich 51). That philologist will find 
in the Appendix to this paper the selenite text 
edited and both versions presented in parallel 
form. He or she may detect that in several 
places the selenite text, despite its poor spell- 
ing, seems to belong to a more authoritative 
tradition than the papyrus version. 

Regardless, though, of the priority of one 
version over the other, I would like to hazard a 
suggestion as to the origin of the operations 
prescribed in the papyrus. Could it be that 
these two operations, operations of —shall we 
say?—medium-high intensity and high inten- 
sity, have their background in an operation of 
very low intensity indeed, ordinary ritual ten- 
dance of the dead? The sharing of one's bread 
with the deceased is a form of xenia with 
which we are familiar. The partition into seven 
parts is a division that we have seen several 
times this weekend, though admittedly not in 
this context. 

The Paris papyrus gives instructions for an- 
other sharing of food with the dead (PGM IV 
52-77), a ritual that ends with an address in 
Coptic and that on other grounds seems to 
have more of an Egyptian flavor than the one 
we have considered above.” 


Keep yourself pure for seven days before the 
moon becomes full, by abstaining from meat and 
uncooked food. by leaving behind during the 
prescribed days exactly half (55) of your food in 
a faience vessel. over which you are also to eat. 
and by abstaining from wine. When the moon is 
full, go by yourself to the eastern section of your 
city, village, or house and throw out (60) on the 


™ For such Egyptan historiolae see F. Lexa, La 
magie dans I Egype antique. 1. Exposé. Paris 1925, 
53-56. A. M. Kropp. Ausgewdhlte koptische Zau- 
bertexte, Ul. Ubersetzungen und Anmerkungen, 
Brussels 1931, 3-4 (Hs. Schmidt 1), wranslates a typ- 
ical Coptic use of the Aistoriola, in this instance the 
legend of Horus and Isis. For some Greek examples 
see R. D. Kotansky, “incantations and prayers for 
salvation on inscribed Greek amulets.” Magika hi- 
era 107-137, pp. 112, 121-122. 

“© The translation of the Greek is after that of Hubert 
Martin, Jr; that of the Coptic. Marvin W. Meyer's, 
GMPT 38. 
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ground the leftover morsels. Then retum very 
quickly to your quarters and shut yourself in be- 
fore he?! can get there, because he will shut you 
out if he gets there before you. But before you 
throw out the morsels, fix into the ground at a 
slight angle a verdant reed that is about two cu- 
bits long, tie some hairs from a stallion about the 
midsection of a homed dung beetle, and suspend 
(65) the beetle from the reed by them. Then light 
a lamp that has not been used before and place it 
under the beetle in a new earthenware dish, so 
that the heat from the lamp barely reaches the 
beetle. Stay calm after you have thrown out the 
morsels. gone to your quarters, and shut yourself 
in; (70) for the one you have summoned will 
stand there and, by threatening you with weap- 
ons, will try to force you to release the beetle. 
But remain calm, and do not release it until he 
gives you a response; then release it right away. 
And every day during the period of purification 
when you are about to eat and to go to bed, speak 
the following spell seven times: you are to say 
them again (75) when you retum to your quar- 
ters after throwing out the food. Keep it secret. 
[In Coptic:} “You with the wooden neck, you 
with the clay face. come in to me. for I am Sab- 
ertoush. the great god who is in heaven,” 


We are not told who “he” is, but “he” evi- 
dently knows the house. Is “he” therefore per- 
haps one of the family dead? In any case, once 
“he™ is brought under control, one addresses 
“him” as if a household figurine: “you with the 
wooden neck, you with the clay face.” 

What I am about to say is very speculative 
indeed, and it may be irresponsible even to ask 
whether routine low- intensity ritual may have 
provided at least a framework for the invoca- 
tions that went on at the “disused shaft" at 
Amathous—irresponsible, 1 say, because the 
quantity of bones there might suggest some- 
thing out-of-the-ordinary indeed, not simple 
tendance of the dead. But here the evidence of 
another inscribed lead tablet may help. It 
not from Amathous but from a grave in the 
town of Rhodes. The letters are very lightly in- 
cised and the surface is worn, and the text re- 
mains unpublished—in large part because no 
one has been able to read it satisfactorily."? 
The script suggests a date in the early centu- 
ries of our era. There are 19 lines, and the few 
phrases that I have been able to read are com- 
patible with the assumption that the whole text 
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is in hexametric verse. The text opens with a 
line very much like the first hexameter of the 
invocations on the lead tablets from 
Amathous: 


Baipovecottivec EcBe xt oitivec EvOdBe wxiée 
“Demons whoever you are and whoever lie 
here” 


The text bristles with problems. The opening, 
in any case, evidently belongs to the same tra- 
dition as the first of the hexameters from Am- 
athous. The next lines of the Rhodian text con- 
tain words and phrases that I think suggest a 
ritual lament: a “grave,” “wailings,” “liba- 
tions” for the dead, “hot tears” of the moum- 
cut from their heads with a “sharp 


Whatever the explanation of these phrases 
on this last lead tablet, and whether its lines 
can conlustrare the tenebrae that shroud that 
mysterious shaft at Amathous and the verses 
there, I would like to close by repeating what 
Professor Linders said at the outset of her 
presentation yesterday. I hope that my pencil 
was quick enough to copy her statement ver- 
batim. “I have no overall hypothesis to offer. 
But I have merely wanted to draw attention to 
these texts that I think are very often ne- 
glected." 


“He” is neveridentified. 

" For permission and encouragement to examine the 
tablet I am indebted to Dr. Yannis Papachristo- 
doulou, Ephor of Prehistoric and Classical Antiqui- 
ties of Rhodes. 

™ For the graveside lament see M. Alexiou, The rit- 
ual lament in Greek tradition, Cambridge 1974; I re- 
gretthat I have not had access to E. Reiner, Die ritu- 
elle Totenklage der Griechen (Tubinger Beitrage zur 
Altertumswissenschaft 30), Stuttgart 1938. For the 
ongoing tradition see in general L. M. Danforth, The 
death rituals of rural Greece, Princeton 1982. If the 
text of the Rhodian tablet is. as I believe, a lament, it 
is unique: we have no such inscribed threnoi from 
Braves elsewhere in the Greek world 
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APPENDIX: The Selenite Tablet 


British Museum inv. 1891 .4-18.50(/A+B) + 
1891.4-18.59(47) + Coll. Froehner inv. 9 
H. 0.093 m, max.pr.W. 0.195, Th. 0.002-3, 
L.H. 0.002 near top, 0.0031 near bottom. 
Topand bottom preserved (H. of lower margin 
0.01-0.015) 

IF or later 


The text consists of two parts, (A) a formulaic 
invocation (1-10) and (B) a personalized spell 
(1 1-end), in this case a gipwete or “muzzling™ 
spell. Both parts are discussed below. 


Epugi y8ovian Kai Exam yBovia sui Ziey 
xOoviat Kai Anprtnp xBovia 

wal ynyevi8ee yBoviar Kal “Axtpww x8dvinXa 
wut @podadvipy yBdviov xe Gacien 

x8ovial Kal Ape yGoviot Kel Apoipavor yBovtot 
wot Gvninodtc x8ovie Kai VEU" 

pata y8dvia Kai Gpatie yBdviat Kai Svipor 
XG0vi01 Kel “Avavn {8oviawat 

S Axor yBdviot Kai “Apictar yOovia Kar Tato 

poya) yBovia wai Baxavia xe 

ovia wut f4X¥?) yBoviai Kat endwrec xBOvI9L 
wat fpnc x8vviow '4-- 

xai Medikiv, .inuntnp x8ovia Kai Movter 
Bova Kai Mepce go” 
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vm yBovia Kai vexoina [yBdviot) Kaxyi Kat 
Senowne 
Kaxvic Kal TyyGI avOpuinav Ravter. EpxetaL 
10 cov poipa xepteph xa avandcaton, teAg~ 
{rhe 
Tat to Qeotixdy, civa ph ayteyn ‘“Aptewr 
| Buipe 
@ Ftexev Tye. “Apictiv, pndélv, DOU pay 
noziptoc Sluis 
TOV THe Sonic) athe ypowv Opoxatar de xat 
pte: 
pibwoov MelAlicw (2) Xv) Etexny Patnpava, «1 
ra?) 
IS rept toycipeatulyl pnsevi Eveaditw 
GG owt 


TV Eppricread yy x@dvian hus: we 


TA xBovidan vie 3 npg: Apa 
eyo; 4 Guatie: Gpaptian — Svipur: dveipor 
"Avevxn: yen 5 Aor: Opkor? — “Apietan: ten, 


Tatapovxyat): Taprapotye 
Ev: aia”? aniovec: Om" APNE yBoviou: Apurc 
x8ovior? 6.7 yBovian vie 8 vexoina 1y8dvio1! 
i WKUEC KaKOI? Vexpoi Gxexor? fy) 
Sépgvnc / Kaxvic: baipowrc Kaxei 9 Epyetar: 
EpyecOe 10 waptepy: xpatepA? 10/11 ever 
xacatar: avayxdcate HW teaéel wlo/ten: te 
cia wa 2 ‘Apictiv: tov avn dnozipu 
peivt) Onozeipoc 13 Sore) atc xpovov: CwAc 
aurme xpovev 14 MelAkiciy or Movie: tov 
Oiptocatar: -te | EteNY (Ort): KEV Ki: Kai (?) 
ISeipatav: ip évwakitw: ¢yeadeitor 


Bexavia: Pace 6 


Fig. 1 “Muzzling™ spell from Amathous. the London fragment (courtesy of the Trustees of the British 
Museum). The Paris tragment (not shown) joins at the upper left 
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A. The Invocation (1-10) 


As we have noted, these lines occur in a some- 
what different form as part of a love charm at 
PGM IV 1443-1457. I present the two texts in 
parallel form, with notes chiefly on the differ- 
ences between the two texts and on what may 


be textual cormuptions. In the selenite text, the 
sound [e] at the end of a word is often spelled 
a, whether it represents the masculine singu- 
lar vocative in or the feminine plural in a. 


Stelenite) “Epugi  86viat woh “Ender yBovia xa Ziff" x8diat Kai AnwrTtNp xGovia 
Plapyrus) Epui, = Bone ~— cai ‘Exim xOovia 
S. ai ynvevibec’ yBoviat wait “Ant pwvx86vitar — Kai dpo8advipy’ x86viov 
P. MMxai “Axépwv x8onie xa cpopayor ‘386101 
S xui @dciat = 3 yBovian kai Tipe 7Gdvi01 Kai Apoipavor’ y8ov0t wai cvxi- 
P. wari Bek! x86vi01 wai Fmec x8dviot xa “Aygidpar’ “yeone cai Gugir 
S nodic! yBovia «ai nvevyata 86a wai Guatiet x86vin Kai 6vipor* 
P. noho 8601 “Yai Rvetpata = xBdvia Koi Guap*riont Bovina SvEIpor” 
S. x86viot wai ‘Aviv’ xBovia Kai neo’ = SyBdmio kai ‘Apicrat’ §—yBovia Kai 
P. x86vi0t “Soya, Spxov «= zBdviot_— Ka “Apicrm! = xBovia “kar 
S.Ta(pyrepoikxe)' — Boviaxai Bacuvia" = x8%ovia. mt “EcXv?)" x86. axdw- 
P. Taptape! x86ve Kui Backavia” = —“yBovia Kai XGpwv*  xBovne Kai ond''o- 
S. vec® y86vi9} wai Fpne Boviov’™ ? "kai Madikiv.? Anuitnp x8ovia wai Movtwv 
P. vec? x86viot 
S.x86vien Kai Mepcego'vnl yoovia. al vexoina’ zy@smoil —kaxot wat’ SEHovnc 
P. wai véxvec’  x86vi01 wai oi bai povec 
S.%xaxoic cai yuzai' dvépinav ndvtwv" épyera "Ychov' — poipg xuptep] xa 

kai tozat' Gvpanwv ndv"Stwv  EpyecBe* cryepov." Moipa xai 


tedécl tha"'tat 
tekécate 


S. avaly)xdcatan, 
P. “avery, 


P. drunc bre “pot etc. 


© Ze: Nor 1; 9.¢. oF ¢: ¢ org. Zethos and his twin 
brother Amphion, sons of Zeus (or Epopeus) and 
Antiope, were active in building the Theban walls. 
When his wife killed his son, Zethos himself died of 
grief (Paus. 9.5.9) and was buried alone (Eur. 
Phoen. 145, [Arist.] Pepl. 41) or with his brother 
(Paus. 9.17.4, 10.32.11) at Thebes. where the grave 
was still to be seen in Roman times (Paus. 9.17.4, 
10.32.4). One expects here the pairs Hermes and 
Hekate, Zeus (not Zethos) and Demeter, but Zev 
cannot be read. 

° The form ymyevidec has apparently not appeared 
before: one finds ymyeveic and such. If it is right to 
see pairings previously in the text, then conceivably 
the Pryyevidec are paired with Acheron, and if the 
chthonic Acheron here is the river, then the earth- 
bom females will be river nymphs. 


1d gtpwrtiKoy, 
ta yewvoueva 


civa pi ayindéyn etc. 
Meni the dywyhe tavtnc, 


© The word Gposdyoc “eating raw flesh” occurs 
frequently. ‘Qyobavuv, Sv, on the other hand, 
which presumably means “dying too soon, prema- 
turely"—cf, dyaderc “scarred over too soon, with- 
out healing properly.” Guoyepav “grown old too 
soon” (LSJ cite AP 5.263 Boctpuxoc apodpénoc 
“plucked too soon (unripe],” civotaxoc “giving birth 
prematurely")—is a hapar; the verb apoevicKw 
“die prematurely” should be addedto the lexica. The 
aéroi, the prematurely dead, were of course the dan- 
gerous ghosts of persons thought to have to remain 
on earth until their originally allotted time had 
elapsed; it is in fact as prematurely dead that the 
spirits were evoked at the shaft at Amathous (see the 
translation above, pp. 132f, of Macdonald no. 7 = 
Aud. 28). Here dpoSaivibv and its qualifier ye6viov 
are neuter singular; for the gender and number I 
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have no explanation. In any case, po8aviv (or 
GpoBavevtec), not Wpo@dyot, presumably stood in 
the archetype, the corruption being towards the rela- 
tively common. 

“If @ACIAL is prior, presumably the hero Herak- 
les is meant, for his cult on Thasos had a chthonic 
character: see in general B. Bergquist. Herakles on 
Thasos. The archaeological. literary, and epi- 
graphic evidence for his sanctuary. status, and cult 
reconsidered (Boreas 5), Uppsala 1973. I think it 
likelier, however, that the shift was from P’s @EE to 
S's @ACIAL, the stages being @EE > @AIAL (an an- 
cestor of S, with at for ¢) > @AIAL (“correction” to 
the readiest lectio facilior?). But why Beé x86vi01? 

* There is no Greek word ayotpavor; the leners 
may be a corruption of dyoiBd5ior “avenging. re- 
tributive,” with B copied as P and Al as N. Whether 
GyorBa5ior or ‘Ap@idpae would have been prior in 
the tradition I cannot say; scribal miscopying, in any 
case, may have influenced the variation between 
AMOI: and AM®I- of the two words. Amphiaraos is 
the hero at Oropos and other shrines (see in general 
K. Bethe. “Amphiaraos.” RE 1, 1894, 1886-1893), 
struck dead by Zeus’ thunderbolt, which opened a 
cleft in the earth (e.g. Paus. 2.23.2). It may be no 
mere coincidence that Zethos (S 1) and Amphiaraos 
both figure in Boiotian myth cycles. 

1 P's Gyeinodor y8dvioi “chthonic attendants,” 
whoever they are here (cf. the éndovec at P 1451- 
14527), seems preferable, as a concept, to S"s cv 
ninoaic y@ovia. If the latter in fact stood in the ar- 
chetype. the reference may have been to the Thra- 
cian city of Amphipolis, with its chthonic hero 
Rhesos (cf. [Eur.] Rh.. esp. 970-972). but it is not 
clear why a city should be invoked here. 

* Who or what are the “chthonic sins?” Are such 
sins the occasion of the “grief” in the Pindaric frag- 
ment quoted at Pl. Meno 81b-c, Gepcegdva nowvav 
RaAaod névOeoc 5éEctar, cic tov Onepbev GAiov 
xtivwy évaty tei avbiboi wuxac naAiv “Perse- 
phone will receive recompense for the ancient grief, 
and to the sun above she restores their souls in the 
ninth year"? Or are both S's patie and P's 
Guaptiat corruptions of some other word? 

* Are the chthonic dreams here apparitions: of the 
dead? Note Usener's conjecture, avtidveipon, for the 
avtievipior of the Amathuntine tablets (n. 13 
above), where the adjective is applied to the ghosts 
invoked. 

' For Necessity deified, see in general W. Fauth, 
“Ananke.” KIP 1, 1964, 332. 

7 It isnot easy to see how either HKOI and OPKOL 
could be a corruption of the other, nor is it clear why 
oaths (P) should be invoked among “animate” 
chthonians. The archetype may have had something 
else. “Hpwec? 

4 $'s adjective yBovia, presumably feminine sin- 
gular, impliesthat a feminine singular noun, as in P, 
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originally preceded, rather than “Apictan. itself a 
feminine plural or a spelling of the masculine singu- 
lar vocative (“Apicte). As ts noted in GM PTad loc., 
“Apict is an epithet of Artemis and Demeter (see 
Jessen, “Ariste,” RE 2, 1895, 876). both chthonic. 

" Again, S's y8ovia implies a feminine noun. 
Taip)tapoixXxzar) for <ze) is an obvious possibility 
for S's TATAPOY: the omission of original XE 
seems due to haplography, TA(P)TAPOTXEX@O- 
NIA being reduced to TA(P)TAPOTX@ONIA. Tarta- 
rouchos, feminine. is the name of a bronze- 
sandalled, presumably malign, counterpart to the 
gold-sandalled Demeter in verses embedded in the 
lead love-charm SuppiMag 1 49. lines 57-61: she ap- 
pears in other verses discussed by Dieterich (42-44). 
Presumably P's Téptope is the result of the cormup- 
tion of Taptapooze. it and the gender of P’s Boe 
both showing a misunderstanding of the fairly rare 
compound. 

™ The magical papyri record no other instance of 
Backavia, chthonic or otherwise. In the recipe that 
includes the present papyrus invocation (above, p. 
137), the operant is to invoke ‘Avaryxat, Moipan, and 
Bacxocbvai (PGM IV 1399-1400). 

"EQ or XAPQN? S's y8ovnai and P's yom lead 
us to expect a masculine singular: therefore “Ew 
(Ant. for Ion. “Had) "Dawn" is to be ruled out for S's 
EQ. My ‘EuXv?) for Aidv is virtually a counsel of 
despair. Charon is of course appropriate here, but a 
cormuption in the direction XAPQN > EQ is hard to 
explain. 

© Are the éndovec (S's misspelling andwvec is 
easily diagnosed as phonetic) here the same as the 
Gyginodor at P 14477 

? The genitive y8oviov shows that something has 
gone wrong here. Is the phrase a corruption of a 
form of ‘Epuciyewv? 

« Paian is unexpected here. It is no doubt signifi- 
cant that he alone appears without the epithet 
“chthonic.” 

* The cancellation of x8ovio1 in S shows that its 
scribe decided, on second thought, that vexoina was 
a second adjective qualifying Persephone. 

* S's KAKOI vs. P’s KALOL: obviously a case of 
optical confusion. P's oi would be the only definite 
article in the incantation; therefore KAIOI is presum- 
ably a corruption of KAKOI. The xaxoi xai of S's 
xaxoi xai 5éugvne is hardly acceptable, however. in 
the context; is it a corruption of Kai xaxodaipovec? 
wai vexvdaipovec? Presumably it was the final 
sound of his uncouth 5éyovne that led the scribe to 
producethe apparent dativeending in xaxoic just af- 
terwards. 

‘ The written shapes of ¥ and T were such that 
they were virtually identical to the eye; hence the 
corruption, which was presumably in the direction 
YIXAL > TYXAL. 

* The Ionic ending of xaptepi in what follows 


Late feasts for ghosts 


Suggests a snatch of an otherwise unknown hexame- 
ter invocation, €AGete (the aorist form is demanded 
by the meter) cov Moipg xpatepi Kat’ averyxq. It is 
easy to see how P's Epyecde could degenerate to S's 
%pyeran: Epyecbe > pyecte > Epyere (cf. the loss of 
the sigma in Baxavia in S 5) > épyeran; the shift 
from aorist to present imperative in both S and P 
shows, in any case. that the tradition had lost sight of 
the metrical nature of the phrase. 

“If the phrase in the archetype was in verse, then 
the civ of S is prior. The corruption to P’s reading 
suggests that cov was wnitten C¥ and that this was 
misread as an abbreviation. possibly CH vel sim., 
otherwise unattested, as far as I know, for cruepov. 
H for hepa is known: see e.g. K. McNamee, Abbre- 
viations in Greek literary papyri and ostraca (= 
BASP Suppl. 3), Chico, California, 1981, 37. 


B. The Muzzling Spell (11-16) 


In the text of Macdonald no. 7 we find a 
phrase that describes the purpose of that lead 
tablet. It is a Qipw@tixov KataBepa, literally a 
“muzzling deposit,” ¢1wtixdv because it was 
meant to shut the mouth of an opponent in a 
law suit, xatéBeya presumably because its 
“magic’ depended on its being placed some- 
where—in this case. among those dead whose 
bones were in the “disused shaft" at Ama- 
thous.“ The present selenite tablet is another 
such “muzzler® (gywtixdy, 11; ¢ycatar for 
tate, 13; oywertw, 16), meant to stop two 
persons, a woman named Aristion and a man 
named Artemidoros Melasios (or Menasios) 
son of Gaterana,"’ from talking against a man 
who is called simply Artemidoros son of 
Timo. Why Artemidoros son of Timo wants 
Aristion to be kept quiet we are not told, but he 
evidently does not want Artemidoros Melasios 
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(or Menasios) to indict (unden Eveaditw for 
éywadzitw, 15) him conceming some clothes. 
Had the clothes been stolen? If so, the dispute 
will not seem petty to those who reflect that 
most thefts of clothes probably took place in 
the public baths and that the punishment for a 
convicted bathhouse thief was forced labor in 
the mines or crucifixion.” 


David R. Jordan 

Gennadius Library 

American School of Classical Studies 
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“For examples of such “muzzling” (@oov. 
Gipweic) see S. Eitrem, Papyri Osloenses. fase. |. 
Magical papyri, Oslo 1925, 76-77, n. 164 (the New 
Testament. the magical papyri. instructions in the 
Kyranides), C. Bonner, Studies in magical amulets 
chiefly Graeco-Egyptian (University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series 49), Ann Arbor 1950, 
104-105 (gemstones), and D. R. Jordan, “Inscribed 
lead tablets from the games in the Sanctuary of Po- 
seidon.” Hesperia 63, 1994, 111-126, n. 23 (gem- 
stones); an inscribed lead tablet (IV?) that may be 
compared is SuppiMag 11 57 (nwe wi avtixg dpiv, 
42). 

“T have not found the woman's name elsewhere: 
maternal lineage was common in magical texts of 
the periods: see D. R. Jordan, “C/L VIII 19525(B).2 
QPVVLVA = q(uem) pleperit) vulva," Philologus 
120. 1976, 127-32. 

% We should not rule out the possibility that one of 
the.se two Artemidoroi is the Antemidoros for whom 
the lead “muzziing™ spell from Amathous, quoted 
above, pp. 132f. (Macdonald no. 7 = Aud. 28) was 
written. 

” For the legalities sce Tomlin, op. cit. (n.1 above), 
80-81 


Menprnuévoc 
The Cnidian Curse Tablets and Ordeal by Fire’ 


By 


HSS. Versnel 


Abstract 


Some 13-15 lead tablets found in the Demeter sanc- 
tuary at Knidos and dated roughly to the second or 
first century B.C. contain formulary and stereotyped 
prayers in which unknown persons guilty of theft or 
slander are commended to the goddess, who is re- 
quested to compel the culprit to confess his sin and 
redress the injury, for instance by bringing the stolen 
‘object to the temple. The condition that must drive 
the culprit to confession is described as peprémenos. 
This term is mostly explained as a lonicising koing 
variant of pepramenos, ‘sold’, in the sense of be- 
longing to the goddess as a sort of hierodoulos. The 
author argues that the identification with pepra- 
menos should be abandoned and that these prayers 
for judicial help are closely related to the well- 
known confession texts on 2nd and 3rd century A.D. 
stélai from Lydia and Phrygia. Hence peprémenos 
should be taken as indicating one of the many types 
of physical punishment that gods inflict on human 
sinners in these confession texts. On account of the 
normal meaning of peprémenos this would point to 
the meaning ‘buming/oumt with fever’, However, 
another connotation may have played a part as well: 
that of well-known ordeal procedures which leave 
innocent people unharmed, but in which persons 
guilty of the offence they publicly disclaim before 
the god are punished with a physical affection that is 
sometimes circumscribed as ‘being bumt’. Thus the 
Cnidian tablets display a mixture of conditional 
curses and ordeal. 


During the excavations of the temple of Deme- 
ter and Persephone at Knidos in the South West 
of Asia Minor in the middle of the 19th century 
C.T. Newton found a number of lead tablets 
containing texts that betrayed some similarity 
with magical defixiones.? The majority is 
sorely damaged and since neither the archae- 
ological context nor the letter type permitted a 


Apart from David Jordan's corrections of my Eng- 
lish, for which I am very grateful to him, this is the 
practically unaltered text of my conference paper. I 
have added only the absolute minimum of necessary 
notes, for it is my intention to devote a more com- 
prehensive study to the Cnidian (and related) tablets 
in the near future, in which I shall retum to the 
present issue and several aspects which are dis- 
cussed only in passing or not at all. 
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precise dating, Newton ventured a rough esti- 
mation between 300 and 100 B.C, perhaps 
somewhat later. The majority of subsequent 
commentators opted for the second or first cen- 
tury B.C. Already soon after their discovery the 
tablets enjoyed considerable attention. As a re- 
sult, the texts as given by Wunsch, Bechtel, 
Audollent and Steinleitner’ may be considered 
by and large definitive. New suggestions on the 
basis of autopsy, at any rate, cannot be ex- 
pected in view of the current deplorable state of 
the material. The texts have been often referred 
to in different studies on defitiones, curse texts, 
confession texts and the like, but this by no 
means implies that all the riddles have been 
solved. In this paper I shall focus my attention 
on one particular aspect. But before I can go 
into this it will be expedient to give a short pic- 
ture of the rather stereotyped contents of these 
13 or 15 tablets.* 

The reasonfortheir existence is that the au- 
thors, who are always women, believe that they 
have been wronged by another person, known 
or unknown. The cases in point are theft, re- 
fusal to return a deposit, slander, especially 
with respect to black magic or poison. The in- 
jured person resorts to the deities of the local 
temple. She devotes or commends (avartonpt 
or aviepdw) the culprit to Demeter, Kore and 
the gods who are with them. Next, there are 
two possibilities: the culprit can redeem his/her 
error, for instance by returning the stolen object 
to the owner, after which the case is closed. Or 
he remains stubborn, in which case Demeter is 
requested to force the culprit to a public confes- 
sion (¢&cryopetav) and/or to restore the 
damage. In cases of slander, of course, mere 
confession suffices. By way of example let us 
read a part of Audollent no 2: 


“Artemis devotes to Demeter and Kore and the gods 
with Demeter, all of them, the person who did not 
return the garments that I had Jost, although I asked 
them back. May he, in his own person, bring them 
up to Demeter, also if it is another one who has my 


possessions, nexprutvos, publicly confessing his 
deed (éBayopevwv).” 


The rest, though very interesting. is not rele- 
vant to my present issue. Admittedly. in this 
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tablet the last two words (menpnyévoc 
éEayopevwv), are supplemented but these con- 
jectures are irrefutable since they are supported 
by parallels in other formulaic phrases. Take 
for instance Audollent no 4, in which a person 
is accused of slander in the first two lines. Then 
we read (Il. 2 f.): “Let him go up to Demeter, 
nexpnyévos with all his i&101, publicly confess- 
ing (€Gayopevwy)...". Audollent no I, finally, 
is a conditional self-curse by the author of the 
tablet—she accepts the obligation to go up to 
the temple nenpnyéva: and to confess her guilt. 
Only in this place the word for confessing is 
not a form of éEayopevw, but EopoAobca, no 
doubt a mistake for €Gop0A0yovca. So we see 
that the fixed term for the divine pressure is 
nempmpévoc, which also recurs in other texts of 
this series. Once, however, we find 
xodaGopevor instead of menpnyévoc in the 
same place of the formula.’ In a few texts it is 
added that the culprit may find the goddess un- 
merciful or implacable (uy) Tuyo edictov 
AaGyatpoc), which is only in Audollent no 1 
also circumscribed as wsydAac Bacdvous 
BacaviCopeva: “put to the test by great tor- 
tures.” 

So much is clear that the culprit must expe- 
rience the action of the goddess as a kind of 
bodily pression or penalty, whatever may be 
the exact meaning of the vexed term 
nenpnutvoc, which I deliberately have not 
translated so far. In the strict sense of the word, 
the notion of ‘penalty’ is only present in those 
few texts where the gods are required to show 
themselves implacable, even after the repent- 
ance of the sinner. In the majority of the texts, 
however, the divine interference is clearly in- 


‘Wunsch 1897, pp. X-XII ff.; Bechtel 1899. nos 
3536-3548; Audollent 1904, nos 1-13; Steinleitner 
1913, nos 34-47. A selection in: Sylloge' nos 1178- 
1180. There are some textual conyectures in Kaga- 
row 1929, 52. 

“The number depends on the editor's decision 
whether or not two fragments belong to one tablet, 
In this paper I shall follow the arrangement as pro- 
posed by Audollent 

‘In no 3 A; no 8 has the variant: nulwiplas ruxor 
and naiclav moka. 
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tended as a sort of pressure, or even a judicial 
torture, in order to force the culprit to confes- 
sion and redress. 

As a result of their being ‘dedicated’ to the 
gods, the culprits have come into a provisional 
situation of ‘tabu’: they are conditionally 
cursed and in a way have come under the juris- 
diction of the powers of the netherworld. In or- 
der to escape contagion the author sometimes 
adds a sort of warranty. The curse must not hit 
the author of the tablet, not even if she might 
meetthe cursed person, be in his company, eat, 
drink with him or be at the same table or under 
the same roof. All this, of course, can easily oc- 
cur in a small community, especially if the ac- 
cursed person is unknown. Next to this there is 
another recurrent element: the author excuses 
herself for having to resort to these unsympa- 
thetic measures, but she has no alternative: 
GH{xnpar yap Agonowa Adpatep (Audollent 
no 2), a formula with which we are well 
acquainted from other related texts and from 
secular petitions for justice.® 

All this makes it abundantly clear that these 
texts cannot be identified with the defixio 
proper but rather belong to a genre which, since 
Zingerle and Latte,’ is referred to as ‘Heiliges 
Recht’. Instead of magically cursing a person 
for sheer motives of hate, envy or competition, 
these texts appeal to divine justice in order to 
realize some retaliation. There are a number of 
interesting questions that force themselves 
upon us, some of which I have dealt with in 
Versnel 1991. In this paper I shall restrict my- 
self to just one problem: what does nenpnyévoc 
mean and what is its religious and cultic frame 
of reference? 


In his editio princeps of the Cnidian tablets pp. 
726 ff. Newton took the term as a Ionian form 
of xExpapévoc, meaning that the guilty person 
was ‘sold’ to and hence in the possession of the 
goddess. It is curious to see how this notion of 
a sort of ‘sacred slavery’ dominated the inter- 
pretations well into the 20th century,® with 
Steinleitner, in his deservedly famous disserta- 
tion on ‘confession’ in antiquity, as an authori- 
tative representative.® Other scholars hesitate.'° 
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Yet it is obviously and definitely impossible: 
such a stark Ionicism simply does not suit the 
overtly Doricizing Cnidian texts. Also in view 
of other arguments no other alternative remains 
than to take it as it stands “(being) burt’, as it 
has been suggested sometimes earlier but 
nearly always with considerable reticence."' I 
shall now argue that this meaning is not only 
perfectly acceptable and understandable but 
that it also gives us a more specific insight into 
the nature of the religious implications of these 
texts. 


® T have collected the evidence in Versnel 1991. 

7 J. Zingerle, ‘Heiliges Recht’, OSA 23. 1926, 5-72; 
Latte 1920. 

* It can for instance be found in the following 19th 
century studies: C. Wachsmuth, ‘Inschriften aus 
Korkura’, RAM 18, 1863, 559-574, esp. 573; J. Zun- 
del. "Aegyptische Glossen’. RAM 19, 1864, 481- 
496, esp. 483: F. Bilcheler, ‘Oskische Bleitafel’, 
RAM 33, 1878, 1-77. esp. 20 f., who tries to substan- 
tiate this interpretation with an expression in an Os- 
can lead tablet. The same view still in W. Speyer, 
“Fluch’. RAC 7, 1969, 1175: “dem Gott verkauft”. 

* Though appreciating the objections to this inter- 
pretation by earlier scholars (see next notes) and 
even adding more evidence in support of their argu- 
ment, he yet prefers the meaning: “man wird sein Ei- 
gentum” (p. 106). 

‘© For instance, Bjirck 1938, 125: “das ritselhafte 
nexpnuévoc”; Audollent 1904, p. 7. mentions the 
two possible interpretations but makes no choice. 
Neither do R. Pettazzoni, La confessione dei pec- 
cati. Parte seconda, vol. II], Bologna 1936. 141 n. 
98. and MP. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen 
Religion I, Munich 1961, 221 n. 6: “Bedeutung ... 
umstritten”. 

'' The first was Bechtel 1899, 235: “Die koine, in 
die sonst viele lonismen gewandert sind, kennt doch 
mexpiiodar flr mexpacdm nicht (...). Heisst 
renpnuévos ‘vom Fieber gebrannt’? He was fol- 
lowed by Kuhnert (see next note) and later in 
Sylloge’ Ill, 336 n. 6: “vis ea esse videtur igni quo- 
dam intestino velut febri homines scelestos vexari et 
confici.” Wiinsch 1897. p. XII is explicit: “homini- 
bus, qui scelus aliquod patrassent, ignem intemum 
mitt ab illa putabant Cnidii, quo nefarii cogerentur, 
ut facinus suum confiterentur.” Cf. also: Kagorow 
‘Bedeutet igne interno (= febri) urens und 
ditus", though not offering any argument 
for his view, 
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FIRE! 


No doubt many a reader has already thought of 
the frequent occurrence of the element fue in 
curse tablets and related texts in general. In an 
article on ‘fire-magic’, Kuhnert 1894 collected 
a large number of well-known curses and de- 
fixiones, in which fire plays a role, as a matter 
of fact also including the Cnidian curses. They 
can now be supplemented with numerous re- 
cent findings, which I shall not discuss here. 
Just a few examples suffice. 

In order to rouse feelings of love or desire in 
a person, one must use wishes such as: uratur 
amore, desiderio; uratur furens amore; 
amante aestuante amoris et desiderio,” just as 
Simaitha in the second idyll of Theocritus says: 
“may Delphis destroy her own flesh by the 
flame.” But next to these instances of love- 
magic the notion of buming abounds in mali- 
cious magical texts. In this case the notion is 
often, though by no means exclusively, 
phrased in terms such as mupetéc, which we 
tend to translate by ‘fever’.” This, of course, 
may be justified, provided that we do not forget 
that fever in ancient ideas was conceived as a 
kind of internal fire, as it is expressed many 
times, for instance in the medical literature.'* 
The combination piyog Kal mupetdc expresses 
both the aspect of shivering cold and buming 
heat and is often used in curses.'* The term 
mupiv occurs already in one of the oldest re- 
maining defixiones, a tablet from the vicinity of 
Palermo (ca. 500 B.C.),'° and emerges again in 
late antiquity. A curious defixio from Rom 
(Poitiers, c. 200 A.D.),'7 a Latin text but with 
strong Greek influences, curses a mimus named 
Sosio: Sosio deliria, Sosio pyra, Sosio cottidie 
doleto. The curses may also have a more public 
character: a funerary inscnption from Mactar'® 
wams the potential desecrator of the tomb that 
he habebit devs iratos et vivus ardebit. And 
during the conference of which the present 
book is the result, we were confronted with a 
new oracle inscription from Ephesos, in which 
the person who dared to disobey the divine in- 
structions was threatened with a ‘punishment 
through fire’ (rupdc tote teloete nowas)."” 
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THE RELATIONSHIP WITH THE 
CONFESSION TEXTS 


We cannot but conclude that nenpnyévoc must 
be seen as a bodily affliction of a ‘fiery’ nature 
through which the god in his role of superior 
judge forces the culprit to confess and redeem 
his guilt. The term KoAaLéyevoc, used only 
once in the Cnidian curses,” refers to this func- 


") See for instance the defixiones amatoriae in Au- 
dollent 1904, nos 227-231: 266-271. 

' See: H.-J. Hom, ‘Fieber’, RAC 7, 1969, 878-909, 
esp. 884. Many examples in Kuhnert 1894 and 
Steinleitner 1913, 106. For some more curses with 
‘fire’ see: L. Robert, REA 65, 1963, 327 n. |; curses 
with fire are also common in Semitic cultures: S. 
Gevintz. Curse motifs in the Old Testament and in 
the Ancient Near East, University of Chicago 1959, 
161; TWAT s.v. Kop. 

“ Erotianus Nachmanson p. 69: mip. tovrtonv 6 
mupetag. Cf. J. Kuhn & O. Fleischer. Index 
Hippocraticus. Gdttingen 1989, 712f. Hom (supra n. 
13), esp. col, 887; R. Stromberg, Griechische Wort- 
studien. Untersuchungen zur Benennung von Tieren, 
Pflanzen, Kérperteilen und Krankheiten (Goteborgs 
Kungl. Vetenskapssamf. Handi. ser. A.2), Goteborg 
1944, 68ff.; cf. R. Kotanski. ‘Incantations and 
prayers for salvation on inscribed Greek amulets’. in 
Faraone & Obbink 1991, 112-118. 

‘Its earliest attestation is in the Old Testament: 
Deuter. 28:22, and the combination prevails for in- 
stance in the well-known imprecations from the 
circle of Herodes Atticus, which betray Jewish influ- 
ences. See fundamentally. L. Robert, ‘Malédictions 
funéraires grecques, CRA/ 1978, 241-289, esp. 
244. It occurs in Coptic curses as well, for instance: 
Bjorck 1938. nos 26 and 28 (in his translation): 
“bring heisses Fieber iiber sie und kaltes Fieber™. 
There are also Latin ‘wanslations’, for instance: Au- 
dollent 1904, no 140: patiatur febris f rigus. 

'© Ed. G. Manzanaro, ASNP 7, 1977, 1335-1338: 
SEG (1977) no 656; D. Jordan 1985. no 108. 

" See for bibliography and the history of its inter- 
LS. Versnel. ‘ “May he not be able to sac- 
': Conceming a curious formula in Greek 
tin curses’, ZPE 58, 1985, 247-269, esp. 


247 f. 


“CIL VIM, 11825; ILS 8181. 

' D. Knibbe, Osterreichisches Archdologisches In- 
Stitut.Berichte und Materialien |, 1991, 14; R. Mer- 
kelbach, ZPE 88, 1991, 70. See the contribution of 
F. Graf in this volume. 

3 Thus providing a parallel of the present participle 
xodalouevog in a confession text from Eumeneia, 
which Th. Drew-Bear, ‘Local cults in Graeco-Ro- 
man Phrygia’. GRBS 17. 1976, 262 n. 54, believed 
to be the first attestation. He also gives the evidence 
‘on the notion xéAaoxc in confession texts. 
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tion and also draws our attention to the close 
relationship of these Cnidian texts with a spe- 
cial type of inscriptions typical of North-East- 
em Lydia and the adjacent parts of Phrygia. 
More than a hundred of these so-called confes- 
sion-stelai have come to light,”! in which terms 
with the stem KoAa- are often used and de- 
tailed. In their most complete form the texts on 
these stelai—which practically without excep- 
tion date from the second and third centuries 
A.D.—usually present a kind of protocol with 
the following ingredients:” a person has com- 
mitted a crime against another person or a sin 
against divine law (for instance perjury), is 
punished by a god, confesses his misdeed 
({é]opoAoyew), retaliates and thus placates the 
god (\Adoxopan), is released from punishment, 
and from now on praises the god. Hence, many 
of these historiolae begin with the acclamation: 
“Great is Anaeitis, Great is Men” or whatever 
the God's name is. Hence, too, some scholars 
list these accounts among the genre of the 
aretalogy.? 

There is, therefore, a clear relationship with 
the Cnidian curses, in so far as these lite lead 
tablets put a petition before the gods and ask 
them to do precisely what the confession texts 
relate they have done. Nor is this all. As far as 
human relations are concemed the crimes on 
the confession texts are of the very same nature 
as the ones mentioned in the Cnidian texts: 
theft, refusal to return a deposit, brutal treat- 
ment of helpless people, magical or poisonous 
actions. And the divine punishment is also 
similar, though more variegated, in the major- 
ity of cases some physical affliction: illness, 
blindness, madness, accidents, but also death 
of animals, of relatives, sometimes of the ac- 
cused person himself 24 

A few confession texts even reveal a more 
specific similarity as to the procedure. I single 
out two of them. One (TAM V.1, 251) reads: 


“To Men Axiottenos. Since Hermogenes, son of 
Glykon and Nitonis, son of Philoxenos, have slan- 
dered Artemidoros with respect to wine, Artemi- 
doros has given a mmdmov. The god has punished 
Hermogenes, who has propitiated the god, and from 
now on he will extol (the god).” 
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Now, a mrtdmov” is a tablet covered with 
writing which may be, as it is here, presented to 
a deity. It is among other things a technical 
term for oracle questions placed before the 
gods in Egypt. In another confession text (TAM 
V. 1 318) we are told how a woman, Tatias, 
stands accused in a campaign of gossip of 
poisoning her son-in-law, who had subse- 
quently gone out of his mind. She reacts as fol- 
lows (II. 9 ff.): 


“Tatias drew up a scepter and placed dpat in the 
temple, as if to testify that she was not guilty of the 
(transgressions attributed to her, although actually 
she was aware of her guilt. The gods sub jected her to 
a punishment that she did not escape.” 


Here we see a ritual opening of the process by 
placing a sceptre, which occurs in several other 
texts as well.” But what interests us is the plac- 
ing of the apart, which clearly is a tablet with a 
conditional self-curse presented to the god, ex- 
actly the procedure we have met in a tablet of 
Cnidus. In fact we may infer that these 
mrtta@mov and dpat precisely denote the kind 
of objects that have survived in the form of lead 
tablets in Knidos. 


Now, Knidos is not the only place where tab- 


11 There is a bibliography of the relevant studies up 
to 1986 in Versnel 1991, n. 77. Since then several 
important texts have come to light and have been 
published with ample commentary. Many of the 
texts can be found in TAM V.1. G. Petzl is preparing 
an edition of all the known confession texts. 

2 For a discussion of all terms and concepts in the 
following section I refer to Versnel 1991, 75-79. 
2.V. Longo. Aretalogie nel mondo greco 1: Epigrafi 
¢ papiri, Genova 1969, 158-166, for instance, in- 
cludes five confession texts in his collection. 

% Significantly, the term Kohasteic cs ... plus part 
of the body is formulaic. A survey of afflicted parts 
of the body in confession texts: Chr. Naour, ‘Nou- 
velles inscriptions du Moyen Hermos’, EA 2. 1983, 
107-122, esp. 109. 

» For these mrtama and related objects see: Vers- 
nel 1991, 76, with references in the notes. 

™ On this specific ‘opening of the judicial proce- 
dure’ see: J.H.M. Strubbe. ‘Cursed be he that moves 
my bones’, in Faraone & Obbink 1991, 33-59, esp 
44 ff. 
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lets of this type have surfaced. In Versnel 1991 
I have collected and discussed the complete 
evidence on tablets with prayers for judicial 
help. Besides the ones mentioned so far, others 
have been found in Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, Austria, and a particularly rich harvest 
in Great Britain.?’ Sometimes they provide fea- 
tures that are markedly similar to the ones of 
the Knidos tablets. And practically always the 
authors ask the gods to strike the accursed with 
some kind of damage or physical affliction, fre- 
quently but not always with the provision that 
the punishmnent may be repealed once the 
culprit has paid his due or retumed a stolen ob- 
ject. 

Locally, the terms indicating the type of af- 
fliction may be formulaic, as for instance in 
some tablets from Great Britain where the 
culprit must “pay with his blood” (sanguine 
suo). However, the term nenpnpévoc has no 
literal parallel elsewhere and its formulaic 
application is an isolated specialty of the 
temple of Demeter and Kore in the little town 
of Knidos. Can we push our interpretation of 
the term further, beyond the conclusion we 
have reached so far that it undeniably refers to 
a kind of physical harm experienced as the 
flames of fever? I think we can and in order to 
do so, we now leave the identification of 
nenpnyévoc with xoAaCépevoc and tum our 
attention to the other variant peya@\ac 
Baodvous BacamGopeva: “put to a test with 
great tortures.""?8 


ORDEAL BY FIRE 


In his well-known monograph on ordeals in 
ancient Greece, Glotz 1904," makes a rough 
distinction in three categories of ordeals: 1) by 
way of the element water, 2) by way of the 
element earth (for instance jumping into a 
chasm, being buried alive), and 3) by fire. The 
number of pages devoted to each type is 74:17: 
6, respectively, which indicates that ordeal by 
fire is not abundantly documented in Greek 
literature. Yet, we do have clear tokens of its 
existence. Sophocles Antigone 264 ff. is often 
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quoted as the first instance in Greek literature: 
“we were ready to take red-hot iron in our 
hands, or to walk through fire, to make oath by 
the gods that we had not done the deed.” The 
latter practice “to walk through fire” (B.é:rupdc 
jévan) is even a proverbial expression by which 
people declare themselves ready to accept an 
ordeal in order to prove their innocence or sin- 
cerity.% 

This practice has a variant in the wide- 
spread custom of fire-walking, people walking 
on buming charcoal for instance in order to 
prove their purity. It may be used as a confir- 
mation of an oath or as proof of virginal chas- 
tity as it was in the sacrificial fire on the 
éoyapa of a sanctuary mentioned in Helio- 
donus’ Aethiopica 10,8. As we shall see in more 
detail below the fire-ordeal may alternate or 
amalgamate with other types of ordeal, espe- 
cially in the context of virginal tests: descend- 


When my article was in the press, R. Tomlin pub- 
lished the complete collection from Aquae Sulis, in- 
cluding the new finds: “The curse tablets”, ch. 4, in 
B. Cunliffe (ed.), The Temple of Sulis Minerva at 
Bath Ul: Finds from the Sacred Spring (Oxford Uni- 
versity Committee for Archaeology, Monograph 
16), Oxford 1988. 

* Of course, one can also understand this expression 
in a less rigidly ‘judicial’ sense, for instance in the 
broad meaning of “tormented by great agonies”, as it 
occurs in some magical texts. However, I hope to 
show that especially in our text the judicial compo- 
nent. already suggested by the specific function of 
this type of texts, 1s emphatically corroborated by 
the implications of nexpnévos, That terms with the 
element Bocavos may refer to a feverish illness is 
beautifully illustrated by an unpublished tablet from 
Carthage or Hadrumetum (D. Jordan 1985, pp. 186- 
187), from which L. Robert, JSav 1981, 35 n. 1 
quotes: xal émduyia mopowpevoi tag wuLas Tas 
xapBlas, 146 onavyyvas aitav Bagannfopevor 
*Glotz had many predecessors and not so many 
successors in the study of ancient ordeal. I refrain 
from giving or discussing the relevant literature, 
which I reserve for the fuller account announced 
above (n. 1). 

“ Xen. Symp. 4. 16; Aristoph. Lys, 133; and in a ju- 
dicial context: Demosth. 54. 40. All the same Latte 
1920. 5, is right when he says: “Ordalzeremonien im 
geordneten Prozessverfahren sind in geschichtlicher 
Zeut in Gnechenland nicht nachzuweisen.” 
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ing into a subterranean pit," drinking the blood 
of a bull,” etc. 

Fire-walking, of course, is also very well- 
known as a regular cult practice? Strabo 12, 
537, records this custom for the priestesses of 
Artemis Perasia at Kastabala in Cilicia and L. 
Robert™ has collected parallels*> and also re- 
ferred to the modem Greek fire-walking by the 
so-called Anastenarides in Thracia.* In these 
cultic instances the central issue is that the 
people remain unharmed (Gxadeic) because 
they are xatexdpevor ‘possessed’, that is also 
protected, by the god(dess). Even so the as- 
pects of ordeal remain clearly discernible: only 
those who really believe (and are pure) can do 
the trick; the others hurt their feet, painfully 
and shamefully. 


»' Especially famous at Lanuvium: Ael. NA Il, 16 
(who, incorrectly, speaks of Lavinium); Prop. 4. 8. 
3. Cf. A.E. Gordon, The cults of Lanuviwm (Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Classical Philol- 
ogy. 2). Berkeley 1938, 21 ff: K. Latte, Romische 
Religionsgeschichte, Munich 1960, 167 n. 1. Ac- 
cording to Achill. Tat. 8, 6-14, girls descend into a 
Pan-grotto at Ephesos, cf. Ch. Picard, Ephese et 
Claros, Paris 1922, 370; Ph. Borgeaud, Recherches 
sur le dieu Pan, Geneva 1979, 126. Comparable ele- 
ments in the virginal test at the Kallichoros spring in 
Eleusis (Alciphron 3, 69), and the actions of the 
*Antleriai’ during the Thesmophoria. 

» Paus. 7, 25, 13: in a temple in Achaia priestesses 
had to undergo this test. The impure died. 

» Bremmer 1984, 270 n. 17, gives literature. 

™ In A. Dupont-Sommer & L. Robert, La déesse de 
Hiérapolis Castabala (Cilicie), Paris 1964, 53-64. 
“It has often been compared with the ritual fire 
walk of the ‘Hirpi Sorani’ in ue Sabine country, 
also mentioned by Strabo 5. 2, 9 (226C), cf. Plin. 
NH 7, 2, 19. On this see for instance: A. Alfildi, Die 
Struktur des voretruskischen Romerstaates, Heidel- 
berg 1974, 77 f., who views it in the perspective of 
“‘Mannerbiinde’ and initiation, where, indeed, simi- 
lar fire trials are attested: L. Weiser, Altgermanische 
Jiinglingswethen und Mannerbiinde, Buhl 1927, 75 
ff, cf. O. Berthold, Die Unverwundtbarkeit in Sage 
und Aberglauben der Griechen (RVV XI), Giessen 
1911. For a different approach see: G. Piccaluga. ‘I 
Marsi ¢ gli Hirpr’, in P. Xella (ed.), Magia, Rome 
1976, 207-231. 

% Referring to C. Romaios, Cultes populaires de la 
Thrace, Les Anasténaria, la cérémonie du Lundi 
Pur, Athens 1949. This ritual has been treated fre- 
quently in more recent literature. I mention only: W. 


I shall select now some special accounts 
which, as I hope to show, are specifically rele- 
vant to my issue. Plutarch, Dio 56, records that 
at Syracuse a certain Kallippos, under suspi- 
cion of conspiring against the tyrant Dio, was 
forced to ‘take the great oath’ in the Syracusan 
temple of the Thesmophoroi. After having sac- 
tificed he had to take a torch in one hand, wrap 
his body in the so-called “purple of Perse- 
phone”, and thus pronounce the oath. No doubt 
the test involved a kind of fire-ordeal, in which 
a torch played a role, a feature we also know 
from other ritual tests, especially during initia- 
tions into mysteries.>” 

Combinations of the elements mentioned by 
Glotz frequently occur, especially the inter- 
twining of water and fire. The priestesses of 


Puchner, ‘Beitrdge zum thrakischen Feuerlauf’, 
Zeitschrift fir Balkanologie \7, 1981, 47-75; W.D. 
Furley, Studies in the use offire in ancientGreek re- 
ligion, New York 1981, 211-235; L.M. Danforth, 
Firewalking and religious healing: The Anastenaria 
of Greece and the Americanfirewalking movement, 
Princeton 1989. It is tempting to compare a related 
Titual as recorded for the Maenads in Euripides Bac- 
chae 757-758, where the ecstatic women bear fire 
on their heads (a unique treat in fire handling) with- 
out being bumed. Cf. J. Roux ad loc. and Bremmer 
1984, 270-272. 

>” | cannot go into this special topic right now, but 
refer for the moment to the evidence collected by R. 
Merkelbach, Roman und Mysterium in der Antike, 
Munich & Berlin 1962, index s.v. ‘Feuerprobe’. and 
esp. 93 n. 3; J. Gwyn Griffiths, ‘The concept of 
divine judgement in the mystery religions’, in U. 
Bianchi & M. J. Vermaseren (edd.), La soteriologia 
dei culti orientali nell’ impero Romano, Leiden 
1982, 210 ff. (for pagan mysteries). For Eleusis see: 
N.J. Richardson, The Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
Oxford 1974, 231 ff. for Christian rites: C.-M 
Edsman, Le baptéme dans le feu, Uppsala 1940, 
134 ff. Some testimonies on Mithnaic initiation are 
particularly interesting. Greg. Naz. PG 35 col. 
592 A, mentions tas év Miépov Baodvou, Kai 
katong évbiKous 1&6 pvoTixds (where the three 
central elements of our Cnidian texts retum: tests by 
torture, buming, judicial atmosphere). Nonnos, 
schol. ad Greg. Naz. inv. in Jul. (N. Turchi, Fontes 
historiae mysteriorum aevi hellenistici, Rome 1923, 
286 no 336) records thatthe initiands had to undergo 
eighty KoXdorc (another term from our Cnidian 
texts) one of which was a fire test (td &G mupdc na- 
Peddeiv). 
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Kastabala not only were able to walk through 
fire, but also could pass through big rivers.® 
The most natural combination of these two el- 
ements occurs in the case of hot springs, or wa- 
ters that for some unfathomable reason sud- 
denly seem to effervesce and seethe. These 
centres of natural miracles foster rites of or- 
deal.” The hot springs of Bath, Aquae Sulis, 
for instance were marked by perpetual fires 
(Perpetui ignes) according to Solinus 22. 
Now it is precisely in these springs that more 
than hundred judicial prayers of the type de- 
scribed above have been found." The Pane- 
gyricus Constantini 21, records a visit of the 
emperor to the hot springs of Autun.*? These 
“hot waters without any indication of terrestrial 
fire" (calentes aquas sine ullo soli ardentis in- 
dicio) as they are characterized, are the place 
where“per jury is punished by the effervescent 
waters” (ferventibus aquis periuria puniuntur). 
And the same is reported by Solinus 4, 6, about 
springs in Sardinia, which effervescunt and to 
which they expose people that are under suspi- 
cion of theft. The guilty become blind." 

In Asia Minor several springs or rivers have 
the property of suddenly coming to a seething 
motion or indeed literally getting to the point of 
boiling and rising to the hands, arms or eyes of 
a person who is in the water. They are generally 
cherished as places of ordeal, especially in 
cases of perjury.“ Some are even called S5up 
"Opxtov Atdg, and about one of these Philostr. 
Vita Apollonii |, 6, tells us that the water af- 
flicts guilty people with dropsy or abscesses, 
that the victims are unable to leave the water 
and shout laments at the river confessing their 
perjury (GyoAoyobvtes & emapxnoay).** Or as 
Pliny NH 31, 2, 23, has it: “the perjurious per- 
son cannot endure the whirlpool, which is as a 
burning flame” (cuius gurgitem per juri negan- 
tur pati, velut flammam urentem). Again we 
notice the congruence, if not identification of 
the seething waters and fire® as a test used in 
ordeal ritual.” 

My last testimonies will bring us even closer 
to our point of departure, the Cnidian proce- 
dure. Achilles Tatius 8, 12, provides interesting 
information on a chastity ordeal in the “water 
of the Styx” at Ephesos. A girl descends into 
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the water with a ypaypareiov, on which her 
oath of innocence is written, attached to a neck- 
lace. If she is unchastethe water rages and rises 


up (10 tSap dpyiCeto Kal avafatve) and 
covers the perjurious text. 


“ Particularly interesting: Iambl. De myst. 3, 4, on 
divine possession and inspiration: for these 
Peopopowpevor “the impassable becomes passable 
(GBata Bata ylverai): they expose themselves to 
and even pass through (&axopevovta) fire and 
cross rivers, just as the priestess at Kastabala.” 

™ One of the reasons was that these miracles were 
naturally regarded as places of divine power and 
presence: W. Speyer, ‘Der Ursprung warmer 
Quellen nach heidnischer und christlicher Deutung’, 
JbAC20, 1977, 39-46. 

“ Exacly this combination in an account by Pausa- 
nias 2, 34.1 of the hot springs of Methana: “they say 
that during the reign of Antigonus son of Demetrius 
the water appeared for the first time. But. initially, it 
was not water that sprang forth, but first a great fire 
effervesced from the earth, and only after this had 
gone oul, water began to stream.” 

“' See above n. 27. 

7 On these springs see: E. Galletier (ed.), Pané- 
gyriques Latins M1, Paris 1952, 31 

“Cf. Isid. Erym. 14,6 .40; Prisc. Perieg. 466 ff. 

“ Apart from Glotz 1904 and others see also: R. 
MacMullen, Paganism in the Roman Empire, New 
Haven & London 1981, 173 n. 33. 

“ Cf. Ps. Arist. Mirab. 152; Suda s.v. Asbamaios. 
That “on en buvait l'eau en jurant” (Glow 1904, 
116), is not supported by the sources. 

“ The same confusion can be perceived in the sto- 
ries of Achilles’ ‘baptism’, where some sources 
mention fue (Apoll. Rhod. 4, 869 ff. Apollod. 3, 
171), others the water of the Styx (Stat. Achill. 1, 
133, with the commentary by O.A.W. Dilke, Starius 
Achilleid, Cambridge 1954). Comparably, the 
Sabine Valesius had to cure his children with water 
that was boiling on a terrestrial fire, but till the 
present day scholars quarrel on the interpretation of 
the pictorial representations referring to this legend: 
boiling water or fire? See for instance: H.S. Versnel, 
‘Die neue Inschrift von Satricum in historischer 
Sicht’. Gymnasium 89, 1982, 193-235, esp. 219- 
224. 

“’T shall not go into the specific function of these 
places as connections with the underworld, as the 
frequent names Styx or Plutonia indicate. But I shall 
Tetum to this question in the work announced above 
(n. 1), since it does have a bearing on the nature of 
the goddes.ses of the Cnidian tablets. 

“In fact. the passage describes how one woman, 
Leukippe, has to undergo the test in the Pan-grono 
(mentioned above n. 31), the other, Melitte, the test 
by the Styx. Significantly. the accuser had threat- 
ened to wring out the truth by torture (Basavicwv: 
8, 11. I: cf. 7, 12). ludicial torture and ordeal appear 
to be intercheangable. 
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Finally the most famous and most interest- 
ing instance of a similar ordeal: the test at the 
Palikoi, the twin lakes near Syracuse. These 
volcanic lakes are in permanent motion and be- 
have like gaisers erupting hot showers like 
kettles of boiling water as Diodor. 11, 89, 2-4, 
tells us. The place is infested with sulphuric 
odours, very unhealthy for human beings. It is 
a most famous centre for oath-taking and or- 
deals as several authors tell us. Diodorus 11, 
89, 5, says that in the case of perjury the divine 
punishment (xéAamc) is immediately exe- 
cuted: some of the culprits become blind. 
Polemon, cited by Macrobius Sar. 5, 19, 21, on 
the other hand, assures that the perjurer meets 
an immediate death: the procedure involving 
this ‘greatest oath’ of Sicily prescribes that 
those who wish to take an oath carry a 
ypoupdnov from which they read the oath 
aloud, standing near the borders of the lake. 
The one who is guilty of perjury meets an im- 
mediate death in the sight of the gods (tav 
Sedv gunoddv tedevta). 

However, there is also a considerably differ- 
ent version‘? given by Ps.-Aristotle, De mirab. 
57: 


“There is also an oath which is considered to be par- 
ticularly sacred. People write their oaths on a 
mvax{&ov and throw this into the water. If the oath 
is just, the mvaxt8.ov keeps floating on the surface. 
But if it is not just, the mvaxitov becomes heavy 
and disappears.” as they say, and the culprit is burnt 
alive (t0v 8 Gvopanov muxparba).” 


Stephanus Byz. apparently summarizes this 
source using a practically identical phrasing 
and concluding: avtdg S€ munpatar. 


Here, indeed, we perceive a striking correspon- 
dence: the ypayateiov (Achill. Tat.), ypop- 
paénov (Polemon), mvaxt51ov (Ps.-Aristotle), 
mvdmiov (Stephan. Byz.) with the oath of inno- 
cence (for instance: furti negati, Macrob. 5, 19, 
20) written on it, both in Ephesos and at the 
Palikoi, immediately calls to mind the Cnidian 
tablets (with their parallels in the mttamov and 
Gpat mentioned in the confession texts): tab- 
lets with an oath of innocence being presented 
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tothe goddess. Itistrue that the majority of the 
Cnidian tablets contains wishes to punish the 
culprits and thus to force them to confession 
and retaliation, but this by no means detracts 
from their nature of ordeal: practically always 
the culprit is unknown or his/her name is only 
surmised and the god’s primary task is to reveal 
who is guilty by afflicting him or her with some 
physical injury and thus force him to confes- 
sion (6p0A0yéw, a term which we also found in 
our evidence of oath-ordeal). This means that 
we always have to do with a kind of Bacavoc, 
a judicial torture as it is called once in our tab- 
lets, and R. Hirzel’! was certainly right in em- 
phasizing the close relationship between judi- 
cial torture and ordeal. 

Here, then, I believe we have discovered the 
ritual pendant of the specific and formulaic 
type of Baoavoc at Knidos under the term 
nexpnpévoc. I would by no means deny that the 
term might involve a physical affliction, which 
can be understood as ‘fever’? (just as we have 
seen thatthe influence of the boiling waters can 
work out as illnesses of various types). Nor do 
I wish to argue that at Knidos some sort of 
seething spring must have existed in which a 
practice of the type of Ephesos, Bath, or Syra- 
cuse took place, although this should not be ex- 
cluded. But I do believe that in the idiosyn- 
cratic, isolated and clearly formulaic expres- 


© The question of authenticity of the various sources 
is not easy to solve. Diodorus most probably goes 
back to Timaeus; Polemon lived around 200 B.C.. 
and Stephanus Byz. probably cites Silenos (FGrHist 
175 F3) which would also point to the period round 
200 B.C. 

% Related practices with floating and sinking objects 
are attested in different cultic circumstances, for in- 
stance: sacrificial cakes in Epidauros Limera (Paus. 
3, 23, 8, and Frazer ad Joc.): a spring of Aphrodite 
Aphax between Heliopolis and Byblos in Syria 
(Zosim. 1, 58. in combination with fiery phenom- 
ena). Cf. E. Kadletz, ‘The cult of Apollo Deiradi- 
otes’, TAPhA 108, 1978, 93-101. 

“ Der Eid. Ein Beitrag zu seiner Geschichte, Leip- 
zig 1902, 210. 

* | would not even exclude a connotation like that 
implied in the Latin terms flagrans.flagitium, but 1 
cannot discuss this aspect here, 
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sion menpnpévos there is a reference to the no- 
tion of ordeal by fire, which appears to be 
wide-spread and generally connected with the 
type of judicial issues typical of the Knidos tab- 
lets, and which, in the case of the oath-ordeal at 
the Palikoi, took the very same form and word- 
ing: munpaotai.” If so, it is perhaps not by 
chance that this Cnidian ordeal was connected 
with the temple of the same two goddesses who 
at Syracuse controlled the “great oath” with its 
fiery implications: the Thesmophoroi, being 
Demeter and Persephone.* 


H.S. Versnel 

Department of Ancient History 
Doelensteeg 16 

P.O.Box 9515 

NL-2300 RA Leiden 
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5° Though it is difficult to trace precisely what hap- 
pened, I cannot assume human contibution to the 
death by fire. Glotz 1904, 85, rightly points out that 
this would be without parallel. Moreover, it 1s the 
punishment by the gods that makes an ordeal an or- 
deal. So I am inclined to accept the ‘translation’ by 
Hirzel (supra n. 51) 184 n. 1: “nach Arist. Mirab. 3, 
57. verbrannte der Meineidige. wahrend das mit 
seinem Schwur beschriebene Tafelchen im Wasser 
untersank.” The nature of this fire, once more, must 
remain vague: “le vague du mot muxpaton est 
caractéristique” (Glotz, ibid). 

™ Remarkably the ‘defixiones’ found in the temple 
of Demeter and Kore at Corinth, seem to carry the 
same nature; I have only seen brief announcements: 
N. Bookidis. Hesperia 41, 1972, 304; R. Stroud, 
AJA 77, 1973, 228-229. The publication by Sud 
is eagerly expected. Note that these tablets. like the 
Cnidian ones, were all written by women. 
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Herakleion at Marathon 48 
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of Demeter and Kore, at Phaleron 30 
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of Hekate, at Messene 106, 108 
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of Kore-Persephone 119 
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of Timareta, at Messene 116-117 
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of Artemis Ortheia, at Messene 115, 
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Styx 152 
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ordeal at the Palikoi 153, 154 
spring of Arethusa 63 
temple of the Thesmophoroi 151 
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with oath of innocence 153 
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on certain animals 69 
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Taras 

terracotta reliefs from 47 
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Tatias 

in confession text 149 
Tegea 

inscription from 62 

sanctuary of Alea 60 
Telemachos 23, 29, 33, 34 

chronicle of 17, 18, 21, 28, 31 
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Telephanes, aulete 93 
temenos 

meaning of 33 
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cult of Dionysos Kadmeios 91 
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walls built by Zethos and Amphion 141 
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Themistokles, priest of Poseidon-Erechtheus 
129 
theodaisia 
of Dionysos 42 
Theokritos 148 
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theoria 
of Hyperboreans, at Delos 93 
theoxenia 35-57 
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black-figure lekythos by 86 
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tholos 
at Magnesia on the Maiandros 42 
Thorikos 
calendar from 39, 40 
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thusia 35 
Thyrreum 
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Timaios Elios, salpinktes 87 
Timareta, initiate of Artemis 
statue of, at Messene 116, 117 
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trapezomata 56 

Trapezophoros, attendant of Athena 54 
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of Erechtheus 130 
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Poseidon-Erechtheus 129 
Tritopatores 54 
at Marathon 40 
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trogalia 73 
Trombley, F.R. 96 
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Tymnos 
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Verbanck-Piérard, Annie 47 
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Vitruvius 64 
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inventories of 13 
Vouliagmeni 
temple of Zeus Zoster 52 
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wine 78 

in sacred meals 75 
Wiinsch, Richard 133-136 


Xenophanes 77 
Xenophantes, aulete 92 
Xenophon 64 
Xenophon, aulete 89 


Zea 
Asklepieion of 30, 34 
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Zethos and Amphion 141 
Zosimos Athenaios, spondaulete, at Klaros 87 
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Fr. 275 .. 
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ap. Ath. 3.117€.. 00... ... 00.00 see 8 
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